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Tue Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania restarted its excava- 
tions at Ur on 1st November 1924 and closed down on 28th 
February 1925 after a most successful season. For the epigraphical 
side of the work I had associated with me this year Dr. L. Legrain, 
of the University Museum, to whose help I owe much more 
than I can express: even in this preliminary report it will be 
clear how greatly our discoveries gained in interest and value 
from his study of the inscriptions. Mr. J. Linnell, who was in 
the field for the first time, assisted on the general archaeological 
side and kept the card index of objects. Unfortunately there 
was no architect on the staff, and we had to make what shift 
we could without, in a campaign peculiarly rich in architectural 
results ; all the time I had reason to regret the loss of Mr. F. G. 
Newton, whose skill and experience had proved invaluable in 
former years. The main reason for the lack of an architect was 
shortness of funds: the British Museum was unable to provide 
from its own resources its due half of the cost of the Expedition, 
and we could not have taken the field at all but for the generous 
help given by friends in London; and even so I should have 
been obliged to bring the season to a premature end in January 
had not the British residents in Iraq come forward with subscrip- 
tions for the British Museum’s side of the work which, met by 
Philadelphia with an equal sum, enabled me to carry on for 
another month. To all these I wish to acknowledge my 
gratitude. 
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I have also, as in previous years, to thank those officials in 
Iraq to whose practical assistance in other ways the Expedition 
is indebted ; where help has been so general it is almost invidious 
to single out a few names, but to Miss Gertrude Bell, Director 
of the Department of Antiquities, and Major J. M. Wilson, 
Adviser to the Ministry of Works, to Lt.-Colonel Tainsh, C.B.E., 
Director of the Iraq Railways, and to the Royal Air Force in Iraq, 
I must express my special thanks. 

As in the previous season, I had with me two of my old 
Carchemish foremen, Hamoudi and Khalil id Jadur: both of 
them, and especially Hamoudi, by their loyalty and skill in the 
work and by their tactful handling of the men have been of 
the greatest service and have relieved me, in a season when the 
staff was unduly reduced, of many of the minor worries and 
anxieties which complicate the direction of excavations. Yahia, 
Hamoudi’s son, was responsible for the photographic work and 
kept the attendance-rolls as well as acting on occasions the part 
of junior foreman. 

Between two hundred and two hundred and fifty men were 
employed. Nearly all had worked for me before, most of them 
for two seasons, and to them also I must give their due. These 
Mesopotamian Arabs, whose reputation does not as a rule stand 
very high, are industrious, show keenness for the work and an 
intelligent interest in its results, and have developed an esprit de 
corps which assures honesty as well as keenness. I could scarcely 
wish for a better gang. 

The whole of our work last season was confined within the 
limits of the Temenos or Sacred Area whose outlines had been 
traced in 1922, but even so it fell into two distinct parts. In 
the 1923-4 campaign we had cleared the Ziggurat standing in 
the west corner of the Temenos enclosure, but though this itself 
had been pretty thoroughly excavated, nothing had been done 
to bring to light any of its immediate surroundings ; on our 
plan it appeared as an isolated building, but it was highly im- 
probable that it had been such in reality. The surface contours 
proved that more work was necessary if the character of the 
great tower was to be properly understood, for on three sides 
the ground sloped downwards from its base, and on one side, 
the north-east, where alone any excavation had been carried out 
in its close neighbourhood, the floor level of the courtyard, which 
dated from the fourteenth century B.c., lay some three metres 
below that of the Ziggurat foundations : clearly the staged tower 
was itself built upon one or more terraces which raised its lowest 
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storey well above the surrounding plain. One part of our pro- 
gramme therefore was to prove the existence of such a terrace 
or terraces and if possible to trace their whole plan ; for this 
purpose it seemed best to start work in the comparatively small 
area between the north-west face of the Ziggurat and the western 
angle of the Temenos Wall. 

Almost at once we hit upon remains of the Persian time, and 
below these found a perfect network of walls in crude or baked 
brick representing with very little difference of level or direction 
the successive building operations of nearly two thousand years ; 
it was no easy task to distinguish between these and deduce from 
the general tangle the plans of the various periods, but by the 
time the whole had been dug out, results had become fairly con- 
sistent, and practical certainty was afforded by the discovery of 
that which had been our primary object, the terrace wall of the 
Third Dynasty Ziggurat. The crude brick wall built by Ur- 
Engur* was found in a wonderfully good state of preservation 
for a considerable length with the burnt clay foundation-cones 
driven into its face; unfortunately its angles had been destroyed 
by the additions of later rulers and we were therefore unable to 
trace out the complete ground-plan of the original terrace. Along 
the north-east side of the Ziggurat two small shrines of Neo- 
Babylonian date were brought to light, but here the area at the 
tower’s foot was strictly limited by the existence of the great 
sunken courtyard ; the wall of this must have masked or replaced 
Ur-Engur’s sloping retaining-wall, but of the latter no trace could 
be found in the cuttings which we made on its presumed line, 
and the exact definition of the terrace must remain conjectural. 
On the south-east side also the retaining-wall was not found : 
here we excavated the temple of the goddess Nin-Gal, wife of 
the Moon god Nannar, an upper structure due to the Assyrian 
governor Sin-balatsu-ikbi (c. 650 B.c.) and to the Neo-Babylonian 
kings of Babylon, and below it an earlier building of Kuri-Galzu 
(c. 1400 B.c.); since the latter lay at a level considerably below 
that of the foundations of the Ziggurat, the edge of the original 
terrace must needs have come between the two, i.e. quite close 
to the Ziggurat’s foot, but its precise position remains to be fixed 
in some future season. 

Summarizing our results in this part of the field, we can say 
that we have now a complete plan of the Ziggurat and its 


‘ The name of the founder of the Third Dynasty is now read as Ur-Nammu, 
but for the sake of consistency I continue to use the name Ur-Engur employed in 
my earlier reports. 
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surroundings in the Neo-Babylonian period after the wholesale 
reconstructions of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, the complete 
plan of the Kassite period for three sides of the Ziggurat, a good 
part of the ee of the buildings of the Larsa period (c. 2000 B.c.), 
and that of Ur-Engur’s work on one side of the tower together 
with a general idea of its lines on two of the other sides. South- 
east of the Nin-Gal temple we have across a street the entrance 
and some of the subsidiary chambers of another large temple 
built by one of the Larsa kings and rebuilt by Kuri-Galzu, 
the full excavation of which had to be deferred to another season. 

Upon the work already described about one hundred and fifty 
men were employed throughout the season under the charge of 
Khalil, my junior foreman; meanwhile the senior foreman, 
Hamoudi ibn Sheikh Ibrahim, was at work with a rather smaller 
gang first upon two outlying sites of a purely experimental 
character and then, when these were abandoned as not likely to 
repay the cost of excavation, on what proved to be the important 
site of E-Dublal-Mah. South-west and south of the temple of 
E-Nun-Mah, excavated in 1922-3 (v. Antiq. Journ. iii, 319), 
there was an unpretentious-looking mound the top of which had 
already been excavated by Taylor in 1857 and his account of it 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv, 
but in order to complete our general plan it had to be dug 
afresh. Starting in at the top we first cleared out the wind- 
blown sand which filled the two chambers excavated by Taylor, 
and almost from the beginning were able to recognize the im- 
portance of the place, an importance which grew more and more 
obvious as work extended further afield ; Taylor’s two chambers 
proved to be the sanctuary of a temple in a convent built by 
Nabonidus for his daughter Bel-Shalti-Nannar, whom he made 
High Priestess at Ur.; but the sanctuary was far older than the 
Neo-Babylonian structure in which it was incorporated, and 
digging below that we were able to lay bare the whole of a large 
temple re-erected by Kuri-Galzu on the foundations of an older 
Larsa building, and below this again were the remains of walls 
dating from the Third Dynasty and even earlier. Architecturally 
the results obtained from this dig were quite as interesting as 
those from the site round the Ziggurat; the objects which it 
yielded were more numerous and far more important. 

In the first part of this report I shall deal with the buildings 
lying all round the Ziggurat, and shall start with the area 
north-west of the Ziggurat where the heaviest work was done 
and the terrace of Ur-Engur was definitely located. The 
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ruins here were so confused and the buildings of any one 
period were so often but a reconstruction of or additions to 
those of the period preceding, that a description of them would 
be unintelligible unless the character of the earlier work were 
already known; for the sake of clearness and brevity I shall 
therefore treat of them in historical order, starting from the 
bottom with the Ur-Engur terrace. The Nin-Gal temple on the 
other side of the Ziggurat, where the different buildings occupy 
distinct strata, can be best described in the order of discovery, 
beginning from the top and working down to the older levels. 


Parr I. 


I. Tue Area Norru-west OF THE ZIGGURAT. 

A. The Third Dynasty Buildings (v. plan, fig. 1 (a) and pl. xxx). 

The Ziggurat of Ur-Engur was built on a terrace which on 
this side had a width of 34:00 m. measured from the foot of the 
tower ; the filling is of brick earth and the débris from older mud- 
brick buildings, the retaining-wall is of crude mud brick of which 
the face, sloped back as befits a retaining-wall holding up so great 
a mass, is adorned rather than strengthened by shallow buttresses 
4°10 m. apart, 4°80 m. wide and having a projection of 0°35 m. ; 
it is preserved to a height of 1-70 m., i.e. virtually the original 
height of the terrace. The bricks are of a chocolate-brown clay 
remarkably well levigated, 0-23 m. long, set in a mortar of a 
slightly lighter-coloured clay ; the wall was faced with a coating 
of mud plaster. The mud bricks bore no stamps, but duly to 
record the authorship of the building, nail-shaped cones of baked 
clay, their stems inscribed with Ur-Engur’s dedication to Nannar 
of the building E-temen-ni-il, had been inserted in the vertical 
joints of the brickwork ; there were three rows of these one 
above the other, about seventy centimetres apart, and the same 
interval separated the cones in each row ; thirty-six were found 
and removed (they could never have been left in situ), but I was 
careful to leave uncleared certain parts of the wall where more 
cones were undoubtedly to be found, as a permanent record. 
For the importance of this discovery was great, quite apart from 
its dating evidence for the terrace; the E-temen-ni-il cones of 
Ur-Engur have long been familiar—Taylor found them seventy 
years ago, and they have turned up freely in our own work— 
but they have generally been broken specimens and were always 
found loose in the débris covering the site; now for the first 
time they have been discovered in their original position. But 
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that is not all. The exact use of such inscribed cones was never 
quite understood, and it had certainly not been suspected that they 
were set in the wall surface, following in some measure the 
tradition of the very small uninscribed cones employed as mosaic 
tesserae in wall decoration, e.g. at Warka, where Loftus found 
examples of such work intact. In this case the inscribed record 
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was concealed (as when later the whole cone was buried in the 
heart of the brickwork), that being a matter for the god, or for 
posterity ; but the smooth rounded bases made a regular pattern 
on the surface of the wall: as far as I could detect, the mud 
plaster was brought up to but not over the cone, and the difference 
in colour of the pale baked clay would have been amply sufficient 
for the pattern to stand out from the dark plaster. The long line 
of sloped and buttressed wall with the cones showing in position 
just as they had been set there in the twenty-third century B.c. 
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The mud-brick terrace wall of Ur-Engur. View looking SW. Persian ruins 
in background 


2. The mud-brick terrace wall of Ur-Engur. Detail, showing cones set in the wall face 
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1. Shell plaque, period of Ist 
Dynasty of Ur 


2. Foundation-cones of Warad-Sin in position in the core 
of the Fort Wall 


3. The staircase in the sally-port of the fort built by Warad-Sin 
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was remarkably impressive, and its discovery must rank as one of 
the most dramatic of a not uneventful season. 

This and other evidence collected in the course of the year 
has thrown light on a topographical point which had hitherto 
been a puzzle, the application of the names E-gish-shir-gal and 
E-temen-ni-il ; these had previously occurred often enough on 
bricks and other inscriptions, for the most part found loose in 


ZIGCURAT 


BUILDINGS or tHe LARSA KINGS. 


SALE - > METRES 
Fig. 1 (4). 


the ruins, and both obviously referred to the Temenos or to 
sections of it. Now it appears that the whole Temenos, which 
is really the temple-complex of the Moon god Nannar, compri- 
sing the shrine of Nannar, the Ziggurat, the chapels of many 
other gods, storehouses, priests’ residences, etc., was called 
E-gish-shir-gal ; E-temen-ni-il was the name of the terrace or 
terraces on which the Ziggurat was raised (we have found one 
terrace, but there may have been lower steps not yet discovered) ; 
later on when, as we shall see, the terrace was obliterated, its 
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area, to which a peculiar sanctity must have attached, was defined 
by an enclosing wall and retained in spite of the change in its 
old distinctive title.’ 

On the terrace level of E-temen-ni-il, against the north-west 
face of the Ziggurat, Ur-Engur built the House of Nannar, 
This we found in a state of deplorable ruin ; the walls, sometimes 
of crude and sometimes of baked brick, had been razed almost 
to their foundations, and their scanty remains had been cut 
through and through by the brickwork of later rulers; it was 
hard to make out anything of the plan and impossible to recover 
it in its entirety, especially as in such relics of walling as sur- 
vived no brick-stamps were found to attest their authorship. 
Fortunately the size and character of the bricks were nearly 
always conclusive; in the west corner of the main block of 
buildings, below the superimposed walls of the Larsa and Kassite 
times, we found an (empty) box for a foundation-deposit made 
of bricks stamped with Ur-Engur’s name, and in the north-west 
range several door-socket stones, some in situ, also bearing his 
inscription :* we were thus able to identify the name, E-Nannar, 


and the general lie of the building. 

Up to the foot of the Ziggurat stretched an open court 
bounded on the south-west by a wall, on the north-west by 
a narrow range of chambers of which one, remarkable for the 


extra thickness of its crude brick walls and its floor of tiles and 
bitumen, was perhaps the shrine for the statue: on the south-east 
side of the court was a block of rooms, perhaps store-rooms, 
mostly in crude brick. Access to this court was obtained by 
means of a gateway at the foot of the Ziggurat stairs leading 
from an outer court enclosed by a parapet wall of burnt brick 
which ran along the edge of the terrace and abutted on the 
retaining-wall oF the central flight of the Ziggurat stairs close to 
the stair foot. 


* As can be seen on the plan (fig. 1 (a)), the north-west side of the Ziggurat and 
the terrace wall are not parallel. This may be due to the existence of some earlier 
buildings whose line was followed by the Third Dynasty workers or it may be 
merely accidental : the terrace was of course built first and the more accurate orienta- 
tion of the Ziggurat perhaps for the first time betrayed the mistake made in the 
setting-out of its base: the line of the parapet wall looks like a conscious compromise 
between the divergent lines of terrace and Ziggurat. 

2 In one case, in Room 6, the hinge-stone was found in situ, and resting still 
upright in the well-worn hollow of the socket was the copper shoe of the hinge-pole. 
It was of heavy metal, 0-25 m. high and 0-22 m. in diameter, and had been made 
fast to the pole with copper nails; in it were traces of burnt palm-wood from the 
pole itself. On the outside of the shoe was repeated the inscription of Ur-Engur 
engraved on the stone. 
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A deep shaft was sunk through the terrace level in the hopes 
of discovering remains of earlier buildings buried below, but 
failed to produce anything of the sort. The terrace filling was 
composed of broken mud bricks and brick earth containing 
quantities of fragments of the painted pottery of the ‘ prehistoric’ 
period common at Tell el Obeid and at Abu Shahrein (Eridu), 
of which the most interesting was an almost complete painted 
figurine of a pig; but there were no walls. If there was a 
pre-Third Dynasty Ziggurat it must lie immediately beneath that 
of Ur-Engur and therefore out of our reach; its outbuildings 
we may find at a yet deeper level or further afield. 

Another shaft sunk on the line of the terrace wall further to 
the west produced one very fine object, a shell plaque measuring 
0:028 m. by 0-027 m. delicately engraved with two crowned and 
draped human figures (pl. xxx11, 1). Both wear a shawl-like garment 
which passes over the left shoulder and under the right armpit 
to fall as a skirt reaching halfway down the calf, with a long pleat 
or seam running down the front from the neck to the hem or 
fringe of the robe; the leading figure has above this a broad 
band decorated with hatched lines which comes from the back 
of the waist to cross in front of the skirt and pass to the back 
again. The crowns of both are adorned with bulls’ horns and 
feathers, and a small shapeless topknot may be the traditional 
bull’s head. The leading personage holds a slender staff(?) in 
his right hand and with the left grasps the left wrist of the second 
figure, whose right hand is raised from the shoulder in the 
attitude of adoration ; the scene may be one of introduction to 
a major deity. Very noticeable is the long hair of both figures ; 
an elaborate ‘curl hangs over the shoulder to the front, and the 
mass of the hair forms an equally long pigtail down the back. 
This little plaque, which cannot be later than the beginning of 
the third millennium s,c. and may be several centuries earlier, 
is an extraordinarily good example of the primitive art of Meso- 
potamia and one of the best individual objects found in the course 
of the season’s work. 


B. The Period of the Larsa Kings (v. plan, fig. 1 (4) and 
pl. xxx, 2 and 3, and pl. xxxim, 1). 


Ur-Engur’s House of Nannar was not very long-lived ;_pro- 
bably the Elamite invasion which brought to an end the dynasty 
he founded resulted in the destruction of his buildings also, and 
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when the kings of Larsa established their hegemony over Ur 
they found the city a mass of ruins requiring wholesale recon- 
struction. But enough remained to eke out tradition and to 
ensure that the new buildings should be at least a fair imitation 
of the old; the terrace is still there and on it the long range of 
rooms at its edge preserves the same general character though 
there are changes in detail and there is no longer a central shrine 
distinguished by the extra thickness of its walls, and the block of 
chambers running up to the Ziggurat stairs appears in both 
periods, but there are changes none the less. 

By one of these foreign kings the old terrace wall was refaced 
with a ‘kisu’ or revetment of brick, a solid addition 3-50 m. 
wide of which the inside was of mud bricks regularly laid and 
the outer skin of burnt bricks; the face was a deliberate copy 
of Ur-Engur’s mud-brick original, having the same backward 
slope and the same shallow buttresses similarly spaced. Un- 
fortunately there were no stamped bricks here to show the 
authorship, but the long range of rooms above it which replaced 
those of the Third Dynasty but lay further to the north-west, 
projecting beyond the edge of the old terrace, and therefore 
could not have been built before the terrace was widened by the 
addition of the ‘kisu’, was apparently the work of Sin-idinnam 
of Larsa (2086-80 B.c.) some of whose bricks occurred in its 
walls ; the ‘kisu’ therefore must have been erected by him or 
before his time. 

Near the north-east end of the terrace a later builder threw 
out a great bastion-tower with a projection of 8-80m.; from 
the low ground at the terrace foot it rose up as high as the 
platform ; it was a solid mass of mud brickwork pierced by 
a winding passage and then a flight of brick stairs which issuing 
on the low ground formed a kind of sally-port, while another 
long narrow passage in the heart of the mass seems to have held 
a second staircase leading to the upper floors of the tower. 

Digging into the brickwork on either side of the bastion stairs 
we found, undisturbed in their original position, no less than 
eleven large foundation-cones of Warad-Sin, king of Larsa in 
2072-60 B.c.; they were laid on their sides in the angles between 
the outer walls and the walls of the staircase, with their bases 
to the wall face and their points to the wall’s core, completely 
buried in the brickwork: one could not ask for better dating 
evidence. Warad-Sin’s addition of a purely military work such 
as this bastion to the terrace of the sacred enclosure may well 
reflect the troubled conditions that prevailed in the latter years 
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1. The terrace walls of the Ziggurat. (a) Wall of Ur-Engur. (8) Burnt-brick wall of 
Larsa period. (c) Reinforcement by Kuri-Galzu. (1) Pavement of Sin- balatsu-ikbi 


2. East corner of the great courtyard building. Above, Kuri-Galzu’s burnt-brick 
foundations: below, earlier mud-brick wall with recesses and three-quarter column 
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1. Ruins of the Nin-Gal temple, late period, showing brick floors of Sin-balatsu-ikbi 
and of Nabonidus 


2. The Nin-Gal temple, Sin-balatsu-ikbi period : steps leading to the sanctuary 
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of the Larsa dynasty when the new power of Babylon was 
disputing with it the overlordship of the Mesopotamian valley. 

Other rulers besides Sin-idinnam and Warad-Sin had been 
active in this west corner of the Temenos between the Elamite 
wars and the establishment of Babylonian supremacy. Cones 
or bricks were found, unfortunately scattered and without con- 
text, of the High Priest of Nannar En-an-na-tum, son of king 
Ishme-Dagan of Isin and vassal of Gungunu king of Larsa, of 
Sumu-ilum who built in Ur the house of the goddess Innina, 
of Silli-Adad, who reigned at Larsa for one year only, and of 
Kudur-Mabug the father of Warad-Sin. We could not assign 
to these their several monuments, but the mere fact of so many 
kings having built upon the same spot proves its importance 
and makes it more than likely that throughout the Isin and 
Larsa periods the tradition of the Third Dynasty of Ur was 
preserved and the most sacred shrine of the Moon god still stood 
here in the shadow of his Ziggurat. 


C. The Kassite Period. 


At Ur, so far as we have at present tested the site, Kuri-Galzu 
was the only Kassite king of Babylon to indulge in any consider- 
able building programme, and he did restore most of the city’s 
important temples. It is worth mentioning that in his inscriptions, 
foundation-tablets, cones, and bricks, Kuri-Galzu never uses the 
words ‘ founded’ or ‘ built’, but always such a phrase as ‘ rebuilt’ 
or ‘repaired that which from its foundation was broken down’: 
evidently he was following as closely as might be the old traditions 
established by the native rulers of Ur, and the fact that he did so 
would seem to show that his piety had a political basis, that it 
was a deliberate attempt to conciliate the South by honouring the 
monuments of her great past. 

Thus in the area north-west of the Ziggurat Kuri-Galzu added 
yet another facing of burnt brick to the ‘kisu’ of the Larsa 
kings, behind which lay the mud-brick terrace-wall of Ur-Engur ; 
he repaired the bastion tower and adorned its facade with a row of 
attached half-columns in brickwork so that it matched the wall of 
the great courtyard below the north-east side of the Ziggurat. 
On the terrace-top he rebuilt with but slight changes the long 
range of rooms against the parapet wall and the block of chambers 
that linked these to the Ziggurat steps, and though his new walls 
were not in precise alignment with the older foundations buried 
beneath them, yet the general character of the construction 
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remained the same. As in other parts of the site, the king’s 
intentions were better than his performance ; his bricks are as 
a rule of poor quality, lightly fired, and crumbling, and they are 
set in mud mortar instead of in bitumen, but his general scheme 
shows no niggardly spirit, and where his plans do not follow 
' strictly on the old lines it is to improve upon and to enlarge 
them. 

But his successors paid little attention to Ur, and for the next 
seven hundred years his buildings suffered gradual decay and 
came ultimately to ruin; when at last the work of restoration was 
taken in hand there was very little to restore. The upper edge 
of the terrace had fallen, and with it had gone the parapet wall 
and the chambers along the same ; their fall had buried the lower 
step beneath so great a quantity of débris that the distinction 
between upper and lower terrace had disappeared and a new level 
stretched from the Ziggurat foot well out beyond the old 
retaining-wall and its ‘kisus’. Thus we found here brick pave- 
ments of the new period which, resting on the lip of Ur-Engur’s 
terrace, ran over his wall and the additions made to it by the 
Larsa and Kassite kings and continued at the same level for 
many metres, supported only by the building-rubbish which was 
piled to more than a man’s height on the low ground at the 
platform’s foot. 

These buildings were terribly ruined, partly owing to the weak 
nature of their foundations, partly because they had been systema- 
tically demolished by the Neo-Babylonians; the walls, whether of 
crude or of burnt brick, seldom stood more than two or three 
courses high, and only the floors were tolerably well preserved. 
As to their authorship there was considerable doubt. The first 
pavement discovered was composed exclusively of plano-convex 
bricks, i.e. of bricks not later in date than the First Dynasty of Ur, 
3,000 years B.c. at least. The next pavement was of square 
bricks of which one bore the stamp of Ur-Engur and ten or so 
the stamps of his son Dungi (Shulgi), 2282 B.c. These could 
not be taken at their face value insomuch as below the 
unbroken pavements ran walls of Kuri-Galzu, dating from the 
fourteenth century B.c.; the builder must have hit upon the re- 
mains of some constructions very much more ancient and have 
used their material in his own work. The only ruler between 
Kuri-Galzu and the Neo-Babylonians who showed much activity 
at Ur was Sinbalatsu-ikbi, the Assyrian governor of the city, 
about 650 8.c. ; his name nowhere occurred here, but the size of 
the bricks used in the walls agrees with his known work, and in 
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one mud-brick wall the employment of bricks set on edge in the 
wall face is a feature which reappears elsewhere in a wall dated by 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi’s foundation-cones: we need then have little 
hesitation in assigning to the Assyrian the scanty ruins which 
confuse the plan of the Kassite builders. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the excavated area in the west corner of the 
Temenos, Neo-Babylonian period. Compare plan in Antiquaries 
Journal, vol. iii, pl. xxv. 


D. Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus (v. plan fig. 2). 


Nebuchadnezzar and his grandson between them virtually rebuilt 
the city of Ur, or at any rate the public buildings of the city ; and 
though they did not altogether neglect tradition—Nabonidus at 
least was far too good a conservative, not to sayantiquary, to depart 
from decent precedent—yet they found the Temenos so ru inous, its 
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ancient shrines so hopelessly destroyed or so completely buried, 
that on a traditional site they were able to employ a new design 
or radically to reshape an old, and even to change the location of 
a sanctuary whose name alone perhaps survived. 

One discovery of very wide import was made which, while it 
was not altogether unexpected, modified seriously the conclusions 
I had drawn from the first season’s work. In that year we had 
traced the whole course of the Temenos wall of which one 
section had been found by Dr. Hall in 1918; in my report 
(Antiq. Journ. iii, 313) I allowed for patching and rebuilding, 
some of it at a late date, and left the authorship of the various 
parts uncertain, but I implied that the scheme of the wall at any 
rate was in the main very early. There is now no doubt that 
the Temenos wall as we have it is of Neo-Babylonian date, the 
work of Nebuchadnezzar: both the stratification of the remains 
and the character of the brickwork are decisive on this point; 
some of the patching is due to Nabonidus, some is Persian. In 
some places the wall may follow the line of an earlier Temenos 
wall, or incorporate elements of earlier buildings, in other places 
it departs wholly from all previous plans and cuts across ancient 
buildings which had extended outside the limits laid down for 
the new E-gish-shir-gal. I would point out again that the E-gish- 
shir-gal temenos is really identical with the temple of Nannar, which, 
like a great medieval monastery, included buildings of all sorts, 
secular as well as strictly devotional. Nebuchadnezzar planned a 
reconstruction of the whole of this complex, and he began with its 
enclosure wall. 

The character of this wall has been described in my first report 
—it is of mud brick, the inner and outer faces decorated with 
vertical T-shaped grooves; it has a total width of 11-70 m., consist- 
ing of two walls 3:25 m. thick enclosing long chambers 5:20 m. 
wide ; doorways cut through the inner line of wall give access 
to the intramural rooms. Following up the inner wall face in 
the area north-west of the Ziggurat (only the outer face had 
been traced in 1922-3) we found in the west corner of the 
enclosure the remains of a fort or tower the solidity of whose 
mud-brick walls showed that it had risen to a height considerably 
above that of the general line of defences; it formed a rectangle 
about 18-00 m. square, practically one solid block of brickwork 
pierced by two cross passages at right angles. Eastwards from the 
fort the north-west wall of the temenos was so ruinous that it 
could only with difficulty be traced, but it ran straight on until it 
abutted on the old fortress bastion originally built by Warad-Sin 
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and now freshly repaired by Nebuchadnezzar, no longer projecting 
from the wall line but recessed back from it, for the new 
Temenos wall lay 8-oom. outside the limits of the primitive 
terrace and enclosed all the high-level ground formed by the 
collapse of the Kassite buildings and occupied later by those of 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi. From the back of the bastion a wall, really the 
back wall of the chambers lining the great court, ran south-east 
past the foot of the Ziggurat stairs to the back of E-Dublal-Mah, 
then it turned south-west to the Nin-Gal temple. Thus the 
raised terrace of the Third Dynasty E-temen-ni-il was replaced 
by a walled enclosure somewhat larger in area and raised little if 
at all above the surrounding levels. The north-west end of this, 
where once was the House of Nannar, was now left empty; and 
an open space extended from the foot of the Ziggurat to the 
Temenos wall. The religious centre was shifted to the north-east 
front of the Ziggurat. 


E. The Persian Period. 


There remains the last stage in the history of the west corner 
of the Temenos. In the open court left by the Neo-Babylonians, 
built over the rubbish which had accumulated on their floor 
levels, we found the ruined walls of rooms and courts belonging 
to the Persian time. Some of the walls were of mud brick, 
others of burnt brick, broken or whole, bearing the names of 
divers kings, collected from the ruins of older buildings and 
roughly laid in mud mortar; the walls were crooked and ill built, 
their alignment irregular and without regard to that of the 
Ziggurat— the whole spoke eloquently of poverty and decay. 
Circular brick-lined pits sunk in the floors of the rooms showed 
that they were used as stores and granaries; under the corner of 
one wall we found a clay pot containing tablets most of which had 
been reduced to their native mud, but one or two were in part at 
least legible ; they proved that these miserable chambers belonged 
to the priests of Nannar and that tithes were still being brought 
into what was probably already a ruined shrine. So this patch of 
ground north-west of the Ziggurat has illustrated for us the whole 
long history of Ur, from the time when Ur-Engur set up his 
terraced tower above the wreckage of yet more ancient buildings 
to those late days when men were turning to other gods and few 
cared to bring their tribute to the hovels which sheltered the 
Moon’s impoverished priests. 
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II. Tue Arza Nortu-gast oF THE ZiccurarT (v. plan fig. 2), 
A. The Neo-Babylonian Shrine of Nannar. 


In the reconstruction of the Ziggurat published in last year’s 
report the tower was shown isolated, standing in an open court; 
this was done partly for clearness, partly because nothing was 
then known of any buildings round it, although the existence of 
such was suspected. In 2 this isolation does not hold good 
for any period. We have seen that the area on the north-west 
was occupied by the House of Nannar from the time of the 
Third Dynasty to that of the Assyrians ; the north-east platform 
seems to have been clear throughout the whole of that period, 
but under the Neo-Babylonians became the site of the new 
Nannar shrine. 

The building was set in the corner between the north flight of 
Ziggurat steps and the angle buttress. The floors were of burnt 
bricks laid in and thickly covered with bitumen, the walls of crude 
brick of so bad a quality that the whole resembled serre pisée. The 
north-east end of the building, where the main entrance must have 
been, had entirely disappeared (v. p. 365), and there remained only 
three rooms of which one, that in the north corner, was divided 
into two halves by a wide double doorway set between shallow 
buttress-jambs—in the impost hole in the middle of the opening 
we found ashes of palm wood, and a charred palm-wood beam 
close by may well have been the upright of the central frame. 
From the outer part of this room a door with wooden frame 
led to a smaller chamber on the south-east; from the inner 
part a door in the south-west wall gave access to a narrow 
room running across the whole width of the building, in which 
the strip of pavement immediately inside the door sloped up 
gently to a height of o-15 m. against the back wall, and the north 
corner was occupied by a low brick base, perhaps fora statue. No 
inscriptions were found to throw light upon the character of the 
building, but the material and style of construction dated it 
beyond doubt to the Neo-Babylonian time, and its appearance 
here on ground formerly unoccupied just when the traditional site 
of E-Nannar north-west of the Ziggurat becomes vacant makes 
its identification as the House of Nannar practically certain. 

In a corresponding position south of the central stairway was 
another building of the same date but of different plan. It was 
separated from the face of the Ziggurat by a courtyard walled in 
along the south-east, the only access to it being by a gap between 
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the angle buttress of the stairs and the west corner of the 
building itself. Of this again the north-east part has been 
completely destroyed ; there remained only the south-west part 
of a room or court having a staircase along its north-west wall, 
and the inner shrine which ran the whole width of the building. 
Both rooms were brick-paved and the walls were of mud brick, 
the outer face of the enclosing wall relieved by shallow buttresses ; 
the quality of the mud brick was extremely bad and the interior 
party walls had perished down to floor level. The inner room 
was almost entirely occupied by a platform of burnt brick still 
standing four and five courses above pavement level, rectan- 
gular but narrowing at the north-west end ; in the scanty space 
left there were three small square bases of burnt brick, one 
between the south-east end of the platform and the wall of the 
shrine, one against the south-west wall near the west corner and 
one in the north corner. Dr. Legrain suggests that the long 
narrow platform, which is certainly unsuited to be a statue-base 
or an altar, was the support for the sacred boat of the Moon, 
the crescent-shaped bark in which the god crossed the sky, 
mentioned in late Babylonian texts as having been dedicated at Ur: 
again nothing material was found to confirm this suggestion, but 
it would explain well the shape of the platform and also the 
prominent position of the building against the facade of the 
Ziggurat; the fact that the space between the platform and 
the walls was filled with light wood ash cannot be used as an 
argument for any particular theory but is not inconsistent with 
this. 


B. The Great Courtyard (v. plan fig. 2 and pl. xxxi1, 2). 


This building was traced and partly excavated in 1923-4 and 
was described in the Antiq. Journ. v, 4. Its clearing could not 
be undertaken last season, but there were one or two points on 
which it seemed important to obtain further evidence if that 
could be done without overloading our programme. My attribu- 
tion to Kuri-Galzu of the long wall decorated with half-columns, 
though perfectly attested by the evidence, had been questioned 
by certain authorities, who preferred to assign it to the second 
century B.c. (a period not represented at Ur), and also the nature 
of the building itself was uncertain ; I myself, while cautiously 
avoiding that issue, had said of the main gate on the south-west 
side that it ‘apparently gave on the Ziggurat platform’, though the 
VOL. V Bb 
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connexion was not proved, but it was subsequently pointed out 
to me that the gate might equally well be that of a shgjne, in 
which case the great courtyard would be in reality the great cemple 
of Nannar lying, as analogy would lead us to expect, below the 
Ziggurat and to the north-east of it." To throw light upon this 
question a small gang was set to follow through the Kuri-Galzu 
gateway, and it was soon proved that the assumption of communi- 
cation with the upper terrace of the Ziggurat was unjustified, for 
at the end of the long door-passage was found a narrow chamber 
whose back wall, though slightly recessed, is virtually on the 
line of that of the similar chamber reached by the door further to 
the south-east in the same columned wall and acts as the retaining- 
wall of the E-temen-ni-il platform. The proportions of these 
rooms, corresponding to those of the rooms along the north-west 
and south-east sides of the courtyard, and the system of communi- 
cating doors between them, are what may be expected in store- 
rooms, but seem inappropriate to shrines. On the other hand, 
in this particular chamber the back wall facing the door is recessed, 
a feature not likely in a store-room. Moreover, the passage floor 
stepped down 0-30 m. at the threshold of the room, the floor of 
the room itself was whitewashed and on it were traces of wooden 
beams laid across the room from the angles of the door to those 
of the recess. Between these was a rectangular pit 1-80 m. by 1-20m. 
and 0-60 m. deep continued to a total depth of 1-20 m. below 
floor level by a smaller pit measuring 1-25 m. by o-80m., at the 
bottom of which, going down to 2-00 m., was a box of lightly 
fired red bricks, disturbed and empty ; it lay below the foundations 
of the back wall, which were at 1-20 m. from floor level and were 
composed of rough gypsum blocks; below wall and box was 
made soil containing fragments of painted pottery. The box had 
obviously contained a votive deposit and the spot was therefore 
presumably of a sacred character. None the less, it is difficult to 
suppose that this narrow store-like chamber was the principal 
shrine of the Moon god ; there is no inscriptional evidence in 
support of such a view, and inscriptions do prove that up to and 
after Kuri-Galzu’s time the House of Nannar was elsewhere, 
namely on the terrace north-west of the Ziggurat. What then was 
the Great Court ? It is noticeable that its ground-plan, an open 
court with store-chambers round three sides and on the fourth 
side a row of residential quarters with a single entrance passing 
through the middle, is precisely that of the medieval and modern 


* Dr. Andrae in 0.L.Z., Aug. 1924, speaks of it without hesitation as the 
Tieftempel. 
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khan, and I would suggest that it served much the same purpose. 
We k: ow that a large part of the rents and tithes of the temple 
were paid in agricultural produce, and for such, a receiving-office 
and stores were of course required ; one needs but little imagina- 
tion to see the laden asses being driven in through the wide 
ateway into the great court, where the sacks of grain, the hides 
and the oil-jars would be piled together, weighed and checked and 
carried into store, while the clerical staff, whose chiefs would be 
housed on the premises, took tally of everything, entered all in 
the registers kept in the ground-floor offices of the north-east 
range, and issued to the farmers their receipts duly drawn up. 
It is just such a scene as may be met with in any of the business 
khans of a Near East town, and the business of the Near East has 
not so greatly changed. If this were in fact the purpose of the 
building then, seeing that it was strictly speaking a religious 
purpose and that all the business transacted was done in the name 
of and for the profit of the god, we might expect to find opening 
off the court not indeed a great sanctuary such as a temple would 
boast, but some sort of shrine where a statue of the god might 
stand to supervise the work of the place and to remind the 
workers of its real nature. 

This I believe to have been the case throughout the earlier 
periods when, as our excavations prove, there was no direct con- 
nexion between the low-lying court and the E-temen-ni-il terrace, 
and the great central gate of the court led into a small chamber 
built against the terrace edge. But Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
many changes, may well have made one here too. We know 
that by him a new pavement was laid down over the court about 
2:00 m. above the Kuri-Galzu level and the walls were re-used or 
rebuilt on the old lines : the floor of the court was thus virtually 
flush with that of the Ziggurat terrace and was only divided from 
it by the double wall of E-temen-ni-il ; but, since this wall is 
ruined down below the Neo-Babylonian level it is impossible to 
argue that there was no way through it,—the fact that there was 
no communication when the levels were different ceases to be an 
argument when they become the same. Now Nebuchadnezzar 
builds a new shrine of Nannar on a new site within E-temen-ni-il ; 
the north-east front and the north-west wing of this have vanished, 
but the doorway of the outer remaining chamber and the axis of 
the whole building, if that be restored to the normal type of 
a Late Babylonian temple, are in exact alignment with the great 
gateway of the court. This is significant, and I would therefore 
suggest that in the Neo-Babylonian period the great courtyard, 
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remade and raised, became the forecourt of the House of Nannar, 
whether or no it preserved anything of its former uses as well, 

A trial dig at the outer east corner of the building produced 
results of a different kind. The mud-brick wall, preserved to 
a height of 1-35 m., rested on foundations of burnt brick from 
two to eight courses deep ; these foundations were laid on the 
top of a ruined mud-brick wall of earlier date but with a similar 
plan and corresponding rectangular buttresses ; it was decorated 
with double T-shaped grooves and attached half-columns of brick, 
and the angle of its buttress was formed by a column in the 
three-quarter round. Below this were the remains of two other 
earlier walls. From inscriptions on bricks and cone fragments 
found in the filling and belonging presumably either to the early 
walls or to another building of which a corner was found imme- 
diately opposite, work had been done here by En-ana-tum, 
Sin-idinnam, Kudur-Mabug, Warad-Sin and Kuri-Galzu; the 
last was the author of the uppermost surviving wall, i.e. of the 
courtyard building in its present form. Consequently the system 
of decoration with columns in the half- and three-quarter-round, 
which the previous season’s excavations had shown to belong 
to Kuri-Galzu, is now found to have existed in a very much 
earlier period, a fact of considerable importance for the history of 
Mesopotamian architecture. 

A cutting was made between the back wall of the courtyard 
building and the foot of the central flight of the Ziggurat stairs in 
the hopes of tracing the terrace wall of Ur-Engur on this side also, 
but no sign of it was found ; it may be that the terrace wall was 
entirely destroyed when the back wall of the court was substituted 
for it as the retaining wall of the terrace, but more work must be 
done here before any definite statement can be made ; at present 
we can only say that a Third Dynasty terrace wall must have 
existed to hold up the Ziggurat platform and that it was not the 
same as the present court-wall. 


III, Tue Area SouTH-EAST OF THE ZIGGURAT. THE TEMPLE 
oF Nin-Ga.. 


A. The Late Temple (v. plan, fig. 3 and pls. xxx1v, xxxv, I, 
and xxxvl, I). 


As the general plan of the later periods developed it became 
clear that the shrine of E-dublal-mah stood in the east corner of 
the enclosure E-temen-ni-il, and that from it a wall ran south-west 
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2. Nin-Gal temple, Kuri-Galzu period, showing brick altar in background 
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toabut on the Temenos wall and complete the rectangle ; moreover, 
as the three corners already investigated contained respectively 
E-dublal-mah, the remodelled Larsa bastion and the Neo-Baby- 
lonian fort, it was reasonable to expect a building in the south 
corner also. Work was therefore begun on the line of the Temenos 
wall at the point of juncture of the assumed wall of E-temen-ni-il. 
Almost at once we hit upon this wall and the remains of a large 
temple situated between it and the Ziggurat. The temple lay on 





NIN-GAL TEMPLE 


ie IN THE NEO-BABYLONIAN PERIOD. VII VI CENT. B.C. 
= SCALE * , ; METRES. 
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rather high ground, and was but thinly covered with débris for 
most of its area; the northern part was encumbered by great 
spoil-heaps thrown up by Dr. Hall when he cleared a section of the 
south-east face of the Ziggurat, but this protection came too late in 
time to avert the denudation of a building which for centuries had 
been so exposed. It was indeed terribly ruined. Almost all the 
walls were of crude brickwork, and this of a quality so bad that the 
individual bricks could not be distinguished ; what remained was 
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so soft and crumbling that a stroke of the finger would produce a 
deep rut in the surface, and in most cases the lines of the walls 
could be planned only by the edges of the (fortunately well- 
preserved) burnt brick pavements laid against them: in the 
temple itself only the north-west wall and some of the walls of the 
courtyard buildings stood above floor level, together with 
the burnt-brick screen-wall of the sanctuary ; in the south-west 
annexe, which lay at a deeper level, the walls were better preserved 
though not superior in quality. 

The temple was typically Neo-Babylonian in ground-plan (see 
fig. 3). Its axis was north-east and south-west, the entrance being 
at the north-east end, now destroyed, and leading into a paved 
courtyard along the north-west side of which was a range of small 
shrines or service-chambers and in its west corner a well surmounted 
by a well-house. Facing the entrance was a lofty pylon gateway 
flanked by two smaller doors giving on the side rooms, of which 
there were two on either hand, opening out of each other ; the 
pylon door gave access to a fore-hall or pronaos (Room 1) having 
doorways to the side chambers and another opposite the entrance 
leading to the sanctuary or xaos (Room 8) which stood at a higher 
level and was approached by a flight of shallow brick steps filling 
the door-passage ; inside the waos a screen wall of burnt brick 
built as three sides of a rectangle open to the steps formed the 
cella wherein stood the statue of the goddess. 

The temple had been restored by Nabonidus, who relaid the 
whole of the pavement and refaced with burnt brick the outside of 
the entrance pylon but did not in any way modify the plan: the 
original buildings, whose floors were only a few centimetres below 
those of Nabonidus, was due to Sin-balatsu-ikbi, the Assyrian 
governor of Ur in about 650 8.c.; his name occurred on the 
pavement bricks, but that he was really the founder of the temple 
was proved by the discovery in situ of thirteen of his cones ; they 
were set upright, bedded in a little bitumen, in holes below the walls 
and pavement of the sanctuary (pl. xxxv, 1). The inscription on the 
cones gives the dedication of the building to the goddess Nin-Gal, 
but in the upper casing of the courtyard well were found a number 
of stamped bricks of Sin-balatsu-ikbi the texts of which contain 
no less than eight variants, dedications of chapels or statue-bases 
to different subordinate gods ; we may conclude that the side 
chambers and the rooms off the court housed these minor deities, 
and that since the well served for the worship of them all the 
builders were at pains to insert in its lining written witness to 
the presence of each. 
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The building, denuded as it was, threw little light upon the ritual 
practised in it. On the north-west side of the well the pavement 
sloped together, and from its lowest point an open brick drain ran 
across the adjoining chamber (10) and out through the north-west 
wall (here reinforced by a patch of burnt brickwork); in the 
chamber was found a stone trough. In Room 6 was the leg of a 
bed or stool shaped as a bull’s leg, made of wood covered with 
bronze, and in the floor of the ce//a, which had been broken up by 
plunderers, a large gold bead and two fragments of gold leaf, 
probably all that was left of a foundation-deposit ; under the floor 
of Room 7 was a bronze figurine of a dog, also a deposit made at 
the time of the temple’s building. Apart from these no objects 
were found that were strictly speaking contemporary ; the hinge- 
stones of the doors of Rooms 1, 2 and 6 opening into the court 
were in position, but though they had been set there at the time 
of the reconstruction by Sin-balatsu-ikbi they were all old stones 
re-used ; of the two in Room 2 (all these were double doors) one 
was of Ur-Engur and one uninscribed; in Room 1, of Ur-Engur 
and Gimil-Sin; in Room 6, of Ur-Engur and Bur-Sin. Objects 
found in the filling beneath the floors, which antedate the 
reconstruction, will be described later. 

The south-west annexe was, as has been said, better preserved, 
but was not particularly interesting. It had no communication 
with the temple, from which it was separated by a wall of mud- 
brick decorated with T-shaped recesses, the usual thing with 
exterior walls of sacred buildings in the later periods. The Sin- 
balatsu-ikbi building, itself a reconstruction, had been repaved and in 
minor points remodelled in the Neo-Babylonian and in the Persian 
times. To judge from the plan, this court, with rooms open- 
ing off it and apparently a staircase in the east corner (Room 13), 
may have been the living quarters of the chief priest ; the principal 
alteration in the late period was the building of party walls on 
either side of the entrance, so that where there had been a double 
gateway with long shallow gate-chambers one had a narrow passage 
flanked by small rooms (17 to 20) used, as their burnt contents 
showed, for the storage of grain and straw. The top pavements, 
dating from the Persian days, were generally of old bricks re-used, 
the second pavement bore the stamps of Nebuchadnezzar, the third 
was that of Sin-balatsu-ikbi, made of bricks unstamped but 
recognizable by their size. 

Both temple and annexe were built against the inner face of a 
very heavy wall of mud brick which was the south-east wall of 
E-temen-ni-il, the sacred enclosure of the Ziggurat. The outer 
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side of the wall was strengthened with broad square buttresses, 
From the Temenos wall to the south corner of the Nin-Gal temple 
the face of the brickwork was plain, but when it became in effect 
the outer wall of the temple its character changed, and it was 
decorated with T-shaped grooves in the regular Neo-Babylonian 
fashion. Where the court of the temple began the wall had been 
cut through by one of Persian date, and from here onwards could 
not be traced until within a few metres of E-Dublal-Mah : this gap 
was due to a torrent formed by the winter drainage from the 
neighbouring mounds; the water had swept along between 
E-Dublal-Mah and the Ziggurat hollowing out a deep course which 
the winds later filled with sand, and had destroyed together with 
the wall of E-temen-ni-il every vestige of the north-east part 
of Nin-Gal’s temple, the north-east half of Nannar’s ‘ boat’ shrine, 
and the south angle of the great court. From here the main stream 
turned east and removed a whole stretch of the north-east 
Temenos wall beyond the ‘ Bur-Sin’ gate, while the remainder 
ran the length of the great court, passed over its north-west wall 
and found an exit to the plain through what is probably the north- 
west gate of the city. 

Trial shafts having shown that an older building underlay the 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi temple, the whole of this much ruined structure 
was removed and work carried down to a deeper level. In the 
filling below the floor were found a number of interesting objects. 

Room 2. Under the floor near the south corner was a founda- 
tion-tablet of black steatite with an inscription of Gudea, pazesi ot 
Lagash, c. 2800 B.c. It is surprising that the Lagash governor 
should have done any building at Ur, but that the presence of the 
tablet is not accidental is shown by the finding in the upper 
rubbish of a foundation-cone of the same person. The inscription 
on the tablet records the setting up in honour of the god Nindar 
of a temple called E-lal-tum, ‘the house to which honey is 
brought’. 

Room 3. Grouped together, but loose in the filling, were two 
pairs of foundation-tablets. One pair, of copper and black steatite 
respectively, bore duplicate inscriptions of Warad-Sin king of Larsa 
(pl. xxxvi, 1), the other pair, of copper and white steatite, inscrip- 
tions, also in duplicate, of the Kassite king Kuri-Galzu; the texts 
record in the first pair the building of ‘ the great wall raised like 
a mountain’ and in the second the restoration of a building called 
the Ga-(bur). Close to these tablets was the lower part of a small 
limestone statue in the round representing a standing figure clad 
in a skirt reaching to the feet ; and below the south-east wall of 
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the sanctuary was the very finely carved head of a priest in diorite 
o-og m. high (pl. xxxv, 2), The head is clean-shaven ; the ears 
are placed curiously high, and this, together with the full eyes 
and firmly marked eyelids, is in the old Gudea tradition, but the 
soft and skilful modelling of the rest of the face betrays a later 
development of art, and the piece can hardly be put earlier than 
the second half of the Third Dynasty. 

Room 6. Under the floor near the doorway of the court was 
a fragment ofa diorite stela with a dedication in honour of Nin-Gal 
on behalf of Utu-ha-gal king of Erech, ¢c. 2350 B.c., by his sakkanak 
Ur-(?). If, as is probable, the name is to be restored as Ur-Engur, 
we have the interesting new historical fact that Ur was at that time 
a vassal state of Erech and that Ur-Engur began his career as a 
subordinate governor, and by rebellion against Utu-ha-gal achieved 
independence and founded the autonomous Third Dynasty. This 
reading is supported by the fact, got from other inscriptions, that 
at the beginning of his reign Ur-Engur was building temples in 
honour of the patron gods of Erech and seems only later to have 
devoted himself entirely to the worship of Nannar, the special 
god of Ur; it may well be that his change of worship was 
dictated by nationalist considerations and was the final gesture of 
his political revolt. 

Under Room 14 in the annexe was found a stone crescent 
pierced for fixing upon an upright staff: this is such an object as 
is represented on seals, etc., standing in front of a shrine ; near 
this was a brooch or pendant of gold inlaid with stones. 


B. The Earlier Nin-Gal Temple (v. fig. 4 and pl. xxxv1, 2). 


The lower building lay about a metre and a half beneath the 
foundations of Sin-balatsu-ikbi, and was quite distinct from it. 
The north-east and south-west outer walls and those of the rooms 
lying along the north-east of the outer court were identical in the 
two buildings, i.e. the Assyrian governor had utilized what was 
left of the earlier work as foundations and had simply built upon 
these in the same lines; but over the rest of the site the old walls 
had fallen, or had been intentionally razed, down to two or three 
courses only above pavement level, and loose débris had been 
heaped above them and levelled to receive a building of quite 
another plan. 

The earlier temple was put up in honour of Nin-Gal by Kuri- 
Galzu, whose stamped bricks were found im situ in its walls and 
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pavements. While the building as a whole lay north-east and 
south-west the temple proper was orientated north-west and south- 
east, and in consequence the plan is curiously unsymmetrical. At 
the north-east end is an open court with rooms along its north-west 
wall and a well in its west corner, the same court, rooms, and well 
as are reproduced ata higher level in the Sin-balatsu-ikbi building. 
In the centre of the south-west side is the temple door leading into 
a passage-like room (1) through which one can ge either directly 
into the central chamber, or, turning to the left, into the outer 
chambers (2, 3 and 4) stretching along the south-east end of the 
temple. Corresponding to the entrance passage there is a long 
narrow chamber (6) on the south-west having a niche in the south- 
west (outer) wall wherein stands a brick statue-base. The central 
chamber (5) is roughly square with doors in each of its sides ; that 
on the north-west, facing the door from the outer room, is very 
wide and gives on the sanctuary (8) ; a raised brick base near the 
centre may have been an altar. At the back of the sanctuary, 
occupying the greater part of its area but set back in a shallow 
recess in the north-west wall, is a base, presumably for the 
cult statue, of solid brick measuring 3:00 m. wide by 1-15 m. deep, 
and o-gom. high; it is curiously irregular in construction and 
appears to have been an enlargement of what was originally 
a smaller base with steps on either side of it. In front of it there 
were found in position two tall cylindrical pottery stands (?) for 
offerings, and close by a large and finely carved fragment of shell 
inlay representing the ‘kaunakes’ or fleece skirt of a standing 
figure—a relic of temple decoration very much older than the time 
of Kuri-Galzu—and a piece of a vase beautifully cut in light grey 
obsidian. In the filling of the base itself, embedded in the brick- 
work, were found a number of small objects—a small crescent of 
thin copper plate and another of gold leaf, fragments of gold leaf 
embossed with figures and signs, clearly part of the casing 
of a large cylinder seal, gold wire, fragments of a variegated glass 
bead (perhaps the cylinder seal ?) much decayed, and of a little vase 
of variegated glass, a cylindrical silver pot, two miniature vases of 
glazed frit and a model of an altar (?) in the same material, and a 
broken statuette in unbaked mud _ inscribed with the titles 
of a nameless commandant. 

One feature of the plan deserves comment. The walls are very 
thick and the rooms are long and narrow, with the exception of 
the central room which is more or less square, but is remarkable 
for the disproportionately massive piers forming its four angles. 
From the contemporary shrine of E-Dublal-Mah we know that 
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Kuri-Galzu employed arches, built with properly shaped voussoir 
bricks, over doorways so deep that the arch might just as well be 
termed a vault. It is tempting to suggest that in the Nin-Gal 
temple the long rooms were also vaulted and that the central 


BUILDING “K P* 


NIN-GAL TEMPLE 


OF KURI-GALZU cme. 1400 B.C 
SCALE Sects ~PETEES. 





Fig. 4. 


chamber was surmounted by a dome: the theory would account 
for the heaviness of the piers, especially if the builders were not 
altogether at home with that form of architecture. 

Along the south-east side of the courtyard and temple lay a row 
of long narrow store-rooms bounded by the enceinte wall of the 
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temple complex, and from the court a double gateway (13) led out 
into a street. In the succeeding period this wall was rebuilt, 
though with a greater width, and served as the boundary wall of 
E-temen-ni-il, the Nin-Gal shrine being, as we have seen, included 
by the Neo-Babylonians within that sacred area ; but in the time 
of Kuri-Galzu, and a fortiori in the earlier periods, the Nin-Gal 
temple lay considerably below the level of the E-temen-ni-il terrace, 
whose containing wall must have run between it and the foot of 
the Ziggurat, and consequently fell within the outer area, E-gish- 
shir-gal. Behind, that is, south-west of the temple proper, was an 
annexe consisting of courts and rooms communicating with the 
range of rooms along the south-east ; the entrance to those was on 
the Ziggurat side, by means of a double gateway with guard- 
chamber (20). The plan, with its interior court and rooms opening 
off it, looks like that of a residential building, but the long rooms 
are certainly stores or service chambers ; in one, Room 15, there 
was set in the mud floor a circular patch of brick-paving which 
might have been the base for a mill or press, but apart from this 
there was nothing to identify the uses of the building. 

In these surrounding chambers there were signs of reconstruction 
which were not paralleled in the temple itself ; the lowest courses 
of some of the walls showed a different type of brickwork, and it 
was clear that Kuri-Galzu had here rebuilt on the remains of an 
earlier edifice, probably of the Larsa period, whose lines he had 
respected. But the temple was more thoroughly original and its 
walls uniformly of Kassite date—in the one or two cases where 
our excavations were carried deeper, we found under the wall- 
foundations brick-paving but no earlier walls ; there is therefore 
an older building on the site yet to be discovered, as indeed the 
importance of the site would lead one to expect, but it is a building 
differently planned from that which Kuri-Galzu raised above its 
ruins. 

Reconstruction is more obvious in the buildings on the other 
side of the street. The street, brick-paved for the greater part of 
its length, runs from the line of the (late) Temenos wall, the 
farthest point to which it has yet been traced, north-east along 
the side of the Nin-Gal temple, descends by a sloped ramp or by 
shallow steps to the level of the sunken court of E-Dublal-Mah, 
and enters that court by a wide double gateway. On the line of the 
steps a sloped and buttressed retaining-wall of Larsa date, running 
south-east immediately behind the outbuildings of E-Dublal-Mah, 
holds up the edge of a low terrace whereon stood another large 
temple. The gateway leading from the street into the courtyard 
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of the Nin-Gal temple is set back in a deep rectangular recess and 
immediately opposite to it is the gateway (1) of the new temple, 
originally, i.e. in the Larsa period, narrow and unpretentious but 
widened by Kuri-Galzu so as to match that of Nin-Gal. On the 
south-west side of this gate recess there is another door leading into 
a room (4) and a long passage (6) running parallel to the street 
and having along one side of it a range of small booth-like 
compartments (7 to 9) ; this may be part of the temple but might 
also be a small covered bazaar such as is common in oriental 
towns and often lies under the shadow if not in the actual 
precincts of a mosque. The excavation of the temple has not 
gone far as yet, we have only cleared a row of small chambers 
along its south-west limits, some of them little chapels with statue- 
bases of brick, and any account of these is best reserved until 
more work has been done on the site; here it need only 
be said that all the walls are Kassite, rebuilt over a few courses of 
Larsa bricks. Of work later in date than this virtually nothing 
was found ; the few traces of wall or drain that did survive were 
not sufficient to afford a ground-plan, and the only remarkable 
feature was the enormous quantity of ashes that buried the site ; 
over the ruins of the Kuri-Galzu temple layers of black and grey ash 
as much as two metres thick rose almost to the modern surface ; 
much of this showed traces of grain and straw, and one must 
suppose that at some time later than the Kassite the place became 
a huge granary which somehow met with disaster : what there was 
of Neo-Babylonian or Persian building lay above this ash-heap and 
the burning of the granary must therefore date before that period. 
Near the surface and connected with the latest remains were a few 
graves of which one, a clay sarcophagus with one flat and one oval 
end, contained together with the bones of a girl a bowl and vase of 
bronze, two vases of glazed frit, a bronze bracelet and a necklace 
of gold and sardonyx beads; more unusual was the finding of 
three brick boxes underlying what had been the floor of a late 
building, containing votive figurines. These were moulded 
in unbaked mud, thickly coated with a white limewash and painted 
with black ; they represented priests wearing the fish robe of the 
god Ea." Unfortunately, exposed as they were to damp from the 
surface, these interesting figures had largely resolved themselves 
into their native mud, and out of the number found (there were 
seven in one box) only two were at all recognizable. A well- 
inscribed door-socket of Gimil-Sin (c, 2213 B.c.) was the only 


* On such figures, see H. Zimmern in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N.F .1., p. 152. 
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object from the lower stratum, and this was apparently not 
in place. 

This new temple, even at the present early stage of the work, 
does bring out one important fact. It is built, as I have said, 
upon a terrace which raises it well above the ground level of 
E-Dublal-Mah, and the level of E-Dublal-Mah is again not that of 
the Great Courtyard. Therefore even within the limits of E-gish- 
shir-gal, the temple complex of Nannar, there were distinct 
differences of level; not only was the Ziggurat based high upon 
its terrace E-temen-ni-il, but the separate buildings within the 
great walled precinct might have their own platforms giving them 
greater or less dignity and a more individual character. This 
breaking up of the ground levels must have resulted in a variety 
and a liveliness which would have been wholly lacking had our 
pre-conceived notions been correct and the temenos been designed 
as a unit raised perhaps above the surrounding city but within the 
girdle of its walls of a uniform and artificial flatness. 





Part II. E-pusiat-mau. 


To the south-east of the temple E-Nun-Mah, cleared by us in 
1922-3, there was a patch of fairly high-lying ground capped with 
a little knoll which betrayed signs of previous excavation. Our 
own work in E-Nun-Mah had touched the fringe of the site and 
had produced at the north-west end a brick pavement of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and some loose bricks of Ishme-Dagan from which it 
was gathered that the building yet to be unearthed was called 
E-mu-ri-a-na (by which name it is entered in the plan published 
in the Ant. Journ. ili, 312), while at the south-east end we 
had come upon remains of mud-brick walls and door-socket 
stones clearly belonging to the upper levels of the same building. 
The disturbance of the small mound was due to Taylor’s work 
in the middle of last century; he hit upon the two-roomed 
building which we shall know as the sanctuary of E-Dublal-Mah, 
cleared it and cut down through its floor to a depth of twelve 
feet, finding in the process two inscribed door-sockets and another 
inscribed stone. 

Unfortunately Taylor’s account published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv, is very far from lucid. He 
could gather no idea of the character and importance of the 
building, which he regarded as either a house or, more probably, 
a washing-place for the dead, nor of its date and history, nor are 
his notes always exact ; what does appear from his description is 
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1. E-Dublal-Mah as incorporated in the E-Gig-Par of Nabonidus: view from S. corner 
showing mud-brick additions 








2. E-Dublal-Mah as incorporated in the E-Gig-Par of Nabonidus: the NE. side 
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2. Stela of I1Ird Dynasty period from the E-Gig-Par 
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the sad fact that the building was far better preserved then than 
it is to-day. His description of arched doorways seemed to point 
to the ‘house’ being late ; the mention of niches in the face of 
the outer wall would assign to it a certain importance ; but the 
fact that he had dug the place, and ‘with the exception of the 
inscribed stones and bricks already noticed found nothing of any 
interest in this ruin’, did not encouragé one to repeat his work. 
However, if the temenos as a whole was to be planned, this site, 
which bordered on and seemed to be an extension of E-Nun-Mah, 
could not be omitted, and therefore Hamoudi’s gang was put on 
to clear the high knoll where Taylor’s dump showed, starting 
along the Nebuchadnezzar floor-level by E-Nun-Mah and working 
towards the south and south-west. Mud-brick walls standing to 
no great height appeared almost immediately, and very soon we 
had got into the chambers excavated by Taylor, now filled up 
once more with wind-borne sand, and bricks fallen from the 
exposed walls. With the appearance here im situ of the inscribed 
bricks mentioned by Taylor the importance of the place became 
obvious, more men were put under Hamoudi’s orders and the 
field of work extended, and I found that the question of what 
was to be the second half of the season’s programme had settled 
itself. 

The site is occupied by two distinct buildings on different 
levels, only the small sanctuary of E-Dublal-Mah being common 
to both periods : the upper building was a convent due as a whole 
to Nabonidus but incorporating, besides the sanctuary, certain 
elements dating from the time of Sin-balatsu-ikbi and Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; the lower was a large temple complex reconstructed by 
Kuri-Galzu on foundations for the most part of the Larsa period 
but retaining some features such as the sanctuary itself which 
boasted a greater antiquity. The description of the place falls 
naturally into two parts corresponding to the main building 
periods, those of Nabonidus and Kuri-Galzu, and the builders of 
less importance can be dealt with under those headings according 
7 their work is incorporated in the upper ground-plan or in the 
ower. 


I. The E-Gig-Par of Nabonidus (v. plan, fig 5, and 


pls. xxxviII-XL!). 


The building, so far as it is preserved, forms a rectangle some 
95:0 m, long by 50-0 m. wide, orientated north-west and south- 
east, but originally there was an extension to the north-east 
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uniting the E-Gig-Par to E-Nun-Mah, and to the south-east 
there may have been further rooms of which all signs have 
disappeared with the denudation of the site. With the exception 
of the north-west end, where the unusual solidity of the walls of 
E-Dublal-Mah underlying the principal knoll had ensured their 
‘preservation to a considerable height, the ruin was in a very sorry 
state ; the walls, built of mud brick, seldom stood more than two 
or three courses high, and more often were destroyed down to 
floor-level and could only be planned by the edges of the burnt- 
brick pavements, where these survived, or, where the pavements 
too had perished, by scraping the surface of the ground and letting 
exposure to the sun bring out in nuances of colour the lines of 
crude brick and mud mortar as distinct from the amorphous 
nature of the filling. 

As a glance at the plan will show, the building consisted of two 
distinct parts. The north-west half is formed by a court enclosed 
on three sides by a double line of walls between which are 
chambers communicating with each other or with the court; on 
the fourth or north-west side a central doorway of imposing 
dimensions opens on a two-roomed sanctuary the outer chamber 
of which (1) has side doors leading to further sets of rooms, that 
to the east (9-13) quite isolated from the court, that to the west 
(3-8) reached also from the court by a gate (5) whose size might 
imply that this was a second shrine. The south-east part, com- 


municating with the courtyard by a long passage having a drain 
along its centre, is made up of four self-contained blocks (one 
Pf denuded and only suggested on the plan) each con- 


sisting of a small court with chambers opening on to it. These 
seem to be residential quarters, just as the north-west part is 
obviously a temple. In both parts the brick-inscriptions found 
in the pavements were uniform; they record that Nabonidus 
built for SIN (= Nannar) in Ur the E-Ge-Par ( = E-Gig-Par) as 
House of the Priestess of Nannar. 

From an inscription preserved at Yale we know that Nabonidus, 
in obedience to certain omens, appointed his own daughter Bel- 
Shalti-Nannar, sister of Belshazzar, High Priestess of Nannar in 
Ur, celebrating the induction with great solemnity and giving her 
admirable advice as to the proper conduct of herself and her office. 
It would be unreasonable not to connect this appointment with 
the same king’s building of a house for the same functionary, and 
I have no hesitation in identifying the E-Gig-Par as the actual 
convent whereof Bel-Shalti-Nannar was Lady Superior, especially 
as the sanctuary which formed the nucleus of the Neo-Babylonian 
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work was itself no innovation but one of the oldest and most 
important temples of Ur. 
The courtyard, 29:0 m. by 27-50 m. was brick-paved throughout. 


THE E~CIC~PAR or NABONIDUS 


INCORPORATING — E~DUBLAL~ MAK 
SGNLE Spaccietmntaaprns PRC 


Fic. §. 


The north-east wall had perished altogether, and the position of 

the gates was fixed only by the pavement of the passages that led 

through them and by the door-sockets (uninscribed) found in situ ; 
VOL. V cc 
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the outer wall was therefore purely conjectural, its position being 
guessed from the line of the ends of the passages, but it may 
have been further to the east if a burnt-brick drain-base outside 
the southern gate was really set in the main wall and not in 
a branch of it as restored in our plan. In the court, 4-50 m. from 
the same gate, was a well surmounted by a well-house in burnt 
brick, a buttressed wall enclosing a small chamber or platform with 
raised brick floor and the well-head proper ; this was a recon- 
struction at a higher level of the well in the Kuri-Galzu court. 
Facing the entrance of the E-Dublal-Mah sanctuary stood a burnt- 
brick base, probably for a stela, 3-10 m. long and o-go m. broad 
and 0:50 m. high; immediately to the east of it there was a 
trough or basin sunk in the pavement, made of bricks set on 
edge, heavily lined with bitumen, measuring 0-75 m. by 0-60 m, 
and 0:32 m. deep; a similar but smaller brick base faced the 
second doorway in the north-west wall, a strong argument in 
favour of the view that the rooms behind were also in the nature 
of a shrine. 

In a preliminary report such as this it is unnecessary to go into 
details about the rooms south-east of the court, the residential 
part of the ‘convent’. They were so ruined that little more than 
their ground-plan could be recovered from them, nor was there 
anything other than that plan and the brick-inscriptions already 
quoted to explain their use. Of the many door-sockets found 
only one was inscribed, and that a stone of Ur-Engur obviously 
re-used without reference to its text. Interest centred in the 
buildings north-west and south-west of the court. 

The ancient two-roomed sanctuary of E-Dublal-Mah was built 
of burnt brick; its outer face was decorated with vertical T-shaped 
grooves ; the two side doorways of the entrance-chamber were 
arched, the eastern arch standing intact at the present day while 
of the western some voussoir bricks were found in position though 
the crown of the vault had fallen ; probably the two main doors 
had been arched also. A new brick pavement had been laid down 
in the Neo-Babylonian period, the floor of the inner room or shrine 
being raised by the height of three shallow steps above that of the 
entrance-chamber, but otherwise the interior had not been tampered 
with. But on the outside the accretions were many. The face of 
the sanctuary had been lengthened westwards by a wall of mud 
brick on which was continued the grooved decoration of the 
original work up to the door of the second shrine ; behind this, 
another heavy mud-brick wall had been run out from the south 
jamb of the side-door to the same entrance-line, and in the space 
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between the two was contrived a tiny chamber (3) with a raised 
mud bench and a drain in the corner which might have served as 
a lavatory or place of ablution. From the (ruined) west angle of 
the inner sanctuary a still more massive wall of mud brick formed 
the back of the late annexe and continued as the south-east 
boundary-wall of the E-temen-ni-il enclosure. In front of the 
building, on either side of the great entrance-door, a kind of 
bench of solid brickwork (the bricks were old ones re-used) had 
been built up against the foot of the grooved wall, perhaps as 
a reinforcement ; from the east angle of the sanctuary, projecting 
slightly outside its frontage line, ran the mud-brick boundary- 
wall of the court, nearly five metres thick. Another wall parallel 
to this started against the north jamb of the arched doorway, and 
behind it the grooved face of the old wall was entirely masked by 
a heavy reinforcement of mud brick which behind the sanctuary 
was carried on as an independent wall, the north-east boundary of 
E-temen-ni-il, to the south corner of the great courtyard where 
apparently a doorway through it joined E-temen-ni-il to the north- 
west court of E-Nun-Mah. The walls running north-east and 
south-west enclosed chambers whose eastern limit was fixed by the 
side wall of E-Nun-Mah, though that was the only evidence of 
their extent that the denuded condition of the site afforded. 

Not all these changes were due to the building of the E-Gig- 
Par by Nabonidus; in Room 6 beneath the Nabonidus floor 
there was one laid by Nebuchadnezzar, in Rooms 7 and 8 
Nebuchadnezzar’s was the only pavement, in Room 4 there was 
a lower pavement of Sin-balatsu-ikbi, and on both sides of the 
sanctuary some of the heavy mud-brick walls were older in their 
foundation than Nabonidus even if their upper courses might be 
his: the patching-up of E-Dublal-Mah was no new thing. But 
though his re-using of older walls was not confined to the burnt- 
brick structure of the two-roomed sanctuary, yet the building as 
it is shown on the plan is what he made of it and there is nothing 
there which does not belong to his E-Gig-Par. 

In the north wing the small narrow room No. 12 clearly served 
as a kitchen (pl. xxviii, 1); in the south corner of it was a raised 
brick bench and next to it a hollow in the pavement perhaps for 
a fire, though the occasional marks of heavy burning elsewhere 
on the walls pointed rather to the use of a movable hearth; scattered 
about the room were four large flat quernstones and as many rub- 
bers, a small saucer, and, broken in the east corner, a large vessel of 
coloured glaze ware. By the threshold of the door, in fragments 
separated from each other by over half a metre’s space and crushed 
cc2 
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beneath the bricks from the door-jamb, lay an ivory pyxis, a circular 
box 0-05 m. high and 0:06 m. in diameter, the outside delicately 
carved with a row of dancing girls. On some of the pieces 
the surface has suffered considerably, others are well preserved 
(though all when found were soft and flaking and had to be 
treated chemically before they could be lifted from the ground) ; 
the dancers, Egyptian in feature and dress, are represented as 
holding hands in an endless chain ; above their heads a garland 
of pointed leaves defines the rim of the pyxis. In spite of the 
obvious Egyptian influence shown by subject and treatment this 
ivory carving is no product of Egypt—neither the proportions of 
the figures nor the treatment of detail is at all consistent with 
Egyptian workmanship; it is unquestionably Phoenician and 
must be classed with those rare examples of Phoenician ivories of 
which most derive from Layard’s excavations at Nimrud. That 
it is earlier in date than the floor on which it was found is shown 
by the fact of its having been broken in antiquity and mended 
with clumsy bronze rivets; the rivet-holes are driven brutally 
through the figures and the twisted metal which serves at the 
same time as handles hides them from view ; on grounds of style 
it would best be assigned to the seventh century B.c. 

In Room g, on the threshold of the arched doorway to the 
outer chamber of the sanctuary, there was found the limestone 
relief illustrated on pl. xxxvi, 2. It measures 0-45 m. in length 
by 0:25 m. in height. In the centre stands Ea, the patron god of 
Eridu (Abu Shahrein), holding a vase from which flow two streams 
of water with fish swimming up the streams; the god wears a 
flounced skirt, a late version of the ‘kaunakes’, and a horned 
crown and a necklace, and is bearded. In front of him stands 
a minor deity, similarly dressed, in the attitude of homage, and 
on his other side a figure almost entirely destroyed by the flaking 
of the stone ; he is bearded, his right hand is raised in worship, his 
head-dress is not the horned cap of the gods: probably therefore 
he can be identified as a human king. The carving must date 
from the latter part of the Third Dynasty or not much later, and, 
since it was found in the Nabonidus building, was presumably 
kept there as a relic. In Room 6 two socket-stones were found 
in position, connected with the Nabonidus floor but themselves of 
different dates and only re-used by his builders; one bore an 
inscription of Gimil-Sin (2213-2208 B.c.), the other a dedication 
by Ur-Engur to In-in-na, the patron goddess of Erech, which is of 
peculiar interest as supporting the theory that the king started 
his career as a vassal of Utu-ha-gal of Erech. It may be remarked 
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that the presence of inscribed sockets here, whereas all found in 
the south-east part of E-Gig-Par were uninscribed, is further 
evidence that these mud-brick chambers attached to the old 
sanctuary themselves composed a shrine and that the rest were 
for business or residential: in my experience that distinction 
almost invariably holds good. 

In Rooms E.S. 1 and E.S. 4, under the floors but belonging to 
the Nabonidus building 1 in that they were set here as protective 
charms at the time of its construction, we found four small bronze 
figurines of dogs, one with its face covered with gold leaf, and 
a figure of a bearded man (the king himself?) wearing a "long 
robe and carrying a vase. From the same rooms but above floor- 
level came a few clay tablets of the ‘School exercise’ type, 
i.e. circular tablets having a ‘fair copy’ on one side and the 
pupil’s reproduction of it on the other, and part of a syllabary 
endorsed ‘the property of the boys’ school’: with these were 
some bricks on which were scratched draught-board-like designs 
of small squares distinguished here and there by crosses ; | am 
inclined to see in some of these, ‘abaci’ for teaching simple 
arithmetic, others of another type are game-boards.*. At any rate 
we have here evidence for Bel-Shalti-Nannar’s convent having had 
its educational side, and a further discovery would seem to show 
that its methods were thoroughly up to date. For in Room ES. 2 


there were found all together a number of objects that appeared 
strangely out of place in a Neo-Babylonian building. The first of 
these was an inscription on diorite of King Dungi (2282-2224 B.c.); 
it had been part of a statue, and when this was broken the frag- 
ment had been carefully trimmed down so as to preserve the text 
intact ; two holes for metal pins had been drilled into the face of 
the stone. Then there was a foundation-cone of Kudur-Mabug 


* Other such bricks, also associated with ‘school exercise’ tablets, were found in 
atrial trench cut just outside the south-west wall of the Temenos. The ‘ abaci’ 
have sixty squares arranged in a rectangle of six by ten, ten and six being the 
basic numbers of Babylonian arithmetic; the game-boards are T-shaped. The 
game is widely diffused. Professor Newberry supplies the following note : 
‘A game called in Egypt dsw(?), Robbers (?), played with pieces similar to those 
used in the game Sn.t but with the squares differently arranged. Certain squares 
are marked with a cross or are inscribed with hieroglyphic signs. The earliest 
example of such a board dates from the XVIIth Dynasty (from the tomb of Aghor, 
now in Cairo), but it is probable that the game was known in Egypt as early as the 
Old Kingdom. Other similar boards have been found at Bismaya (Adab) in 
Lower Mesopotamia, of the age of Sargon (now in the Chicago Oriental Institute) ; 
at Susa (de Morgan, Delegation en Perse, tome vii, p. 105); at Enkomi, Cyprus 
(A. S. Murray, Exc. in Cyprus, p. 12, fig. 19). Ridgeway (J.H.S., xvi, 290) 


gives his theory as to playing the game. 
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and with this a few clay tablets of the Third Dynasty ; a great 
votive mace-head of granite, 0-35 m. in diameter and 0-20 m. 
high, uninscribed but probably of early date; a large kudurru or 
boundary-stone of the Kassite period with at the top a snake and 
a row of symbols of the chief gods carved in relief and on the 
sides a long inscription (damaged) giving title-deeds of landed 
property and elaborate curses on any one who might tamper with 
the same (pl. xxxix). Finally there was a drum-shaped clay pedestal 
(pl. xt, 1) with an inscription in four columns on its rounded face, 
in the first three columns copies in Sumerian of three texts of Bur- 
Sin recording the dedication of statues, and in the fourth column 
the explanation in Semitic—‘ Copies of bricks of the (?) of Ur, the 
work of Bur-Sin king of Ur, which Sin-balatsu-ikbi vice-regent of 
Ur has found when searching for the ground-plan of E-gish-shir- 
gal. Nabu-shum-iddina the priest of Ur has singled out and 
copied them for men’s admiration.’ This is a museum exhibit, 
or a label attached to the original bricks when exhibited, and we 
must needs conclude that the other objects of such different 
dates found with it are the remains of a little museum of local 
antiquities organized by Bel-Shalti-Nannar and run in connexion 
with the school, nor indeed shall we feel surprised if we remember 
how marked were the antiquarian tastes of her father Nabonidus. 

The text of Nabu-shum-iddina implies that the Assyrian 
governor of his time had carried out some repairs on the site 
of E-Dublal-Mah, but another document confirms this and 
supplies more detailed information. Inside the western side-door 
of the outer chamber of the sanctuary we found a brick hinge-box 
which was still used in the Nabonidus period but did not origin- 
ally belong to it, and in the box, undisturbed since the time 
when it was first put there, a socket-stone with an inscription 
of Sin-balatsu-ikbi. The stone was a fine piece, bright green in 
colour, capable of taking a high polish ; it was carved in the form 
of a coiled snake, and had been the upper part of a Kassite 
kudurru or boundary-stone which had been sawn in two by 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi’s workmen ; the inscription was engraved on the 
smooth under-surface, the hollow for the hinge-pole was ground 
into the top of the serpent’s head. The inscription with its 
record of his repairs is full of interest. ‘To the celestial Sin, 
messenger of the gods, king of all Enlils, his Lord, Sin-balatsu- 
ikbi the governor of Ur, son of Nin-gal-idinnam the vice-regent 
of Ur, caretaker of E-bad-nir-gal. E-temen-ni-gur-ru was in 
ruins, its huge building of brick, its platform wall (temen) was 
decayed, its foundations were hidden, its gate had perished. Its 
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location was searched out, in the midst of the piling-up of its 
latform I ordered to build it, its head was raised up. On a door 
of box-wood (?), costly wood from mountains far away, fixed with 
bronze pegs in the mighty wall, a fronting (?. USH) of gold 
made splendid the silver lock, the bands of the hinge-pole, which 
was of strong bronze, I ordered to be overlaid with silver. The 
Gate of E-sag-dili, the house built in the Processional Way 
(?. halla) may it stand for ever. Whosoever shall cover up my 
inscription or change its place, may Sin and Nin-Gal, the great 
gods who protect me, destroy his name’ (pl. xu, 1). 

So far as we could see, the restorations of Sin-balatsu-ikbi were 
less thoroughgoing than he claims. The doors of bronze and 
silver have of course long since disappeared, but the actual 
structure of the sanctuary betrayed, apart from the presence of 
the door-socket, no trace of his work: the reinforcement bench 
against the front wall was almost certainly due to him, and so too 
were some of the mud-brick walls to the south-west of the 
sanctuary. Their foundations went too deep to be part of the 
Nabonidus rebuilding, and some smaller cross-walls connected 
with them were found buried below pavements of Nebuchadnezzar 
and were therefore earlier than his time whereas they were later 
than Kuri-Galzu. But if the Assyrian governor was really 
responsible for any reconstruction on a large scale his successors 
had swept away virtually all signs of it. 


Il. The E-Dublal-Mah of Kuri-Galzu (v. plan, fig. 6, and 


pls. xL1I-xLv). 


After trial soundings which proved the existence of earlier 
buildings below the Neo-Babylonian E-Gig-Par the whole of the 
latter was gradually removed and underlying remains exposed. 
At a depth of 1-80m. beneath the courtyard of Nabonidus was 
found a second, of different shape and size, brick-paved and well 
preserved ; the burnt-brick sanctuary went down to this new 
pavement level; south of the new court were chambers which, 
partly because they were raised above the court-level and partly 
owing to the irregular denudation of the top surface, lay only 
some 0:50 m. below those of the E-Gig-Par. Brick-inscriptions, 
which were plentiful, showed that the whole building was the 
work of Kuri-Galzu the Kassite king of Babylon (c. 1400 B.c.) 
who was, as so often, restoring an older temple ; of this the builder 
was the Larsa king Ishme-Dagan (2117-2097 B.c.), but he too 
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was working on the site if not on the actual foundations of 
a building much older yet. 

As can be seen from the photograph on pl. xt111, the two-roomed 
sanctuary of burnt brick is raised above the level of the court on 
a podium or base whose containing-wall, also of burnt brick, is 
relieved by the same T-shaped grooves as distinguish the upper 
building. Behind this base the walls of the sanctuary itself go 
right down to pavement level and have the same grooved surface, 
but about on the line of the top of the base there is a definite 
break in the construction, below which the grooves do not exactly 
correspond to those above and the bricks bear the stamp not of 
Kuri-Galzu but of Ishme-Dagan. In the upper wall the stamped 
bricks of Kuri-Galzu are of four types, and on one type we have 
an inscription which explains this change ; it reads ‘To Nannar 
his King Kuri-Galzu the minister of Enlil, the mighty king, king 
of Sumer and Akkad, king of the four quarters of the world ; 
E-Dublal-Mah, the ancient house which from days of old had 
decayed, I built on the four sides, I restored to its place, I made 
good its foundation’, What happened was this; Kuri-Galzu 
found Ishme-Dagan’s building still standing to a fair height but 
in a dangerously ruinous state: he therefore pulled down the 
upper part of the wall, leaving it to a height of 1-35-1-60m. 
above the courtyard level, i.e. enough to hold up the pavement 
of the chambers, for the lower part of the Larsa building had been 
filled in solid and its floor lay 1-15 m. higher than the court ; 
it was probably the weight of this filling which endangered the 
foundations. Against the stump of the old wall the Kassite 
king then put up a reinforcement or ‘kisu’, made from broken 
bricks taken from his predecessor’s work with a facing of new 
bricks of his own, forming a solid platform round three sides 
(the facing wall was presumably carried up higher as a parapet) 
the top of which was reached from the court by a flight of brick 
steps: then on the line of the old wall, which he used as a 
foundation, he built the new wall of E-Dublal-Mah, the wall 
that stands to-day. The description of his methods given in 
the inscription agrees exactly with what we find in the field. 

It was a remarkable piece of good luck which preserved so 
much of this temple through the restorations of later kings and 
the long period of decay to the present time, for it contains 
a feature which for the history of architecture is of prime im- 
portance. The two side-doors of the outer chamber were arched, 
and while of that on the south-west a few voussoirs were found 
still in position, the north-east arch was complete (pl. xiv, 1) : 
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1. Roomsin S. wing of E-Dublal-Mah, Kuri-Galzu period. In foreground, part of 
great courtyard. The hoard of tablets was found in the room marked with a cross 


2. Tablets in situ below the brick pavement of room 8, E-Dublal-Mah 
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it is very much the earliest example known of an arch employed 
as an architectural element in the facade of a building. The prin- 
ciple of the arch was known long before this—there was found at 
Nippur a roughly-formed brick arch which seems to date back 
to pre-Sargonic times, and at Tello an arch well built in brick 
but of doubtful date*; but these are small underground affairs, 











PLAN oF E-DUB-LAL-MAH, 


Fic. 6. 


drains or conduits, and the Nippur arch is so crude that its 
builders seem to have had little experience of such methods of 
construction, whereas the arch of Kuri-Galzu is a finished 
piece of work perfectly regular in form and composed of true 
wedge-shaped voussoir bricks, showing long practice in arch 
building. It happens to be, as I have said, the oldest surviving 
instance of an arch being used where it could be seen, in a wall 
standing above ground, but it is proof of the arch having been 


* Découvertes en Chaldée, Pl. 57 bis, 1. 
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familiarly employed much earlier than the fifteenth century B.c., 
and this must modify not a little our ideas of what Mesopotamian 
buildings may have looked like at an early period. 

If the narrower doorways were thus skilfully arched, there is 
no reason why the greater span of the two main doors should 
not have been similarly covered ; the width of the first is 0-80 m. 
and the curve of the arch, composed of sixteen bricks, is rather 
less than hemispherical, the height of the soffit from the line of 
the bottom springers being 0-30 m. ; the width of the outer door 
is 2-80 m., which would mean an arch 1-05 m. high. It is tempt- 
ing to suggest that the outer chamber of the sanctuary was 
barrel-vaulted and the inner chamber domed, either with a true 
dome or with one made up of barrel-vaulting such as one sees 
e.g. in Coptic churches in Egypt; the heaviness of the longer 
walls of the outer chamber and of all those of the inner, dispro- 
portionate to the comparatively small area of the interior space, 
lends colour to such a view when once it is known that the 
builders possessed the necessary technical skill. 

In the inner shrine Kuri-Galzu left untouched the old pave- 
ment of brick ; in the outer chamber he laid down a floor of 
bitumen spread over a foundation of broken brick rubble. As 
in the later building of Sin-balatsu-ikbi, the great outer door 
seems to have had attached to it some special significance, for 
in either jamb there are bricks with a stamp not found elsewhere 
recording that ‘the sublime great gate which from of old had 
decayed I built and to its place I restored it’; but of the decora- 
tion of gate or of walls no trace remained. 

The courtyard which lay in front and to the south-west of the 
shrine was not changed—even the pavement made of unstamped 
bricks seems to be considerably older than Kuri-Galzu though it 
may have been patched by him. Similarly the buildings round 
the court are in their foundations much older, though most of the 
standing walls represent the Kassite restoration, the main differ- 
ence being that in most cases the floors were raised so that in the 
doorways opening on to the court, brick steps had to be inserted 
to connect the two ground-levels. 

Certain features of the court call for attention. The brick pave- 
ment stopped short of the bounding wall, ending with a border 
formed of narrow bricks or bricks set on edge, and from this to the 
wall there was plain earth, its surface perhaps a little higher than the 
pavement; the earth ran in front of the doorways as well as along 
the walls. This is difficult to explain. Had there been a flower- 
bed or shrubbery round the court (this seemed a possible theory), 
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1. Tablets from room 8, E-Dublal-Mah 


2. E-Dublal-Mah: the sanctuary seen from the S. corner 
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E-Dublal-Mah: the sanctuary facade from the courtyard 


E-Dublal-Mah: W. corner of courtyard showing steps to the E-temen-ni-il terrace 
and the gate of the street leading to the Nin-Gal temple 
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one would have expected a strip of pavement leading across it to 
each door: had there been a pent-house roof forming a sort of 
cloister round the court, one would look for something better 
under it than a floor of trodden earth, and for some traces of 
wooden uprights, of which there were none. Immediately in 
front of the great gate of the sanctuary, occupying the space 
between wall and pavement, there was a rectangle of brick rubble 
packing which when found stood 0:30-0:40 m. high, having on 
its north-east side a projection of bricks rather more regularly 
laid and sloping down to floor-level; no traces remained of the 
casing which must have contained the rubble filling. I would 
suggest that this was a base or platform, approached by a flight 
of steps, on which the priest stood to pour the libation of the 
morning and evening sacrifice. The water would be brought 
from the well close by, and as the great metal doors were flung 
open to the daylight revealing the wall-decoration of lapis lazuli 
and silver and gold and the statue of the god on his throne high 
at the back of the shrine, the ministrant would pour his offering 
into the tall slender vase filled with green leaves and clusters of 
dates. The relief on the great stela of Ur-Engur illustrates just 
such a scene as may have been enacted daily in front of E-Dublal- 
Mah. Midway between the platform and the well there was 
a square patch of paving with its bricks quite differently laid and 
in the centre of it an unpaved earth space; it might possibly 
mark the place where grew a sacred tree. 

In the west corner of the court was a flight of brick steps 
leading up to the terrace of E-temen-ni-il, and close to this 
a gateway in the south-west wall led through a guard-room (33) 
to the street which ran up past the Nin-Gal temple and the as 
yet unidentified temple facing it: in this same western wing 
of the court there were two rectangular brick bases set in 
the pavement which may have been for stelae; these were 
contemporary with the pavement. Against the south corner 
of E-Dublal-Mah and partly underlying it was another rectangular 
base which had been half hidden below and half incorporated 
in the pavement; it lay at an angle at variance with that of 
the building as a whole and was made of Ur-Engur bricks set 
in bitumen. 

On the north-east side of the court a double gateway led 
through a guard-chamber (32) on to a long paved court running 
along the south-east face of E-Nun-Mah (vide plan, Antig. Journ. 
iii, 320), which, though divided by cross-walls and gates in the 
time of Kudur-Mabug (c. 2070 B.c.), had originally been more 
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in the nature of a broad processional way and perhaps had never 
lost this character in spite of being divided: it certainly remained 
the principal approach to E-Dublal-Mah and through the courtyard 
of that building to the Nin-Gal temple. From the west angle of 
this thoroughfare a gateway, remodelled by Kuri-Galzu, gave 
access to the rooms and courts (T.T.B. 27a, 27, 33, 34 35) lying 
between E-Dublal-Mah and E-Nun-Mabh; all these were buildings 
of Larsa date re-used in the Kassite period. Room T.T.B. 27 
presented certain difficulties, The brick pavement, of Larsa date, 
covered only part of its area, leaving an unpaved space along the 
north-west and south-west sides, that on the south-west being 
continued by a strip of open ground between E-Dublal-Mah and 
the back of the wall of Room 27a; along the north-west this 
space was filled with a packing of broken brick edged with 
bitumen rising slightly above pavement-level and was crossed by 
a brick path which was also a drain-cover running from door to 
door, and along the south-west there was similar packing and 
bitumen partly concealed by the ruins of Kuri-Galzu’s ‘kisu’ 
or reinforcement. From the plan it is fairly obvious that in the 
Larsa period the shrine E-Dublal-Mah had been completely 
isolated, a narrow passage and gateway separating it from the 
buildings which approached most closely its eastern corner, a 
passage which had its counterpart in the strip of unpaved soil 
continuing round the south-east and south-west sides. The wide 
‘kisu’ of Kuri-Galzu did away with this isolation by burying the 
gateway and joining up the east angle of the shrine with the 
boundary wall of the courtyard, and though the burnt-brick 
‘kisu’ along the north-east side was but narrow, yet this seems 
to have been hidden by mud brickwork which filled all the space 
between the shrine and the back wall of Room 27a and continued 
with the same width to the north corner of the shrine (its line 
corresponding with the pavement edge) so as to form a platform 
like that on the south-east and south-west faces. No trace of 
this mud brickwork was specially noted at the time of excavation, 
but against this face of E-Dublal-Mah there was a heavy mud- 
brick wall built by Sin-balatsu-ikbi and his successors which was 
standing as high as the shrine itself; this I cut away in order to 
lay bare the earlier work, and its foundations certainly went down 
very low: probably they rested immediately on the Kuri-Galzu 
platform and I removed both together without observing the 
difference in the size of bricks, a difference of only about one 
centimetre, which alone would mark a change of date. This 
does not explain the unpaved strip along the north-west side of 
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Room 27. Since the two doors of the room did not face each 
other the path and drain had to cross the floor at an angle, but it 
is noticeable that instead of doing so directly it comes straight 
from the north-west door at right angles with the wall-line, and 
only when it reaches the edge of the pavement turns aside 
towards the south-east entrance; this would imply that the 
unpaved area was occupied by some structure which had to be 
skirted and so prevented an immediate turn; a brick box like an 
impost-hole by the west door-jamb pointed to the same thing. 
The structure must have been part of the Larsa (not of the 
Kuri-Galzu) building, and it seems natural to connect it with the 
unpaved area round the whole of the great courtyard, which 
belonged to the Larsa as well as to the Kassite period, but 
whether it was a cloister or what it was there was nothing to show. 

As regards the buildings round the courtyard, three rooms 
(1, 30,and 31) communicated with the court only, and must have 
been service-chambers of some sort, the rest group themselves 
into more or less comprehensible units. Thus in the south angle 
of the ‘ processional way’ a main door gives access to a complex 
of eleven rooms (19 to 29) ; off the entrance passage (29) lie two 
narrow chambers, one leading out of the other, while by another 
door one passes into a court {25), once paved, having on one side 
a long room (26) and at the back another long room leading to 
three more (21, 20, and 19) and to two small square chambers ; 
Rooms 19 and 20 were probably at one time a single court later 
divided up longitudinally ; the internal walls in 19 appear to be 
those of sheds standing in an open yard. 

On the south-east side of the courtyard two doors serve a range 
of small rooms all communicating with each other (Rooms 1 5-18) 
and with a long enclosure (14), probably a court open to the sky, 
which again may have opened into the other long enclosure (13) 
by a door in the destroyed south end of the dividing wall. In 
this enclosure there was a drain sunk in the mud floor, a brick 
base with a drain or channel in it, and a small furnace made with 
deeply fluted fire-bricks ; the furnace contained metal slag, and by 
it were found fragments of specular iron ore and some account 
tablets of the time of Ibi-Sin (2208-2183 B.c.) referring to trans- 
actions in copper; all these doubtless belonged to the older 
building of which traces could be detected under the walls of 
Kuri-Galzu. 

Off the south corner of the court Rooms 2 to 12 form another 
self-contained unit of a more domestic plan ; we find an entrance- 
hall and a passage running the depth of the building, with 
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chambers on either side of it ; there was a pipe-drain in Room 3, 
and in Room 4 another to which the tiled floor sloped down, while 
along two sides of the room ran an open trench ; it had perhaps 
been a kitchen. In all the rooms signs of rebuilding were mani- 
fest ; the new (Kuri-Galzu) walls were nearly always laid over 
earlier foundations but were sometimes thinner, so that the old 
brickwork formed a footing along the side of the room, or did 
not completely follow out the old plan (this is most clear in 
Rooms 5 and 7, where in our plan the earlier work is left white), 
but not enough to modify seriously the original scheme. In the 
earlier walls and floors occur bricks (not always in their original 
setting) of Kudur-Mabug (c. 2070 B.c.), Sin-idinnam (2086- 
2080 B.c.), Ishme-Dagan (2117-2097 B.c.), and Bur-Sin (2224- 
2213 8.c.). Below the floor-paving of Room 8, the bricks com- 
posing which measure 0-27 by 0-18 m. and should belong to the time 
of Sin-idinnam (the floor certainly is earlier than the Kuri-Galzu 
walls, the foundations of which are o-10 m. above pavement level), 
we found a very large collection of unbaked clay tablets (pl. xin, 
2 and xu, 1) dating from the last years of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur ; they lay five and six deep, closely packed together, just as 
they had fallen from the shelves where they had been stored; many, 
especially those of the upper layers nearest to the pavement bricks, 
were in very bad condition, reduced by infiltering moisture to the 
consistency of soft mud and impregnated with salts, and most had 
been broken or chipped in their fall ; but many hundreds were 
salved and after being baked in a furnace‘ and properly cleaned 
form a most interesting series of records. All were of the type 
known as ‘contract tablets’, i.e. in this case, the business archives 
of certain departments of the temple of Nannar. The Babylonian 
god, it must be remembered, was a king, the Lord of his city : he 
controlled its destinies much as did the temporal ruler and must 
therefore have his ministers and his court ; he was a great land- 
owner and therefore needed stewards to manage his estates ; there 
are preserved lists of the functionaries attached to a temple which 
have curiously mundane sounds ;—of course there is a High Priest 
and a body of priestly satellites, but we find too the Sacristan, the 
Choir-master, the Treasurer, Ministers of War and of Justice, of 
Agriculture and of Housing, a Controller of the Household, 
a Master of the Harem, and Directors of Live Stock, Dairy Work, 
Fishing, and Donkey Transport. All these carried on their duties 
in the Temple precincts, and so the Temple is not a single building 


* I must here thank Mr. Bruce, of the Iraq railways, who when my little home- 
made oven proved inadequate to the task undertook the firing of all tablets found. 
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E-Dublal-Mah: arch of the time of Kuri-Galzu in the NE. wall 
of the sanctuary 


2. E-Dublal-Mah seen from the street running past the door of the Nin-Gal temple 
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like the self-contained temples of Greece and Rome, but a huge 
complex which is at once temple and palace, government offices 
and stores and factories. Something of this sort has already been 
assumed in our descriptions of the ruins and is proved by the 
plans here published ; fortunately just as our plans grow more 
complete and more complicated, the tablets turn up to throw light 
upon the use of those many courts and chambers. 

As landowner the god received as well as tithes either rent or 
a part share in the produce of the soil, and since money was 
unknown these were all paid in kind; and since the temple was 
also a fortress, enormous quantities of food-stuffs were stored 
within it, ready to meet the normal requirements of the temple 
staff but also to act as a reserve in case of war. For everything 
that was brought in a receipt was given, a small tablet carefully 
dated recording that so-and-so has paid in six pounds of the best 
butter, so much oil, sheep, cattle or what not ; and every month 
a full balance-sheet of all returns was drawn up in parallel columns 
showing each farmer’s contribution under separate headings. 
While farmers and cowmen paid in country produce, the townsfolk 
used another currency ; there are receipts for all sorts of hides, 
for gold and silver from the jewellers, for copper from the smiths ; 
I have already mentioned the smelting-furnace found together 
with tablets in Room 13; in Rooms 2 and 5 we found big jars 
full of scrap copper and ingots of the metal presumably of some 
standard weight : evidence that this quarter of the building served 
a special department of the temple affairs. 

But if the revenues are scrupulously recorded the outgoings 
are not less carefully checked, and these are just as illuminating 
for the life of the time. Naturally the temple officials drew their 
rations from the stores, and the issue vouchers were all preserved 
in the registry ; every man had his regular allowance of food- 
stuffs, flour and oil, etc., for which he or his servants had to sign, 
and special issues were authorized in cases of sickness—thus 
a man may draw an extra quarter-pint of best oil as liniment for 
his headache. But the most interesting records deal with the 
industrial side of the establishment. Numbers of women devotees 
were attached to the temple, and these were employed in regular 
factories inside the precincts ; there were slaves similarly employed, 
and piece-work was given out to private contractors who had 
smaller factories outside the temple area: all these had to be 
supplied with the raw materials which had been brought in as 
tithe, and with the food which was their wage. The main industry 
illustrated by the tablets found this season was weaving. In the 
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building E-karzida alone 165 women and girls were kept at work, 
and we have the accounts made out for the month, quarter, and 
year of the quantity of woollen thread supplied to each and of 
the amount of cloth produced, each sort distinguished by quality 
and weight, with due allowance for the wastage of thread in 
weaving. The rations are in proportion to the output, the older 
women receiving less than the young ones (who would have larger 
appetites but did more work)—no more in fact than did the 
youngest children ; thus if four pints of oil a day was the standard 
allowance for adults, children of different ages got two pints, one 
and a half, or one, and the really old woman one also. For the 
sick there were special rates: if any one died, her name was kept 
on the books until the end of the financial year, but the date of 
her death was recorded and an entry made against the name to 
the effect that henceforth no rations were drawn, or were drawn 
only for an accredited substitute. The whole system was cold- 
bloodedly business-like, but the records of it are not without their 
dramatic side and go far to re-create the life which was lived within 
the temple walls. 

Returning to the buildings, I would give here a brief summary 
of the history of the E-Dublal-Mah shrine so far as it has been 
elucidated up to the present, though more work must be done on 
the site before all the details of its earlier phases can be properly 
known. I have described how the reinforcement built round it 
by Kuri-Galzu conceals the walls of Ishme-Dagan of Larsa: in 
the interior of the outer chamber below the Kassite floor there is 
preserved much of the pavement laid down by the Larsa king, 
and it is curious that embedded in this pavement, exactly in front 
of the north-east arched doorway, there was a brick of Bur-Sin 
(2224-2215 B.c.) the inscription on which invokes curses on who- 
soever might do damage to the shrine and the statue set up in it. 
That it should be here seems no accident, but the result of the 
later king’s pious regard for the elder. From the outer chamber 
a flight of brick steps led up to the inner shrine ; the steps project 
beyond the door-frame and the corners are neatly rounded off, 
and the whole thickly overlaid with bitumen ; but the pavement 
of the upper shrine is not due to Ishme-Dagan but to the kings 
of the Third Dynasty : it is extremely solid—five courses thick— 
and its bricks bear the names of Bur-Sin and of Ur-Engur. We 
see, then, that Ishme-Dagan was rebuilding a temple already in 
existence, but he was not the first of his dynasty to do so ; close 
by in E-Nun-Mabh, re-used in later doorways, we found in 1922-3 
two hinge-stones of Gimil-Ilishu (2138-2128 B.c.) wherein it 1s 
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stated : ‘To Nannar the great leader of the Annunaki, his King, 
Gimil-Ilishu the mighty hero, king of Ur, when he had brought 
Nannar from Anshan to Ur, built to him Dub-lal-mah his place 
of judgement and set in its place the door Zag-sal-ma-dar-a. For 
his life he presented it.’ Bur-Sin’s building therefore had been 
destroyed by the Elamites and the statue carried off to the Anshan 
hills, and the first work of restoration was done by Gimil-Ilishu 
a quarter of a century before Ishme-Dagan took in hand the 
restoration of which the material traces remain to-day. 

Taylor in the course of his excavations had cut down through 
the pavement of Ishme-Dagan in front of the main entrance (here, 
in brick boxes of which the ruins were left, he probably found the 

ate-sockets mentioned in his report) and we cleared out again the 
hole which he had made (pl. xx1, 2), exposing a second time the wall 
covered with inscriptions described by him. This is the front wall of 
the Bur-Sin building, but of it only the footings, ten courses high, 
survive, and there is no sign left of any doorway, so we cannot say 
whether the ground-plan of the older building was the same as that 
of the Larsa period. But under the middle of the floor were re- 
mains older than Bur-Sin, walls of small mud bricks resting on large 
square burnt bricks bearing on one side impressed finger-marks, 
bricks of the sort which we have learnt to associate with the 
unknown Second Dynasty of Ur. At the back of the shrine, too, 
there was evidence of earlier work. The side walls of the inner 
chamber had originally been of mud brick, and this was merely 
built over or masked by the later burnt-brick walls ; moreover the 
whole of the back wall, built by Ishme-Dagan, was an innovation, 
for the Third Dynasty pavement ran under it and the mud- 
brick walls on either side continued beyond the corners of the 
existing shrine. Working behind the shrine from the outside 
(the north-west) we found underlying the heavy back wall of the 
Larsa king buildings in mud bricks, slightly plano-convex, some 
of herring-bone construction with the bricks set on edge and 
aslant, alternate courses sloped to right and to left: nowhere 
else on the site have we come across such building, and we can 
only say that it must be extremely old. In Room 30, almost 
underneath the north-east wall of the courtyard, we found buried 
by the Larsa buildings an inscribed door-socket of Bur-Sin which 
may go far to explain the changes in the fabric of E-Dublal-Mah. 
It reads, 


‘To Nannar his beloved King, Dublal-Mah, from of old an 
enclosure where daily offerings were laid before his heavenly 
emblem (?), this house had not been built. Bur-Sin, the beloved of 
Nannar, whose name has been called in Nippur by Enlil, who exalts 
VOL. V Dad 
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the head of Enlil’s temple, the mighty man, the king of Ur, the 
king of the four quarters of the world, Dublal-Mah, the House, the 
wonder of the land, the place of his judgements, his net from which 
the enemy of Bur-Sin does not escape, this house he built for him, 
he completed, he adorned with gold and silver and lapis lazuli. 
The days of Bur-Sin shall be prolonged. Whosoever when this 
house is ruined shall rebuild it without altering this inscription or 
the place of the door-socket, may he find grace in the eyes of 
Nannar. But whosoever shall deface the inscription and shall not 
return the door-socket to its place, may the dragon of Nannar 
devour him, may Nannar destroy his seed.’ 


The mud-brick walls in plano-convex bricks are those of the 
pre-Third Dynasty ‘enclosure’ which may have been the origin of 
the shrine ; Bur-Sin’s walls are those of the first real temple ; after 
the destruction of this it was rebuilt by the kings of Larsa 
on slightly different lines, and, most important change, a back wall 
was thrown across what had been a wide opening either through 
the building or into a third chamber. That there was a passage right 
through the primitive building seems to me the more probable 
view. E-Dublal-Mah stands at the corner of the E-temen-ni-il 
terrace ; its high-lying inner shrine rests upon the terrace itself, 
its outer chamber, projecting from the line of the terrace, lies 
lower, and must at all times have been connected by stairs (only 
those of the Kuri-Galzu period have survived) with the still lower 
level of the court, which is that of the foot of the E-temen-ni-il 
platform : the building therefore bridges the rise from the low to 
the high ground, and it is natural to suppose that it afforded 
communication between the two. In this connexion the terms 
applied to the building in the inscriptions are of interest. The 
oldest ‘enclosure’ was a place for offerings. Bur-Sin calls his 
own new building ‘the place of Judgement, the net from which 
the enemies of Bur-Sin do not escape’. Gimil-Ilishu calls it ‘his 
place of Judgement’ and lays special emphasis on the door or gate. 
Kuri-Galzu calls it ‘ the great E-Dublal, the ancient building’ but 
also ‘ the great gate (Ka-Gal-Mah), the ancient one’. Sin-balatsu- 
ikbi calls it E-temen-ni-gur-ru, i.e. he identifies it with the terrace 
of the Ziggurat, but devotes most of his description and his labour 
to the glorious ‘gate E-sag-dili, the house built in (HatLa ?)’ 
which is the gate of E-Dublal-Mah. All these names have, in my 
opinion, their basis in the character of the building. If the back 
wall which we have seen to be a Larsa addition be eliminated, the 
plan, which presumably represents the earlier structure, becomes 
that of a gateway with double gate-chambers and three doors, and 
this is precisely the position where a gate leading to the E-temen- 
ni-il terrace might be expected. That here there should be from 
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the earliest times a place of offerings is natural, for just when one 
enters upon holy ground is the proper moment for sacrifice : and 
where sacrifice is offered some one will soon set up a statue of the 
god to whom it is given—the entrance to the holy place becomes 
the Gate Shrine. But from time immemorial in the East the 
Gate is associated with Justice—the judges sit in the gate to 
give judgement, even as the Sublime Porte testifies to-day ; and 
what gate is better fitted for this purpose than the great gate of 
the Ziggurat platform, where the sentence of the judge would 
derive additional sanctity from the presence of Nannar? I would 
suggest that from the beginning E-Dublal-Mah enjoyed the three- 
fold character of Gate, Shrine, and Hall of Justice: after the sack 
and destruction of the building by the Elamites the Larsa kings 
rebuilt it, but upon rather different lines; a new entrance to 
E-temen-ni-il was effected on the south-east side, where an addition 
had been made to the terrace, and the need for a passage through 
E-Dublal-Mah disappeared: consequently Ishme-Dagan was able 
to block up the back doorway and turn the old Gate into a regular 
two-roomed shrine—Temple and Hall of Justice in one. But 
tradition kept alive then and always the name and sanctity of the 
great Gate ; just as the names of the gates of London have long 
outlived their reality. The doors which Sin-balatsu-ikbi adorned 
with gold and silver led only to the little sanctuary, but they 
owed their importance to the memory that they were in a deeper 
sense the Gates of God. 


III. The Great Stela (v. pls. xtvi-xivi1). 


Scattered about the pavement of E-Dublal-Mah courtyard 
we found masses of stone fragments, wilfully smashed up, 
which yielded the most important objects of the season. The 
first of these (pl. xtvm, 2) was a statue in the round, sadly 
incomplete, carved in greenish basalt ; it represents a man seated 
cross-legged, wearing a fringed skirt reaching from waist to feet ; 
on the right forearm is inscribed his name and title, a priest 
Dada-ilum. So far as one can judge its style from the little 
of it that remains, the piece is a great deal older than the Third 
Dynasty of Ur and should date to about 2800 B.c.; the under- 
cutting of the elbow is against a higher antiquity, but even so it 
is interesting to find at this period a Semitic name attached to 
one of the official class.’ 


‘ Dr. Legrain comments on this, ‘The name is Semitic, and so also is the 
prayer SILU and the writing of ZU-EN as=SIN. Da-da-i-lum may be an 
Akkadian; several DADA diviners are known at the time of Naram-Sin.’ 
pd2 
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A second fragment bears a crescent and sun carved above, and 
below an inscription in honour of Utu-ha-gal king of Erech; 
it-must date to the years immediately preceding the rise of the 
Third Dynasty. It is possible that this belongs to the stela 
described below, but the nature of the stone seems different. 

Most of the fragments belonged to a great stela (or stelae, for 
possibly there were two), which is the largest and, in spite of its 
imperfect state, the most important monument yet found in 
southern Mesopotamia. It was a limestone slab 1-51 m. across 
and, if all the pieces formed one stone, at least 5-00 m. high, 
with a thickness varying from 0-28 m. or more to 0-24 m. It 
was carved on both sides with reliefs arranged in bands separated 
by raised borders, each band containing a distinct scene, and it 
commemorated the exploits of King Ur-Engur, the founder of 
the Third Dynasty, whose name is found on one of the smaller 
fragments, written on the skirt of the king’s robe. 

The best-preserved scene (pl. x:vitr) shows the Goddess Nin-Gal 
seated on the left with in front of her a tall, slender vase containing 
leaves and clusters of dates ; Ur-Engur faces her and pours into 
the vase a libation; behind the king is an attendant goddess. 
Balancing this there is at the right-hand end of the stone a seated 
figure oF Nannar before whom the king, again followed by an 
attendant goddess, pours a libation into a similar tall vase ; the 
god holds in his outstretched hand a slender staff, a loop of cord, 
and a circle of cord (?) tied round in five places, which may be 
part of the looped line hanging below it: in his left hand he 
holds an adze. I imagine that the staff and looped cord are the 
measuring-rod and line of the architect such as were held by the 
angel whom Ezekiel saw in a vision in Babylonia (Ezek. xl. 3). 
In the register above this there was another seated god, but all 
except the lower part of the figure is missing. In the register 
below there was another scene of worship of which we have the 
upper part of three figures: in front is a minor god who raises 
his right hand in the attitude of one who introduces a human 
worshipper to a greater deity, and behind him comes Ur-Engur 
carrying on his shoulder the tools of the builder, the weight of 
which is partly borne by an attendant priest : the tools carried by 
the king are the pick and basket, compasses, a curious object 
which at first looks like a yoke but is perhaps the big ladle used 
for scooping up the bitumen, and a straight thing which might be 
the trowel for spreading the mortar. It appears that in the upper 
scene Ur-Engur receives from Nannar orders to build in his honour 
some great building, which can hardly be other than the Ziggurat, 
the most important single construction for which he was respon- 
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1. Stela of Ur-Engur. 





2. Basalt statue of Dada-ilum (restored) 
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sible; in the second scene the king comes before the god to 
manifest his obedience to the divine command. A number of 
small fragments, unfortunately too small to constitute a coherent 
picture, show a brick building and men climbing ladders and 
carrying baskets of mortar ; this must be the actual building of 
the Ziggurat. Thus we have a record of the setting-up of the 
greatest monument that to-day survives at Ur, and with it a con- 
temporary portrait of the founder who was the greatest of the 
city’s kings. 

On another fragment (pl. xtvi, 1) part of an upper register 
shows a seated figure, probably the king rather than any god, 
with in front of him figures which seem to be those of prisoners 
of war. Below are two men beating an enormous drum. Under- 
neath there remains part of an inscription recording the king’s 
activity in the digging of canals, that most important of the 
duties of a Mesopotamian ruler. Probably we must connect 
with this a scene, unfortunately very fragmentary and damaged, 
which occurs on both sides of a stone ; the king (pl. xtv1, 2) is 
seen standing with his hand raised in the attitude of adoration, 
and above his head fly angel-like figures holding in their out- 
stretched hands vases from which water pours out to refresh the 
earth—the king may dig the canals but the gift of water comes 
from above. ‘Two other fragments have scenes of sacrifice ; in 
one (pl. xtvi1, 1), two men have thrown down an ox, and while 
one grips it by the front legs and sets his foot on its muzzle 
another cuts it open to examine the liver for omens ; behind 
these is a man who has cut off the head of a he-goat and from 
the severed neck pours out the blood upon the ground in front 
of a figure standing on a low square base and holding a flail (?) : 
in the other scene the offerers pour a libation in front of a simple 
post-like altar. Other small fragments show that there was also 
a scene with cattle, probably a milking-scene like that on the 
much earlier frieze from Tell-el-Obeid. 

This great monument has been broken up in antiquity, and its 
pieces were found by us strangely scattered—two near the east 
corner of E-Nun-Mah, two utilized as the bases for impost-boxes 
in the building north-west of the Ziggurat (Room 5 on the plan, 
fig. 1, b), some in Room 17 of E-Dublal-Mah, more on the pave- 
ment of the courtyard round the well, and the bulk to the south- 
west of the E-Dublal-Mah shrine, between it and the door of 
Room 33 or just inside that door. It was impossible to decide 
whether the impost-boxes belonged to the original Sin-idinnam 
building or to its reconstruction by Kuri-Galzu ; in either case 
the breaking-up of the stone must antedate the latter king, and it 
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is more likely that it was due to the sacking of the town by the 
Elamites about 2150 B.c. The difficulty is to explain, in that 
case, the presence of the fragments, large and small and some- 
times freshly smashed, on the pavement of the court when that 
was in use in the time of Kuri-Galzu seven hundred years later. 
On the whole I incline to believe that the destruction took place 
early, and that just as some fragments were used in the building 
north-west of the Ziggurat so others were employed in the 
E-Dublal-Mah buildings, and particularly in the building of the 
gateway (Room 33); when this was destroyed the stone frag- 
ments were flung down into the court and again wantonly 
smashed. The proximity of the bulk of the pieces, and the 
heaviest, to the brick base of Ur-Engur incorporated in the 
court pavement by the south corner of the sanctuary platform 
makes it tempting to assume that the base was that of the stela, 
and in support of this might be quoted the analogy of the 
Ur-Nina shrine at Tello, but about this there can be no certainty ; 
what is certain is that we have here the remains of the largest 
and most important sculptured monument of Sumerian date that 
has come down to us, a monument rivalled only by the Stela of 
the Vultures from Tello, now in the Louvre. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. HOGARTH had never visited Mesopotamia but felt that all were 
deeply indebted to Mr. Woolley not only for his paper but also for 
what was perhaps the first continuous and organized excavation in that 
country. It had been a plunder-ground rather than a field for scientific 
exploration ; and excavation on such a scale with minute attention to 
details had never been undertaken there before the British Museum 
and Pennsylvania University joined hands to inaugurate a new system. 
The three sets of foundation deposits ought to convince every one of the 
building-dates, and with the exception of Susa, the reliefs found were 
easily first in their class. He felt some curiosity as to their ultimate 
destination, and assumed that they would not return to Bagdad. The 
plans shown on the screen were convincing proofs of Mr. Woolley’s 
competence in the absence of an architect. 


Prof. BREASTED was gratified to meet the Society for the first time 
since his election as an honorary Fellow, and joined Mr. Hogarth in 
congratulating Mr. Woolley on his results and the manner in which 
they had been presented to the meeting. In 1920 he had desired to 
see the debris removed from the site, and that had since been rendered 
possible by Anglo-American co-operation. The Oriental Institute at 
Chicago was handling a vast amount of material, and an Assyrian 
dictionary was being compiled by the staff, following the lead of 
a single English scholar. Others were working in the Orient recovering 
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‘coffin-texts ’ and temple inscriptions, while an expedition was organized 
to go into Asia in quest of Arab MSS., a task in which he hoped for 
English assistance. 


Dr. HALL had listened with great interest to the paper and admired 
the photographs shown : continuation of the work with the collaboration 
of Pennsylvania was, as Professor Breasted had said, eminently desirable. 
As one of the recent pioneers at Ur (which the British Museum had 
first attacked so long ago as 1854, Mr. Campbell Thompson going there 
in 1918 and himself in 1919), he was specially concerned with Mr. 
Woolley’s development of the site ; and the gradual occupation of the 
waste spaces seen in 1918-19 by the buildings found by Mr. Woolley 
was an interesting process to watch. His own digging at Ur had been 
experimental, to ascertain the nature and extent of the terrain to be 
explored ; while Mr. Thompson’s, at Ur and Eridu, was, if he erred 
not, intended to ascertain by means of sondages what was likely to be 
found at various depths. Mr. Woolley was now enabled to excavate 
whole tracts of the site of Ur continuously and on a large scale; and 
was carrying on the work begun for the British Museum alone in 
1918-19 with funds derived from America as well as Britain. If these 
funds continued to be available, it would be possible quite soon to 
know more about Ur than any other ancient site in Mesopotamia, except 
possibly Nineveh and Babylon. The changes in Assyrian names were 
disconcerting, but it was now more correct to speak of Ur-Engur as 
Ur-Nammu, and non-Assyriological readers must not be surprised to 
see the king called Ur-Engur by Mr. Woolley appearing usually now 
as Ur-Nammu. 


Mr. CAMPBELL THOMPSON said the exhibits justified all that had 
been said in recognition of the work at Ur. The periodical changes in 
personal names were in themselves significant of progress, and no 
apology was needed for what was only a temporary inconvenience. 
The carving that had been interpreted as a headless goat was in his 
opinion nothing but a water-skin ; and the man with hoe in the back- 
ground might be symbolical of seed-time. 


The PRESIDENT said all would join in expressing gratitude to Mr. 
Woolley for an admirable exposition of his labours in the East. To 
himself the rarity of sculpture was a surprise, and the vivacity and 
confidence of the bas-reliefs, compared with the head of a priest, argued 
a whole series of previous efforts; and traces should be found of still 
earlier craftsmen. Again he was puzzled by the absence of windows, 
and inquired whether all the rooms were lighted from the top—if so, 
how would the discomforts of the rainy season be avoided? There 
was a striking contrast between the humble material used and the 
majestic results of mud-brick building. He could think only of one 
other brick building at all comparable—the Pantheon at Rome, which 
must have been faced with metal and marble. Egypt certainly enjoyed 
more popularity than Assyria, but there was room for both in 
archaeology ; and he hoped the Society would support in a practical 
manner the admirable joint scheme for work in the Orient. 
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Mr. WOOLLEY replied that the headless animal said to be a water. 
skin had the hoofs still attached, which was against the theory ; and no 
one watering a plant would stand on a pedestal. He hoped the stela 
would not remain unique, and agreed that it must have had many 
predecessors ; but sculptors in stone had to reckon with the local 
scarcity of material. The builders did wonders with brick, and by 
relieving the mass with shallow buttresses achieved a beautiful as well 
as an imposing result: by leading the eye upwards they gave an effect 
of lightness to the material bulk. He was aware that Ur-Engur was 
usually called Ur-Nammu nowadays: even the workmen already used 
the name Ur-Nammu instead of Ur-Engur, because it was easier to 
pronounce, but it was really difficult to keep pace with the Assyriologists 
in the matter of nomenclature. 
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The Goodman and other grasshopper rings 


By W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 
[Read 26th February 1925] 


GasriEL Goopman, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of the Collegiate 
Church of Westminster, ‘a sad grave man’ according to Arch- 
bishop Parker, was born at Ruthin in Denbighshire about 1529, 
being the second son of Edward Goodman, burgess and mercer 
of that town, by his wife ‘ Ciselye’, daughter of Edward Thelwall 
of Plas y Ward. Although a Welsh origin has been claimed for 
the Ruthin Goodmans, it is probable that like the Thelwalls they 
were descended from English settlers in the Vale of Clwyd. 

The Dean’s career has been fully recorded in the memoir of 
him written a century ago by the Rev. Richard Newcome,* and 
also in the Dictionary of National Biography. It is enough to say 
now that he proceeded B.A. from Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
1549-50; was a Fellow of Jesus College until 1555, having 
graduated M.A. in 1553; and was created D.D. in 1564 as 
a member of St. John’s College. 

He acted for a long time as chaplain to Sir William Cecil, with 
whom he always remained on intimate terms. After holding 
various livings he became canon of Westminster in June 1560, 
prebendary of St. Paul’s in April 1561, and on 23rd September 
of the same year was appointed dean of Westminster, a position 
which he held for nearly forty years until his death on 17th June 
1601. He was buried in the Abbey, in St. Benedict’s chapel 
where his monument still is, a second being erected to his 
memory in Ruthin church. 

By his will, which is dated 2 March 1600, and was proved 
in London (P. C. C.) 16th July 1601, he bequeathed a large 
number of rings, and one bequest should be of particular interest 
to Fellows of this Society. 


Itm I giue, m* Camden nowe Clarentius my good olde freind my 
seconde ring of gold w™ a turky stone, desiringe him, to accepte of 
the same, & to giue directions, to my Executo™ for y® pformance of 
my funeralls; [while to] the Deane of Westm’ that shalbe my Suc- 
cessor, and to his Successors there for ever [was left] a ring of gold, 
w'" theis posies Homo Bulla and vince bono malum. 


* A Memoir of Gabriel Goodman, D.D., etc., Ruthin, 1825. 
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Our Fellow Canon Westlake tells me that this ring cannot 
now be traced, but he has shown me a document among the 
Abbey records which bears additional witness to the Dean’s 
love of rings. It is a memorandum of receipt from the Dean’s 
Receiver General, dated 12. Nov. 22 Elizabeth, 1580. 


‘ Memorand 

That Edmonde Cradock of london yeoman hath receuyd of the righte 
worshipfull master Doctor Goodman dean of the collegiat churche of 
Saincte peter in the citie of Westm" by the hands of George Burden 
gent fyve Ryngs foure of golde withe stones and one of everye (ivory) 
garnished wythe golde and doe hereby clearlye acquyte and dyscharge 
the sayd deane’, etc., etc. 


The Dean also bequeaths what he describes as ‘a ring of gold 
w mine armes ingraven & a grasshopp thereon’, and leaves it 
to ‘Gabriell Goodman, eldest sonne of my late brother Godfry 
deceased, & Jane Theeloall now lyving his wife’, and ‘to my 
sister in lawe Jane Thealoall, a ring of gold w" a redd stone, and 
an other ring w" my mother gaue me, w" this posy Concordia 
fratrum’. With the grasshopper ring have always been preserved 
two plain gold rings, the larger of which bears the inscription 
C. G. Concordia fratrum 4. Ja. 158 3. 

This younger Gabriel had an only daughter Mary (who became 
heiress to her uncle Godfrey Goodman, bishop of Gloucester). She 
married Owen Salusbury, and there are many of her descendants 
now living. The rings, however, appear to have passed to Jane, 
eldest daughter of her first cousin Edward Goodman, who married 
Meredydd Wynn of Plas Llannefydd, as her (Jane’s) great grand- 
daughter and eventual heiress, Dorothy Wynn, married John Wynn 
of Coed Coch, in Denbighshire, where the rings have long found 
a home. They descended to the great-grandson of John and 
Dorothy Wynn, General Wynne of Coed Coch who died in 1893 ; 
and his widow, the Hon. Mrs. Laurence Brodrick, has kindly 
allowed them to be exhibited. 

Mrs. Brodrick writes from Coed Coch as follows : ‘ My mother- 
in-law Mrs. Wynne told me that they [the three Goodman 
rings] were found (I do not know at what date) in an old desk 
here, with a slip of parchment, which I still have, attached, on 
which is written “these rings to go down to the heir of the 
Llannefydd property forever”, no signature or date.’ Mrs. 
Brodrick adds, with reference to the Concordia fratrum ring, 
‘Mrs. Wynne said the story ran that the Dean quarrelled with 
his brothers ; their mother, Cicely Goodman, caused them to be 
reconciled, and gave them each a ring so inscribed’. 
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It is therefore interesting to find that the Dean also bequeaths 
a second ‘ Ring of Gold with this posy Concordia fratrum’ to his 
eldest brother Gawen Goodman, and it is noteworthy that the 
letters C. G. which precede the ‘ posy’ on the ring are the initials 
of the Dean’s mother, Cicely Goodman, while the date which follows 
it, 4. Ja. 1583, is that of her death, and, finally, that on the 
brass in Ruthin church commemorating the Dean’s parents the 
label issuing from his mother’s mouth bears the words ‘ Be att 
concord’. ‘Thus the memorial seems to bear out the family 
tradition in a rather striking manner. 

Mrs. Brodrick also writes, ‘The third ring, with the posy God 
increase our love, is said to have been Cicely Goodman’s wedding 
ring. But I have no proof of all this’. This third ring cannot 
be identified among those bequeathed by the Dean. 

The ring having the greatest general interest is the Grasshopper 
ring (fig. 1). It is a seal ring having the Dean’s arms engraved 
on a crystal bezel, the tinctures being indicated by gold and colour 
applied to the back of the stone. The shield only appears, placed 
ona red ground. It bears the arms granted in November 1573 
by Cooke, Clarenceux, to the Dean’s eldest brother Gawen Good- 
man and the posterity of their father Edward, namely, ‘ partie per 
pale ermyn and sable, an Eagle with two neckes, displayde, golde, 
on a Canton azure, a martlet goulde’. On the eagle’s breast is a 
crescent gules for difference. The grasshopper is worked in green 
translucent enamel and is inside the hoop of the ring. 

The credit for discovering three more grasshopper rings belongs 
to Lt.-Col. Croft Lyons. One belonged to the late Mr. Percy 
Macquoid, the second is the property of our Fellow Mr. Whit- 
combe Greene, while the third is now in the British Museum. 
These rings bear a strong family likeness to each other, all having 
an engraved bezel of crystal, backed by the heraldic colours, and 
the grasshopper in green enamel inside the hoop ; but there are 
quite appreciable minor differences, particularly in the drawing of 
the grasshoppers. 

Mr. Macquoid’s ring (fig. 2) is charged with the arms and crest 
granted in 1554 to Sir Richard Lee of Sopwell, a distinguished 
military engineer, Per chevron or and gules in chief two lions combatant 
sable, armed and langued of the second, quartering Chute and Newbury ; 
the crest being ‘an arm emb. in armour ppr., garnished or, the 
gauntlet grasping a broken sword arg. hilt and pommel of the 
second, the blade inflamed gold and gu.” Sir Richard died in 1575, 
and as he left no son, but only two daughters, his coheiresses, 
the possible dates of this ring are limited to the years 1544-75. 


* Newcome, p. 1. 
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The grasshopper in this case is much ‘slimmer’. In addition 
this ring has an inscription inside the hoop, FLAME ET FAME, 
I am unable to translate this, and I suggest that it may be an 
attempt at FLAMMA ET FAMA—considering that a blazing 
sword figures in the crest, and that Stowe MS. 692 gives the 
motto as FERO ET FLAMA (perhaps for FERRO ET 
FLAMMA). The allusion in any event is to the fact that these 
arms were granted in recognition of Sir Richard’s military services 
at Boulogne. 

The arms and crest on Mr. Whitcombe Greene’s ring (fig. 3) are 
those of Wingfield, Argent on a bend gules, cottised sable, three pairs of 
wings of the field, quartering Bovill, Gousell, FitzAlan quarterly with 
Warren, Wiltshire, and Legrand ; and differenced with a mullet, 
the emblem of a third son; the crest being an eagle’s head or, 
beaked gules, between silver wings. Fortunately there is another 
difference on both arms and crest, a golden sun placed on the 
Wingfield bend above the wings, and also above the eagle’s head. 
The ‘sun in splendour’ appears on the fess point of the shield 
on the Garter Plate of Sir Richard Wingfield, K.G., who died in 
1525, and was apparently borne by no other branch of the family. 
There can therefore be but little doubt that the ring belonged to 
Sir Richard’s third son Jaques, whose mother was Bridget, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Wiltshire. This Jaques was Master of 
the Ordnance in Ireland and his will was proved in 1587. 

The fourth ring (fig. 4), that in the British Museum, resembles 
the Goodman one in displaying the shield only ; the arms upon it 
being those of Fleetwood, Per pale nebulée or and azure, six martlets 
three and three counterchanged. It is extremely probable that it was 
made for Sir William Fleetwood, Recorder of London, who died 
in 1594. 

The problem is, why should this very distinctive group of 
rings have been made? 

I think it is fair to assume some common motive. The grass- 
hopper—and Dean Goodman’s will proves that the badge is a 
grasshopper—at once suggests a connexion with some member of 
the Gresham family, who had used it as their badge or crest 
since the fifteenth century ; and most probably with its most 
distinguished representative at this period, ‘ The Royal Merchant,’ 
Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange. 

If the four rings were all made at one time it must have been 
between November 1573, the date of Goodman’s grant of arms, 
and 1575, that of Sir Richard Lee’s death. 

I think, however, that the variations in type of the grasshoppers 
(although all were in the same green enamel) points to the rings 
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having been designed and made by different craftsmen, and there- 
fore probably at different times; and 1 suggest as a possible 
explanation that the owners, all of whom were persons of some 
prominence, may have taken part in the great banquet attended 
by Queen Elizabeth ‘with her Nobilitie’, which was held in 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s house on 23rd Jan. 1570-1 before she . 
formally opened the Royal Exchange. The Lee and Wingfield 
rings may well have been made shortly after this event, and the 
Goodman one when the Dean obtained his grant of arms in 1573. 

This of course is mere conjecture, and at present only the date 
can be taken as reasonably certain, as the style of the rings agrees 
well with the period 1570 to 1575. 

If any evidence can be supplied to support or disprove this 
solution of the problem | shall be grateful. 

Mr. Dalton points out that throughout the middle ages the 
grasshopper was symbolical of the idle, worthless person, the 
typical ‘waster’ in fact, and therefore would not be likely to be 
adopted as a badge without some strong personal reason, such as 
the suggested connexion with the Greshams. 

It is moreover a fact that grasshoppers were prominent among 
the decorations of the first Royal Exchange building. Possibly, 
however, there may have been a ‘Gresham Club’ in those days 
or a ‘Society of Amicable Grasshoppers ’. 

Finally, the rings fall naturally into two groups, the first 
containing Wingfield and Lee, each furnished with its complete 
achievement of arms and crest. Although the grasshoppers are 
strongly contrasted the bezels may well have been cut by the 
same craftsman ; both have the colours at the back applied by 
means of tinsel, which in the case of the Lee ring has lost most 
of its colour and now only serves to give the stone an amethyst 
tinge. 

The Fleetwood and Goodman rings form the second group, 
with plain unquartered shields in place of the achievements ; 
tinsel again supplies the colours. 

Our Fellow Lt.-Col. Croft Lyons has been good enough to 
supply me with the following list of heraldic rings, for the most 
part represented in pictures, similar to those described in this 
paper, except that they are without grasshoppers : 


Sir Anthony Wingfield: died 1552. Portrait at Powerscourt. 
Archbishop Cranmer: died 1556. Portrait, Nat. Portrait Gallery. 
William Paulet, Marquess of Winchester: died 1572. 

Portrait, Society of Antiquaries. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon: died 1579. Portrait, National Portrait Gallery. 
Mary Queen of Scots: died 1587. Ring in British Museum. 
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William West, Lord De la Warr: died 1595. Portrait, Sir George 

Holford. 
Sir Thomas Fleming: died 1613. Portrait, National Portrait Gallery. 
Sir Roger Wilbraham: died 1616. Ring, Lt.-Col. Lyons. 


From the above dates it is evident that the fashion of armorial 
rings with the colour showing through the crystal, belongs to the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Several such rings have 
been found with foreign coats of arms, but English examples are 
but seldom met with. 
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Three bronze implements from the Edgebold 
Brickyard, Meole Brace, Shropshire 


By Lizy F. Curry, Local Secretary for Shropshire 


Amonc the collections of the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, who 
died in 1923 after holding the living of St. George’s, Shrewsbury, 
since 1872, were two looped palstaves and a trunnion celt 
(fig. 1),° labelled as ‘3 Primitive Weapons found in the clay 
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Fic. 1. Trunnion Celt from Edgebold, Shropshire (4). 


(15 ft.) in a brickfield, Hanwood Road, May 1900’. These were 
all in rather a rough condition, the surfaces being much chipped 
and in parts worn down to a grey-brown core with purple stains ; 
they are encrusted with powdery blue-green metal, covered with 
a fairly glossy yellow-brown patina, of which considerable por- 
tions remain with traces of soil adhering. The chisel is in two 
pieces, broken about 10 mm. above the lugs; it is 156 mm. long, 
24mm. wide at the cutting edge and 35 mm. across the trunnions, 
with an average thickness of 8mm.: unlike the specimen from 
Broxton and the two Welsh examples figured and described by 
Mr. Hemp,’ the ends do not seem to have been sharpened to 
a fine edge (though possibly the bluntness of the three imple- 


* Now in the possession of Mr. F. Drinkwater, M.R.C.V.S., of West Kirby, 
who kindly sent them for my inspection. 
? W. J. Hemp, ‘The Trunnion Celt in Britain’, Ant, Journ. v, 51. 
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ments under consideration may be due in part to the disintegrating 
effect of the soil on the metal): the section is roughly oblong, 
and the trunnions are squarish with rounded angles: the weight 
is 4,0z. This implement is so far unique in Shropshire, but 
small broad-edged tanged chisels have been found, one at 
Brogyntyn,’ near Oswestry, with a leaf-shaped sword (type c)’ and 
a gouge, another (broken) in the late Broadward Hoard,’ from 
the extreme south of the county on the Herefordshire border. 
The better-preserved of the two palstaves (fig. 2) is 152 mm. long, 
the other (fig. 3), with its loop broken, 150 mm.: their appearance 
and measurements are so much alike that they might almost be from 
the same mould, the longer specimen having been better hammered 








Fic. 2. Looped Palstave found with Trunnion Celt (4). 


into shape and finished, with a cutting edge 51mm. wide, as 
compared with 46 mm. in the other; both are 25 mm. wide and 
34mm, thick at the stop-ridge, but the loops are in different 
positions on the sides. Both axes have raised central ribs on the 
faces, those on the longer one being slimmer and more shapely, 
and the lips of the stop-ridges are curved, especially in the second 
example. The weight of each is just under 13 oz. 

After I had made drawings of the three implements, they were 
submitted for analysis to Professor C. O. Bannister, of the 


* In the possession of Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn (formerly called ‘ Porkington’). 
Evans, Anc. Br. Imps., p. 168; Archaeol. Journ., vii, 195. 

2 See H. J. E. Peake, F.S.A., The Bronze Age and the Celtic World (1922), 
p- 91 and pl. ix. 

3 In the British Museum. Arch. Camb., iii (4), 338-55, etc.; Evans, 
op. cit., p. 168. 
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THREE BRONZE IMPLEMENTS 4II 


Department of Metallurgy in the University of Liverpool, whose 
report will appear in Nature. 

The next point was to ascertain the exact site of their discovery. 
There are two brickfields along the Hanwood-Shrewsbury road, 
one in Hanwood itself, in red clay, the other in boulder clay near 
the turning to Meole Brace (13 miles out of Shrewsbury), which 
was known officially as the Edgebold Brick Works, but more 
usually as the Nobold, Radbrook, or (nowadays) ‘ the old’ Brick- 

ard. 

. After numerous inquiries extending for over a year, I was 
referred to Mr. S. L. Squires, formerly chief clerk to the late 
owner of the Edgebold Brickyard, who stated definitely that the 
find had been made there by a workman of the name of Jones, 





Fic. 3. Palstave, with loop broken, from the same spot (4). 


now employed by the Corporation of Shrewsbury at the Coleham 
Pumping Station. On 2nd February, 1925, I interviewed Mr. 
Thomas Jones (of 14, The Mount, Shrewsbury), and he gave the 
following history of his discovery, later confirmed by him on the 
actual spot. 

Three bronze implements only were found, which he recognized 
as those which I had drawn. They were unearthed about 1897 
or 1898 (certainly before the South African war), in a brick-clay 
pit which was being worked to a depth of about 7 ft. with a 
diameter of 30 ft. near the north end of the field, level with the 
point of the large angle in the fence along the NE. side of the 
workings and about 30 ft. SW. of it (it is almost in the centre of 
the 6-inch O.S. Shropshire Sheet xxx1v, NW.). Later on, the 
clay in this region was worked out, and the site is now levelled 
over, though still some 6 ft. below the natural surface. The 
VOL. V Ee 
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implements were in a lump together, about 44—5 ft. deep, not in 
the clay, but in what appeared to have been a big hole, 4 ft. across, 
which looked as if it had been dug out long before and filled in: 
the soil in this pocket was unlike any found elsewhere in the 
field; it was a peculiar grey gravel with black spots, which caked 
in lumps and could be broken up; they tried mixing it with clay, 
but found that it made very rough bricks, He did not think it 
could have been a hut floor, and could not in any way account for 
it; probably it was glacial. There were no signs of bones or of 
dark earth in the supposed hole. It came to light because the clay 
was being hollowed underneath it, which caused the gravel, with the 
celts, to collapse into the pit. Nothing else of the kind was ever 
found. Gravel of a different nature occurs at the west point of 
the brickyard. 

Mr. Jones kept the implements for some time, and then parted 
with them to an antiquity shop in Shrewsbury, where the late 
Mr. Drinkwater purchased them, probably about May, 1900, the 
date given on the label. 

The mention of ‘15 ft.’ is a confusion of this find with another 
of quite a different character. A deposit of blue clay, probably 
alluvial, which lay along the western part of the works, was found, 
when dug out to a depth of about 6ft., to rest on black peat. 
When a new drying-shed was in course of erection, the flues were 
laid in the clay above this hidden bed, which, after brick-burning 
began, caught fire and was extinguished only with great difficulty, 
it being found necessary to dig out the peat to a depth of 15 ft. 
or so: this exposed a large tree, recumbent, the wood of which 
was so hard that it could not be removed and had to be covered 
in again. 

The brickfield, which covers about an acre, is situated in the 
parish of Meole Brace near the old Toll-Gate House, on the 
south side of the road from Shrewsbury to Minsterley, in a 
shallow basin of boulder clay at the foot of a slope descending 
ENE. from B.M. 286-4 on the way from Hanwood to 254 ft. at 
the brickyard cottages in about 360 yards. This low ridge 
more or less blocks the view of the hills to the south-west, 
but the top of the Stiperstones range can be seen: the Wrekin 
also is visible in an easterly direction. The nearest point of 
the Severn is about 14 miles distant in a straight line. 

The occurrence of a small bronze hoard in this situation is 
curious. From the fact that the three implements were packed 
together, it appears to have been concealed intentionally; but 
what would have brought men in the later stages of the Bronze 
Age to this damp spot? The trunnion celt may suggest a con- 
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nexion with the Dyfi-Garno-Severn line of communication, which 
was probably in touch with Ireland (cf. types of celts in the 
‘Guilsfield” hoard, Shrewsbury Museum portion); but another 
solution seems possible. 

The nearest discovery of a bronze implement south of the 
Severn was an unlooped palstave, found at Pontesbury (exact 
site and details unrecorded), which was in the possession of the 
late Rev. S. C. Freer in 1900 and has since vanished.’ The hills 
above Pontesbury abound in metals, and copper is found in the 
Westcott district, continuing (probably) veins which have been 
worked in the East Onny valley. At no great distance from 
these, a flat celt and an unlooped palstave, also analysed by 
Professor Bannister, were found in draining on Asterton Prolley 
Moor (Myndtown parish),’ and their composition, similar in both 
implements, suggests the possible use of local copper ore in the 
Bronze Age. (The matter is under investigation.) The patina- 
tion and general appearance of these celts, and the proportion 
of tin and copper in their manufacture, are strikingly similar 
to the implements from Edgebold Brickyard’ (though these 
are presumably of a later period), so it is not impossible 
that an old track-way from the East Onny watershed to the 
Severn trade-route followed the higher parts of the country drained 
by the Rea and Cound brooks, though the moisture-retaining 
nature of the soil of the lower stretches (Upper Coal Measures) 
which would have to be crossed, and the tangled woodland which 
may be assumed to have covered large tracts of them, would have 
rendered a passage unattractive and often dangerous, and further 
proofs are wanted. It may be added that no moulds for imple- 
ments and no metal workings which have been proved to be of 
Bronze Age date are at present known in Shropshire. 


* Fortunately, an outline sketch of it was preserved by Mr. R. Lloyd Kenyon, 
who kindly gave it to me. 


* Given to Shrewsbury Museum by the late Mr. R. E. Clarke in 1893. 


Analysis of Bronze Implements referred to above. 


Asterton Prolley Moor. Edgebold Brickyard. 
Unlooped Trunnion Palstave, Palstave, 
Flat Celt Palstave. Celt. looped. loop broken. 
Copper 85°73 85°64 85°5 86-36 869 
Tin 14:10 14°20 14°2 13°0 12°7 
Lead 0°04 0°02 
Iron 0°07 0°04 
Arsenic Trace Trace 
Silver 0°03 0°03 





99°97 99°93 
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It is interesting that the small hoard found at Broxton was 
composed of implements similar to that under consideration, with 
the addition of a spear-head with openings at the base of the 
blade * (Class III). 

Mr. Hemp has given an up-to-date list of the trunnion celts 
found in Britain and their associations in the paper referred to 
above. 

* Evans, dnc. Br. Imps. (1881), pp. 91, 169, 331, 464. 




















The University Museum of Archaeology and 
of Ethnology, Cambridge 


By L. C. G. Crarke, M.A,, F.S.A. 
[Read 2nd April 1925] 


Tue University Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology at 
Cambridge, of which I was appointed Curator in 1922, is com- 
paratively little known. 

That it is not known as well as its contents deserve by the 
Fellows of this Society is not surprising when it is even less 
appreciated by the University to which it belongs. Whilst a very 
large number of classical students take a great interest in the 
Museum of Classical Casts, there is great difficulty to get them 
to take an interest in the Museum of Archaeology and of 
Ethnology. Half of the teachers of Classics in the University 
have never been in the Museum, and many do not know where 
it 1S. 

It cannot, of course, compare in age or riches to the Ashmolean, 
the doyen of the Empire’s Museums ; but during the short time 
it has been in existence, having no grant from the University for 
purchases nor any settled income, and in fact having to rely to 
a large extent on charity for obtaining specimens, it has assembled 
together a nucleus which I hope will be one day a very important 
teaching and study collection. 

A Museum at the University to a large extent must be a 
Laboratory for study and teaching ; but apart from the teaching 
of Anthropology the Museum is only used for the teaching of 
Prehistory by our Fellow Mr. Miles Burkitt—the Hon. Keeper 
of Stone implements in the Museum—a few occasional lectures 
by Mr. Green on Egyptology, and a few lectures for the English 
Tripos. 

The Museum chiefly owes its existence to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, which was founded in 1839; part of whose 
activities consisted of collecting local antiquities, and who still 
give a sum of money every year for that object. 

In 1875 Mr. S. S. Lewis, the Secretary of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, wrote to the Council of the Senate a letter 
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quoting a Resolution of the Society to the effect that it was 
‘highly desirable that prompt measures should be taken for 
securing and exhibiting local antiquities ; . . . if the University be 
pleased to grant suitable accommodation the Antiquarian Society 
would in all probability be willing to make over to the University 
the antiquities which it had gathered together and at present 
lodged in the Fitzwilliam Museum and elsewhere’. This was 
supported by the Professors of Anatomy (G. M. Humphrey), 
Geology (T. McK. Hughes), Archaeology (Churchill Babington), 
Fine Art (Sidney Colvin), Modern History (J. R. Seeley), and 
Sanskrit (E. B. Cowell), and Messrs. C. W. King, Henry Jackson, 
H. Trotter, and J. W. Clark. 

Apparently no notice was taken of this, although the letter was 
published in the University Reporter, 8th June 1875, p. 486, as a 
similar letter was sent in 1879, which repeated the offer made by 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society in 1875 and suggested the 
formation of a Syndicate to consider the temporary and permanent 
housing of these collections. This was accepted, and the Syndicate 
was henceforward known as the Archaeological Collections Syndi- 
cate. 

In 1881 the Archaeological Collections Syndicate reported that 
they had obtained the use for two years only of the ‘gallery of 
the large room in the central block of the Museum’ (i.e. of the 
buildings then newly erected on the north side of Downing Street ; 
this room now forms part of the Philosophical Library) and that 
the collections had been deposited there. The Syndicate suggested 
the erection of a permanent building to house them (Unzversity 
Reporter, st and 8th March 1881). 

In the meanwhile the need for an Archaeological Museum was 
beginning to be felt within the University itself. 

In 1878-82 the Royal Commission, or, more properly speaking, 
the Statutory Commission, was in operation. One of the changes 
proposed was the splitting of certain Triposes into two parts. 

Thus in 1879 the division of the Classical Tripos into two 
parts was proposed : Part II to consist of five sections, of which 
Section D should be concerned with Archaeology; all who had 
passed Part I to be eligible to proceed to Part II, concentrating 
on one or two out of the five sections (University Reporter, 
11th March and 1st April 1879). This was passed in spite of 
much adverse criticism. In 1880 Mr. Charles Waldstein (now 
Sir Charles Walston) was appointed to lecture on Greek Art, and 
Mr. Reid on Roman Antiquities. Mr. Percy Gardner was elected 
Disney Professor of Archaeology and gave his first course in 1881 
on ‘the private life of the Greeks archaeologically treated’. In 
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1881 Mr. Waldstein was appointed to continue his lectures for 
three years more. 

It was now necessary to provide space and material for the 
teaching of archaeology, neither of which could be had in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, which was at first used for these lectures. 

Sir Sidney Colvin, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum and 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, was most anxious to develop the 
course of classical Archaeology and Art. There was no room for 
a proper collection of casts in the Fitzwilliam even then, since 
the large room was the only available lecture room for Art or 
Archaeology of any kind. Colvin conceived the idea of building 
an annexe to the Fitzwilliam which would be available for a collec- 
tion of casts, and furnished with a proper lecture room. The 
Fitzwilliam Syndics considered that Lord Fitzwilliam’s will em- 
powered them to promote the teaching of Art, and accordingly 
they set about building 2 Museum in Little St. Mary’s Lane, 
behind the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The Archaeological Collections Syndics, who were anxious to 
get a home for the collection of local antiquities belonging to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, arranged that when the Fitzwilliam 
Syndics built their annexe two galleries in it should be let to 
the University for the housing of the above-mentioned local 
antiquities, the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on its part 
handing over its collection to the University on condition that 
they were properly housed and that the University should supply 
the Society with a room for holding its meetings. 

In 1883 the Archaeological Collections Syndicate made a report 
to the Senate. This included a letter addressed to them by the 
Council of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society suggesting the 
appointment of a Curator for the Collections; and further drawing 
attention to the importance of the connexion between Archaeology 
and Ethnology, and reporting the promise of a ‘lacustrine series 
from Switzerland’ and of Ethnographical collections from the 
South Sea Islands. They suggest that these might also be in 
the charge of the proposed curator, and have heard of a suitable 
person who would undertake the office for a stipend of £150 
per annum. The Archaeological Syndics recommended this 
appointment (University Reporter, 1st May 1883). 

Later in the same year the Fitzwilliam Syndicate made a report 
to the Senate which included an account of the proceedings of 
a Special General Meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society : 

(1) A Minute of the Council of the C. A. S. suggesting among 
other things the appointment of a Committee to manage the 
Archaeological and Ethnological Collections and to appoint a 
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Curator who should be responsible to the Committee; this 
committee to be known as the Antiquarian Committee. 
(2) Resolutions that the entire collections be handed over to 
the University on certain conditions. These were that the C. A. S, 
Library and Museum should be recognized, under the name of 
the ‘Cambridge Antiquarian Library and Museum’, as a special 
branch of the Museum of Classical and General Archaeology. 

The Fitzwilliam Syndics recommended the adoption of this 
report, with one or two modifications ; for instance, the Curator’s 
stipend to be £100 p.a. instead of £150 (University Reporier, 
13th Nov. 1883). 

In January 1884 Baron Anatole von Higel, who had himself 
collected in Fiji, was appointed Curator, and brought his collec- 
tions to Cambridge, and thus the Museum collections from Fiji, 
which had already received those of our Fellow Dr. Alfred 
Maudslay and of the late Lord Stanmore, at once became the 
finest in the world. 

The appointment of Baron von Hugel was most felicitous, 
Through his generosity and acquisitive instincts the collections 
grew apace. 

The original Cambridge Antiquarian Society collection con- 
tained : 

(1) The large collection of Roman pottery from Litlington, 
Cambs., collected by the Rev. Wm. Webb in 1821. 

(2) The Inskip collection of Roman pottery and glass from 
Shefford and Stanfordbury, Bedfordshire. 

(3) A collection of Roman and Late Celtic pottery from Water 
Newton, Hunts, found by the Rev. R. Knipe. 

(4) The collection of various antiquities made by Mr. Deck 
of Cambridge before 1854. 

Besides these, the old collections contained a large number of 
stone and bronze implements, and a number of important Roman 
and Saxon ornaments, &c. 

The Fitzwilliam annexe, now called the New Museum of 
Classical Archaeology, was opened in April 1884; the galleries 
in it containing the collections of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society were henceforward called the ‘Museum of General and 
Local Archaeology’. 

The Archaeological and Ethnological collections grew rapidly 
through gifts, such as in oes : 

Dr. Barratt’s Roman antiquities from France and Italy. 

A large Roman series from Professor McKenny Hughes and 
Mr. Jenkinson, the late much-beloved University Librarian, 
excavated by them at Great Chesterford in 1878-81. 
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Then Baron von Higel and Mr. Jenkinson excavated a fine 
series of pottery and ornaments in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery on 
St. John’s College Cricket Ground in 1888. 

The great bequest of Mr. Walter Foster arrived in 1892, 
including a magnificent series of personal ornaments, weapons, &c. 
from the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Barrington, found in 1880; 
a series from Swiss lake-dwellings, and a large number of other 
antiquities from local and foreign sites. 

In 1900 Mr, Thomas Murray’s collection of Irish antiquities 
was acquired through Professor Sir William Ridgeway by private 
subscription and a grant from the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
the price of the collection being a nominal one. 

Through private subscription and a grant from the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society came the Pell collection, containing the 
splendid Wilburton Hoard found in 1882 and consisting of 
many swords, axes, spearheads, &c. of the Late Bronze Age. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society purchased and gave in 
1922 the Cole-Ambrose Collection, containing a handle-beaker, 
a bronze sword, several axes figured by Evans, some fine Roman 
pottery, much pewter, and many coins and tokens. 

Other generous donors were Mr. Conybeare, who gave his 
magnificent collection from Barrington ; 

Sir Arthur Evans, who gave us many things from Cambridge 
from his father’s collection ; 

Mr. Hief, who gave a Saxon series from Rothwell, Northants. ; 

Sir Hercules Read, who gave us in 1922 many fine things of 
the Bronze and Early Iron Ages ; 

Our Fellow Mr. Oscar Raphael, who has given us numerous 
specimens from Swiss lakes and other localities ; 

The great gift of Mr. Ransom of his collection, with many fine 
local antiquities from the neighbourhood of Hitchin, and a number 
of Roman antiquities from London and France, and a fine series 
from Cyprus arrived in 1923. 

The excavations of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society have 
provided from time to time many interesting objects from local 
sites. 

Earl Cawdor gave us the results of his excavations of the 
barrow known as Beacon Hill, Suffolk, which he excavated with 
Dr. Fox in 1923 ; and two beakers from Nairnshire. 

This year we have received the important collection of Thomas 
Pennant, presented by the Earl of Denbigh. 

There have also been gifts of collections from the late Mr. 
Marlborough Prior and Mr. Griffith ; and besides these there 


have been many other generous donors. 
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Nor have large deposits in the Museum been lacking ; Trinity 
College has deposited many important specimens ; the Governing 
Council of Girton College has deposited the very important 
archaeological collection from the Pagan Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Girton, including a number of fine pottery urns, fibulae and other 
ornaments, and a small but important series of Roman date, which 
have rejoined the series already in the Museum from the Girton 
site ; and so tomb groups part of which were at Girton and part 
at the Museum can now be shown together. 

By 1897 the Museum of General and Local Archaeology 
became very overcrowded, and a portion of the Downing College 
ground which had been purchased by the University was offered 
to the Museum ; but the Antiquarian Committee was unable 
through lack of funds to proceed with building. In 1906 a 
committee was formed to collect funds, and in the following year 
an appeal for the new buildings was issued by the Curator; 
through his activity enough money was collected to erect part 
of the Museum, which was finished in 1912; but the War 
interrupted the arrangement of the specimens. 

In 1913 the name of the Museum was changed from the 
‘Museum of General and Local Archaeology and of Ethnology ’ 
to the ‘ University Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology’. 
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Tufa Construction in Roman and Norman 
Times 


By S. E. Wiysott, M.A. 


Peruaps the most interesting feature of the Roman buildings 
excavated last year at Folkestone is the construction of the early 
walls of calcareous tufa blocks. These walls underlay later 
buildings which were erected certainly not later than a.D. 100. 
The tufa walls then were probably built, not necessarily for 
Romans but perhaps in Roman style for a British noble, roughly 
between A.D. 1 and 100. 

The construction is as follows. On the natural gault clay was 
laid a foundation of big flints and lumps of ironstone, both 
materials to be had in plenty within half a mile. Over this 
a layer of mortar: then two courses of thin red tiles about 10 in, 
long, securely bonding the loose material below and the tufa 
blocks above, which were on the average 6 in. or 7 in. long and 
4in. high. On the face and four other sides they were quite 
smooth, having been carefully sawn, while the inner side was 
rough and slightly wedge-shaped, like the stones of Hadrian’s 
Wall in Northumberland and Cumberland, so as to key well into 
the mortar and rubble filling. With similar blocks facing the 
other side, we have a wall of 1 ft. 1oin. thick. How far up 
these walls were continued is uncertain, as in no case did we find 
more than five or six courses above the tile footings. 

When the earlier building was demolished and the new one 
erected, the tufa walls were straightened off at the new floor-level 
and acted as sleeper walls in some cases ; but a great quantity of 
the tufa blocks was here and there incorporated into the new 
villa, sometimes as facing and sometimes as filling. 

The calcareous tufa used at Folkestone is a comparatively light 
but strong material, and easily shaped. A 4 in. cube of it weighs 
about 2 lb. No section of it is now known to be available for 
quarrying, but in the first century a.p, there must have been 
a fair supply. Geologically, in east Kent it is a derivative of the 
Kentish rag-stone, that is, carried off in solution and again 
deposited and hardened. It is not a Tertiary, but a more recent 
formation. Here it is white, but in other parts of England it is 
found of a yellowish colour. The Romans, who were quite 
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familiar with the building qualities of the volcanic tufa in Italy, were 
probably ready to experiment with allied forms of tufa in Britain, 

The white tufa used in Kent by the Romans was probably 
quarried mainly in the valley of the Medway near Maidstone and 
in the valley of the Dour near Dover. Nowadays there is no 
workable quantity of it anywhere, though slight traces of it in its 
natural bed have been observed: e.g. in the bed of the river 
Stour near Postling, near Westenhanger, near Wateringbury, and 
in the Elham and Alkham valleys. According to the Dover Express 
(Jan. 1925), during the excavation of foundations for a building 
in Dover, the first find for very many centuries of tufa in its 
natural bed and in appreciable quantity was made. Mr. Amos 
reports that a stratum 16 in. thick was found lying upon peat. 
But it is very friable, and too soft for building purposes. 

The Romans found it in practicable bulk, the Normans 
probably in far smaller erg Various antiquaries of Dover 
attest the finding of tufa in many places in old foundations in 
that town. Personally, I know of it in Roman buildings at 
Folkestone, Dover, and Darenth in Kent; near Pulborough in 
Sussex ; and at North Wraxall in Wilts. If I remember rightly 
it has occurred also in Roman buildings in north Wales. As to 
the Normans, they used it for vaulting the cloisters of Dover 
Priory, and in buildings at East Malling for vaulting arches and 


for other purposes, at Merton Abbey, and no doubt in other 
places. 

1 here record what knowledge has come my way on this 
subject in the hope that others may be induced to add their 
quota, and throw light on an obscure but interesting subject. 





A Gun-fiint Factory Site in South Wilts, 
By R. C. C. Cray, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 


In a newly-cultivated field south of Knighton Wood in the 
parish of Broadchalk are immense quantities of flint artifacts 
similar to those described in the Antiquaries Journal, v,158. They 
were brought to my notice by Col. A. D. Troup, who told me 
that until recently this piece of land had lain idle probably for 
centuries. He stated that when the ground was broken up large 
masses of chipped flints, lying almost in heaps, were conspicuous 
even from a distance. Even now, after much ‘cleaning’ of the 
soil, they are so thick over an area of approximately 400 yards 


Fic. 1. Finished strike-a-light or gun-flint (4). 


by 100 that it is impossible to walk there without treading on 
four or five with each step. A few years ago I was told that 
somewhere in the woods near by there were pits the bottoms of 
which were covered by broken flints, and I had made a note to 
that effect on my map. 

In the above-mentioned paper certain specimens were illustrated 
and described as implements, but the fact that thousands of them 
could be picked up in an afternoon from this small area militates 
against this supposition. The maker of tools does not throw 
away his finished articles by the thousand. It is worthy of notice 
that many cart-loads of these artifacts have been purchased and 
taken away by the local council to repair the roads. A short 
distance to the west, by the side of the ridgeway, there is an out- 
crop of large blocks of flint, and here I found a small area of 
similar artifacts and amongst them a finished gun-flint (fig. 1). It 
is made of the same quality of material as the other objects and 
does not appear to have been used. It is noticeable that from all 
the large cores, wherever two adjoining flake surfaces make an 
angle of from 40 to 50 degrees (fig. 2), half-moon flakes have been 
removed by blows delivered at an average of 12 mm. from that 
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edge. The blow is not struck at right angles to the platform, 
but on the slant, so that the angle formed by the bulbar surface 
with the striking platform varies from 120 to 130 degrees. Thus 
it is seen that the object of all these cores is the formation of an 
edge with an angle of about 45 degrees—and it is surprising with 
what success this was effected. Finally a flake of semicircular 
shape was detached. This was possible only when at the top and 
bottom of the core there were limiting flake-scars. more-or, less at 
right angles to the prepared edge. Without these limiting facets 
on the core, the resulting flake tended to become very; short with 


Fic. 2. Core with three strike-a-lights Fic. 3. Rectangular core 
detached (4). for strike-a-lights (4). 


great width. I have specimens illustrating this. The limiting 
flakes were struck off the prepared nodule, and so they appear 
truncated on the rectangular core (fig. 3). This core is re- 
moved by a blow about midway between the limiting flake-scars 
on the prepared nodule, and a typical specimen shows a bulb 
on the front face (see fig. 1), the back being formed by a flake 
surface with bulbar cavity. It is probable that several of these 
rectangular cores were struck off in succession from a prepared 
nodule. Usually each specimen has three limiting facets at the 
top end: when there are only two, the resulting spur between 
them is accidental (see Antiquaries Journal, v, 160, fig. 6). In the 
same paper the borer (p. 161, fig. 10) is simply the projecting spur 
between two half-moon facets, and fig. 3 a core from which two 
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unsuccessful flakes have been struck. Again fig. 11 (p. 161) 
illustrates an instance of the knapper’s pointed hammer penetrating 
the striking platform by a blow too near the vertical. The resulting 
flake probably had a cone instead of a bulb of percussion. 
Although hundreds of the broad flakes removed from the sides 
of rectangular cores can be found, yet in 99 cases out of 100, 
owing to their shape or the thickness of one edge, gun-flints 
could not have been made from them. In fact they are wasters. 
I have, however, picked up a few suitable flakes (fig. 4). The 
knapper holding the core against his thigh would strike these 
flakes off, and they would fall to the ground. It is only natural 
that he would not be able to recover every good specimen. 
Holding a suitable flake in his left hand he would trim it into 
a gun-flint and then drop it into a barrel or bag. Thus we should 
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Flake suitable for gun-flint (+). Unfinished gun-flints (+). 


expect to find a few suitable flakes on the ground, but no finished 
gun-flints, unless for some reason or other a stray one had missed 
the receptacle. 

One or two cores, usually unsatisfactory ones, show undoubted 
secondary chipping at the end. These were probably intended 
for strike-a-lights, for the maker of gun-flints would naturally be 
a maker of strike-a-lights, an article in great demand at that 
time. 

The specimens are dull and lustreless.) They are made 
from a tractable, blue-black flint spotted with cherty inclusions. 
The crust is thick and rough, This material is inclined to turn 
bluish in patches quite early—a phenomenon noticed by the 
modern knappers in certain flint from round Brandon. The 
softness of the flint was revealed by finding that many specimens 
at the bottom of my sack were crushed as I carried them home. 
This lends strength to the supposition that the small flake scars 
on the edges of so many of the specimens were caused by 
agricultural implements and not during their use as tools ; but 
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two unfinished specimens found on the spot show considerable 
trimming (fig. 5). 

Several specimens have square notches at the bulbar cavity on 
the half-moon facets. They are invariably 7 mm. in width. This 
suggests that a chisel-ended hammer, less than 7 mm. broad, was 
employed to detach the flakes. The cones of percussion, however, 
on the flakes themselves are always 3 mm. in diameter. Running 
down over the bulb from the point of impact are the obvious 
marks of an iron tool. 

Wherever these types are found, they lie in profusion and in 
small circumscribed areas. On Butser Hill, Hants, I have seen 
them on the slope in masses. If - had been knapped in 
prehistoric times, surely the washings of the rains and the creep 
of the soil during centuries would have rolled them to the foot 
of the hill or at least have buried them. It might be asked, how 
did the refuse of a gun-flint factory come to lie at the bottom of 
the filling of the inner ditch at Figsbury? The explanation is 
that the knapper sought his raw material from a stratum possibly 
exposed by rabbits in an already excavated spot, in the same wa 
that I obtain flint lumps on which to experiment from the face of 
a chalk-pit. Mrs. Cunnington informs me that ‘the ditch was 
very much disturbed where the flints were found and was rather 
wider at this point’. The tip on the side of the ditch left by the 
knapper after he had quarried his flint may have been shovelled 
back by the farmer who cultivated the centre of the camp nearly 
a century ago. 

It will be observed that the strike-a-lights made from the cores 
under discussion differ from the well-known Brandon gun-flints 
described by Skertchley (Manufacture of Gun-—flints, &c., 1879), but 
reference may be made to his fig. 20 which illustrates an old 
English strike-a-light ‘which is identical with the present French 
strike-a-light and the modern French and old English gun-flint’. 
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Notes 


The Bournemouth gravels.— Another contribution to the controversy 
is made by Mr. Henry Bury in the Proceedings of the local Natural 
History Society, xvi, 72, and a sketch-map of the gravel-capped area 
is provided. The watershed between the Stour and supposed Solent 
river (now captured by the sea) slopes from the Corfe Hills (285 ft.) to 
the Boscombe cliffs (130 ft.), with a bluff of about 30 ft. between the 
upper and lower plains of gravel, connected by the late Clement Reid 
with the Goodwood raised beach. The problem is twofold—to explain 
how the Eocene sand below the gravel was planed off, and how the 
gravel was deposited on top of the sand. It is just within the sand 
that most of the unrolled palaeoliths of the district are found; and 
Mr. Bury holds that the gravel was laid down by the Stour and 
Solent rivers, swollen with melting snow at the close of a glacial period. 
He knows of no authentic evidence that implements occur on the upper 
plain, but many have been obtained on its lower edge at Sleight near 
Corfe Mullen, 120 ft. above the Stour. He takes pains to explain how 
the rivers laid gravel on their own watershed, but overlooks some 
points of importance. The rubble-head of the south coast, which is 
approximately dated, should at least be represented in the neighbour- 
hood, even if the Slindon discovery (Aut. Fourn., v, 72) is omitted as 
inconclusive; but the principal difficulty remains, for the patches of 
gravel over the New Forest seem to belong to a former sheet, and can 
hardly be of ordinary fluviatile origin. A theory that explains the 
Bournemouth implements should also throw light on those from Stoney 
Cross (369 ft. O.D.). 


The Geology of London.—The survey north of the Thames completes 
the geology of the Metropolis and is mainly the work of Mr. C. E. N. 
Bromehead (Stationery Office, 1925, price 1s. 6d.; map sheet 256, 
price 2s.). The human period is dealt with in chapters VI and VII 
(24 pages), and the important series of implements discovered and 
described in the north-east area by Worthington Smith is referred to 
the middle or Taplow terrace of the Thames (rather than the Lea), the 
date of which is given by the ‘floor’ containing Le Moustier types 
covered with a contorted drift indicating cold conditions. The 
collection made by Allen Brown from a corresponding ‘floor’ at 
Creffield Road, Acton, is now in the British Museum ; and it is here 
stated that both he and Pitt-Rivers mistook them for the high terrace. 
The low terrace has yet to be dated archaeologically, as both the 
Admiralty and Uxbridge series are indeterminate. ‘The cold climate, 
suggested by the advent in Middle Terrace times of the musk-ox, 
reindeer, and mammoth, culminated at the time represented by the base 
of the Low Terrace deposits.’ In Piccadilly Circus (about 75 ft. O.D.) 
two unrolled palaeoliths have been found on the London clay below 
a deep bed of gravel and are now in the London Museum. They 
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apparently belong to a type well represented at Swanscombe on the 
100 ft. terrace 26 miles farther down the river, and the anomaly is 
mentioned but not explained in the memoir. The High Terrace is 
marked west of London by the gravel on Castlebar Hill, Ealing, which 
is now the summit of the ridge separating the Brent from the Thames: 
once in the bed of the stream, the gravel is now on the watershed, but, 
like the glacial gravel on a still higher level, contains little or nothing 
of human origin. 


A Berkshire palacolith.—Implements are rare in the Kennet valley, 
and a specimen communicated by Mr. J. T. Bevan is well worthy of 
record, for its workmanship as much as its locality. It was found in 
the Common Hill Gravel Pit at Englefield, Berks., by a workman, 


Palaeolith from Englefield, Berks. (4). 


‘and came into Mr. Bevan’s possession through the kindness of Mr. J. H. 
Benyon, J.P., the owner of the site. The pit is on the Theale-Bradfield 
road, 14 miles from Theale; it lies at 290 ft. O.D. on the edge of the 
Kennet valley, being 140 ft. above, and 1} miles distant from, the 
present river. 

A section of the pit shows: 


(a) 12-15 in. humus. 

(2) 6 ft. gravel, reddish-brown at top, lower 4 ft. grey. This deposit is mapped 
as ‘ Plateau Gravel’, but the cescription is not universally accepted, and it 
may be a valley deposit. 

(c) London Clay. 


The implement, which is a well-made hand-axe of St. Acheul type, 
came from the junction of (2) and (4). It measures 73 in. by 4 in. with 
greatest thickness 1§ in., and is slightly rolled, with a fairly sharp edge 
all round and none of the crust remaining at the butt. The flatter face 
is lustrous, and has a thin ochreous patina ; the more convex face has 
a dull surface, with pale yellow patination, which becomes white at the 
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the thickest part of the implement. The specimen is being deposited in 
, is Newbury Museum. An earlier discovery from the same pit is illustrated 
= in V.C.H. Berks., i, no. 4 on plate opp. p. 174 (Reading Museum). 
ich The Curator, the late Mr. T. W. M. Colyer, stated that the implement 
er was 6 in. by 3% in., of pointed ovate shape, and well chipped all over, 
ut, with a light brown patina of similar shade on both faces. There seemed 
ng to be no sign of use, and it had not travelled far, for there were no 

indications of rolling. It was apparently of St. Acheul type, but no 
2y, information was available as to its stratigraphical position. There is 
of a report of a third implement being found when the roadway close at 
in hand was being levelled some years ago, but all trace of it has now 
in, been lost. 

Statue-menhir in Guernsey.—While examining the statue-menhir 

known as La Gran’mére on Chimquiére at the churchyard gate of St. 
1. 
ld 
1e 
1€ 

Fic. I. Fie, 2. 
Statue-menhir trom Guernsey. 

od Martin’s, Guernsey, Miss G. E. Pickford and Mr. G. E. Hutchinson 
- recently detected the presence of features that seem never to have been 

described. A pair of slight elevations which curve down from the 

sides of the statue to below the breasts suggest arms and hands; the 
e, girdle, moreover, is not confined to the back of the statue, but is to be 
| seen also in front. These details are very indistinct by daylight, but 
e when the figure is illuminated from directly beneath or from far to the 
e side they appear with surprising clearness. The hands end irregularly 
is in a way that suggests fingers, and there are indications of nipples on 
e the breasts. 


Ff2 
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Fig. 1 is a photograph of the statue-menhir taken by ordinary 
daylight, kindly lent by Mr. T. D. Kendrick, while fig. 2 is one of 
a series of flashlight photographs taken by Miss P. M. Jenkin and Mr, 
R. Hill. The hands, whose presence in so highly-finished a figure is 
not unexpected, are clearly shown in the photograph ; and in others of 
the series the girdle and neck ornaments are almost as strikingly 
demonstrated. 


A new handled Beaker.—Immediately after the preparation of a list 
by our Fellow Dr. Cyril Fox of the existing beakers with handles 
(published in Archaeologia Cambrensis, June 1925), a discovery has been 
made in the ironstone at the Storefield Mines, Newton-in-the- Willows, 
Northants., and reported by the manager, Mr. Thomas Julian, who has 





Handled beaker from Newton-in-the-Willows, Northants. 


presented the specimen here illustrated and a pair of Anglian girdle- 
hangers from the same site to the British Museum. It is a rough 
example of the beaker, dating probably from an early stage of the 
Bronze Age, as those of the Copper Age are thinner and better ; and 
the handle differs from those of the sixteen or seventeen other examples 
so furnished that have been found in Britain. The attachment is 
strongly ribbed, and the whole exterior surface is irregularly stamped 
with a notched stick, producing what may be called a ‘hyphen’ 
pattern—a row of short detached strokes, placed in horizontal bands 
or in the spaces of a plain lattice. This is one of the recognized 
methods of ornamenting pottery discussed in a recent paper by Dr. 
Sophus Miiller (noticed on p. 471), and was a survival from the Copper, 
or even the Neolithic, period. The height of the present specimen is just 
under 6 in. (15 cm.) and the ware is comparatively soft and free from 
grit, light brown and reddish at the base. The profile is decadent ; and 
while the lower half may represent the traditional zoning, the pattern 
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of the upper half is more native and original, evidently of the same 
order as some from Peterborough (Archacologia, \xii, 337-9) which 
are of better profile and apparently earlier, being associated with 
Neolithic ware. 


Neolithic pottery—The main ceramic type of the British Long- 
barrows is now established, but many varieties may be expected and 
run the risk of being overlooked. Two are here illustrated as unfamiliar, 
the first from Weybridge Museum by permission of our Fellow Dr. 
Eric Gardner. It came from the Thames in that neighbourhood, and 
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Neolithic pottery from Weybridge (3). 


is of hard grey ware with large grit, in part protected by a calcareous 
concretion, with the usual hollow moulding between lip and shoulder. 
The diameter inside the lip is 104 in. and outside the bulge 133 in., 
which is 2 in. more than the Wallingford bowl illustrated in this Fournal, 
iv, 128. A herring-bone pattern is incised on the lip and covers the 
inner ledge, which is } in. thick ; and there are two circular indentations, 
probably belonging to a series round the neck at intervals of 1 in. 
Below the shoulder are four deep and regular grooves, but these 
probably did not cover the rounded base of the urn, which is generally 
left plain. This is a finer example of the pitted decoration than the 
fragments from Peterborough in Archacologia, \xii, 345, and reference 
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has already been made to similar examples in Sweden and Finland; 

but parallels to the grooved body are less easy to find. The second 
fragment was found by Mr. Henry Dewey in a gravel-pit near Bedding. 
ton Lane, Croydon, Surrey, and is of brown ware with white grit, 4 in, 
thick, but as the length is only 3 in. the diameter of the vessel cannot 
be accurately given. There were at least four horizontal rows of 
ornament, probably just below the shoulder, consisting of repeated 
impressions of a knotted cord, recalling the Hedsor example explained 
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Neolithic pottery from Croydon (3). 


by Mr. Neil Baynes in this ¥ournal, i, 318, but not uniform even in 
the same row. 


Air-photograph of Gainstrop, Lincs.—Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A,, 
sends the following note: The photograph (pl. L) was taken by 
the R.A.F. (Cadet) College, Cranwell, at the suggestion of the 
Rev. Alfred Hunt, Vicar of Welton, Lincs. Mr. Hunt had reported 
to me that ancient earthworks were visible at this place, and made the 
suggestion that they might be remains of a Roman camp. A glance 
at the photograph is enough to show that this suggestion can no 
longer be entertained ; but the site is of considerable interest neverthe- 
less, and thanks are due to Mr. Hunt for his enterprise in getting it 
photographed. It lies on the east side of the Roman road from 
Lincoln to the Humber, 18 miles due north of Lincoln, between 
Kirton-in-Lindsey and Hibaldstow. The photograph was taken at 
an altitude of 4,000 feet on April 3, 1925. The earliest record of the 
site is contained in the Diary of Abraham de la Pryme (1671-1704), 
who, at the time of the entry quoted below (1697), held the 
curacy of Broughton, near Brigg, Lincs. From this account it would 
appear that the site was much more extensive then, but that the 
portion which now survives was, with the rest, already completely 
abandoned in 1697. It may therefore be taken to give an idea of the 
plan of part of a village as it was at least as late as the early seventeenth 
century and probably before. The following extract is copied from 
De la Pryme’s Diary, pp. 127 and 128, published by the Surtees 
Society in 1870, being volume 54 of their publications. The entry 
refers to April 21, 1697. 
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Air photograph of Gainstrop, Lincs. 
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‘This day I took my horse and went to see a place called Gainstrop, 
which lys in a hollow on the right hand, and about the middle way, as 
you come from Kirton... to Scawby. Tradition says that the afore- 
sayd Gainstrop was once a pretty large town, tho’ now there is nothing 
of it standing but some of the foundations. Being upon the [ri 


I easily counted the foundations of about two hundred buildings | 7/zs 
estimate was reduced to ‘ about one hundred or more’ by Fuly 1699'], 
and beheld three streets very fare. About half a quarter of a mile 
from the sayd ruind town, on the left side of the way as you come from 
the aforesayd town of Kirton, just in the road, is a place called the 
Church Garth, and they say that the church which belonged to 
Gainstrop stood there, with several houses about the same, all which 
are now ruind and gone. 

‘Tradition says that that town was, in times of yore, exceeding 
infamous for robberys, and that nobodie inhabited there but thieves ; 
and that the country haveing for a long while endur'd all their villanys, 
they at last, when they could suffer them no longer, riss with one 
consent, and pulld the same down about their ears. 

‘But I fancy that the town has been eaten up with time, poverty, 
and pasturage. ’Tis true indeed that as this roade from Lincoln to 
Wintringham was the onely great road in former times unto the north, 
and all those that travel’d thither came hereon, so by reason of the 
great woods, which reach’d on both sides of the way from Scawby as 
farr as Appleby, there were so great robberys commited that travellers 
durst not pass but in whole caravans together: and in this our wood 
of Broughton was a place called Gyp or Gip-well, which was a huge 
great spring and hole in the earth, near to which place a company of 
rogues always had their rendizvouse, and those that they robb’d they 
carryd them thither, and, haveing ty’d them hand and foot, cast them 
therein, as is certainly related here by all the whole country round 
about. By this well grew several huge elm and willow trees, which 
was cutt down and cast therein, with several loads of earth and stones 
to fill the same up. Near the same also the thieves had several stone 
cabbins, and a stable for their horses, these were likewise caste into the 
said well, and so choked up the same that it is scarce now to be found. 

‘These great roberys were one of the causes that made this road, 
from Scawby northwards, to be neglected, so that Broughton, Apleby, 
Winterton, and Wintringham, that were great and populous towns 
formerly, and most of them had marckets, soon decay’d and came to 
nothing ; for travelors, that they might avoid the aforsayd dangerous 
woods, went over at a ford in the river Ank, then called Glenford, and 
now Brigg, and, so passing along, they cross’d the Humber at Barton. 

‘ While these roberys were thus frequent, no question but some thieves 
did live at the aforesayd place of Gainsthorp, but whether they might 
be the occasion of the ruin of it, or raither time, poverty and pasturage, 
I shall not trouble myself to examin nor decide.’ 


Llangwm Uchaf church, Mon.—Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: The Monmouthshire church of Llangwm Uchaf near 
Usk is best known for its fine rood screen, but it also contains another 
object of some interest which was found some fifty years ago in one of 
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the walls of the church. This is a small pillar of white limestone 204 
in. high and 13 in. diameter of which the form can be seen in the 
illustration. 

A plain interlaced pattern is carved on the upper part of the pillar, 
and it will be noticed that the lower edge of the pattern is resolved, 
while the upper is not so; moreover, the appearance of the stone 
suggests that it has been cut down. There is also interlacing on the 
‘belt’, which is 3 in. deep and has an average projection of 1} in. 

The upper end of the pillar has been roughly hollowed out in the 
form of a bowl 44 in. deep and 7 in. in diameter, while a hole has been 





Stone from Llangwm Uchaf church. 


driven through the side 13 in. above the bottom of the bowl. This 
hole is 3 in. in diameter and the outer surface of the pillar has flaked 
away at this point. The hole could not satisfactorily have drained 
the bowl, and my own impression is that neither bowl nor hole is 
original. If that is the case, however, what was the purpose of the pillar? 

I submitted the photographs to Professor Baldwin Brown, who kindly 
allows me to quote his reply: ‘I should say of course at first sight 
that the object was a Pillar Piscina, of perhaps late eleventh or early 
twelfth century, similar to that in North Stoke church, near Wallingford, 
which has also interlaced ornament upon it. In this, however, the drain- 
hole is vertical and goes right down to the bottom. On the other 
hand the two Saxon fonts at Bingley, Yorks., and South Hayling, 
Hants, have drain-holes at the sides much like that in the place under 
consideration. I think it is too thick ever to have been a baluster, and 
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can at the moment think of no other explanation of it than the one 
I have suggested, though of course it is not at al! convincing. The 
ornament is, I should think, just a very late example of the traditional 
interlacing work, with the common late angularity emphasized.’ 


The Brighton Dyke.—A recent survey of this well-known earthwork 
by Mr. H. S. Toms, of Brighton Museum, reveals its resemblance to 
Cissbury, which was transferred to the custody of the National Trust 
on July 23. The Dyke plan is reproduced by permission from the 
Brighton and Hove Herald of July 18,1925. The longitudinal axis is 
about half a mile, and the present road from the station to the hotel 
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Plan of the Brighton Dyke. 


(16) takes advantage of the original entrance at the southern 
angle. The heavy enclosing lines represent ramparts, and the thin 
line marks the outer margin of the accompanying ditch. A spur 
renders the earthwork weakest on the south-west, and the rampart 
is therefore highest between the points 1 and 3, rising 21 ft. vertically 
above the ditch, which is nearly filled up at the present time. On the 
north-west there is a steep slope outside the camp, and the ramparts 
are considerably lower, the inner ditch being nearly obliterated. 
The outer rampart is now wanting between 7 and 8, but this inner one 
becomes stronger as the outer slope of the ground decreases, only to 
die away again on the south-east where the camp overlooks the steep 
Dyke valley. A double bank and inner ditch can still be traced from 
the north-east angle (10) to a point near the old Golf-club house (14). 
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The theory that this earthwork and Cissbury were thrown up by the 
same people as links in a chain of coast defences will be generally 
accepted ; but apart from definite archaeological evidence, it would be 
unwise to attribute these hill-top forts of irregular plan to the 
methodical Roman or even to the Romanized Briton after his departure. 


Roman Pavement at Colchester —The Rev. G. Montagu Benton, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary for Essex, sends the following note: In 1906 
a portion of a Roman mosaic pavement was uncovered in the garden 
of 18 North Hill, Colchester, and is now in the Castle Museum; 
another pavement was also revealed in the same garden, but this was 
allowed to remain zz situ to await more favourable conditions for 
completely uncovering and removing it. These conditions presented 
themselves in July last, when Mr. Harrington Lazell, the present owner 
of the site, with commendable public spirit, offered the pavement to the 
Town Council for preservation in the Museum, before parting with the 
property, which is to be sold. Mr. Lazell’s offer having been gratefully 
accepted, the work of excavation was immediately entered upon under 
the supervision of Mr. P. G. Laver, F.S.A., and the pavement is now 
entirely uncovered and awaits removal. On the whole it is in an 
excellent state of preservation ; it was at a depth of from 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
below the surface ; and measures about 12 ft. square. The central panel 
consists of an eight-petalled device enclosing a circle containing four 
heart-shaped leaves; surrounding it are eight oblongs of cable pattern 
forming an octagon. At three corners of the pavement is a four-petalled 
ornament within a lozenge ; the device in the fourth corner is a lozenge 
containing four heart-shaped leaves. Black, white, grey, red, and yellow 
are the colours employed. The rest of the design is made up of linear 
patterns in black on a white ground, comprising lozenges conjoined to 
form stars of eight points, squares, and oblongs—the latter containing 
a crescentic device like an Amazon shield. A band of plain red 
tesserae borders the south side of the mosaic. At the south-east 
corner, tile footings, forming a right-angle on the east face, are visible; 
and directly behind, about 2 ft. farther east, is an interesting fragment 
of Roman walling (3 ft. high, 6 ft. wide, and 14 in. thick), consisting 
of double layers of septaria and pebbles, bonded at intervals of about 
8 in. with two or three courses of tile. The north corner of this wall 
shows that it was returned towards the east, and a trench cut due east 
at this point brought to light, at a distance of about Io ft. from the 
mosaic pavement, a small patch of red tesserae. The limited scope of 
the excavations, however, prevents any precise deduction being made 
as to the extent of the original building. 

Numerous fragments of painted wall-plaster, some potsherds, roofing 
tiles, and other minor objects were also found, including a much 
corroded third brass coin, possibly of Tetricus. 


Roman cup from London.—Pottery of the type here illustrated is 
sufficiently rare to attract attention, and the specimen from the Old Post 
Office site communicated by our Local Secretary Mr. Waddington, of the 
Guildhall Museum, is well preserved, though incomplete. It is a drink- 
ing-vessel of graceful form, 3-8 in. high, of thin buff ware coated inside and 
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out with dark brown, with a central zone in moulded relief in imitation 
of the style and technique of Samian ware (Déchelette’s form 64, from 
Lezoux). The standing female figure is fig. 5452 in his inventory of 
the types, and the mould was used by Albucius, Illixo, and Juliccus. 
Beside her is a Delphic tripod with offerings (no. 1068, used by 
Carantinus, Censorinus, and Paternus); and the third element of the 
repeating pattern is a conventional tree-design with twisted stem, 
hanging leaves, and upturned fruits (no. 1116, used by Rentius and 
Secundinus). Along the upper edge run hounds to right, also a Lezoux 
motive (perhaps no. 920). The actual maker of the present specimen 
is therefore uncertain, but there can be no doubt that it was made at 
Lezoux, Puy-de-D6me, in the early second century. The brown 





Roman cup from London (32). 


varnish with metallic lustre is, however, suggestive of a much earlier 
date, as it is related to a Late Greek or Hellenistic style not likely to 
be found in Britain; and the revival of this method centuries later is 
an interesting event in ceramic history. Publication may bring other 
examples to light, and the original can be seen at the Guildhall. 


Recent Archaeological work in Italy.!—Dr. Thomas Ashby, F.S.A., 
sends the following report: In the city of Rome the most important 
event is the clearing of the podium of the temple of Mars Ultor and 
the imposing remains of the Forum of Augustus, which will form 
a most interesting group when the work is completed.” 

The rectangular Ionic Temple by the Tiber (now generally called 
that of Mater Matuta) has also been cleared of later accretions. 


* See The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1923-4, p- 105 sqg-. 1924-5 
(forthcoming) ; Times Literary Supplement, 8th, 15th Jan. 1925, pp. 22, 38. 
2 Till. Lond. News, 14th June 1924. 
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Interesting discoveries have been made under the floor of the Lateran 
baptistery. Remains of the palace of the Laterani, belonging to the 
period of Septimius Severus, have come to light, and important facts 
in regard to the construction of the baptistery have been ascertained. 
Pope Silvester appears to have built the first Christian structure—but . 
this was of an entirely different plan to Constantine’s, which was 
circular, with a barrel vault springing from the walls to a ring of 
columns. When this vault collapsed, Pope Sixtus III joined the 
columns by an architrave, and made the vault rest on that. The 
superelevation of the dome, and the addition of the second order of 
columns belong to a still later date. 

A report has now appeared of the excavation of an ancient breeding- 
place for fish—a large rectangular basin with ten dolia placed 
horizontally in its walls(probably for spawning) —on the hill immediately 
above the Trastevere station." 

At Ostia work still continues.” The city wall of the first century 
B. C. has been traced along its whole course ; a massive tower was found 
at the curve of the Tiber (before its course was altered by the flood of 
1557), against which a Mithraeum (the sixth found at Ostia) had 
been built.* At the end of the decumanus a gate led out on to the 
shore, which was not restored under the Empire, but simply ceased to 
exist, as the increased traffic required the whole of the space available 
between the buildings on each side. 

The area of the Forum has been entirely cleared. Opposite the 
Capitolium (the so-called temple of Vulcan) was a temple of Rome and 
Augustus; on the north-east were colonnades, and on the south-west 
arcades ; behind the latter lay the long side of the basilica, the front 
of which faced the Curia, on the other side of the decumanus. 

A prehistoric cemetery in the Alban Hills has, for the first time, 
been scientifically explored. Forty rectangular inhumation tombs 
were found, belonging to the most advanced Iron Age in Latium (end of 
seventh to middle of sixth century B.C.) ; they belonged not to Alba 
Longa itself, but to a small centre of population a little to the north of 
it. The idea that any of the tombs were buried by an eruption is 
definitely rejected. 

In North Italy we may note the excavation of buildings belonging 
to a post-station on the Little St. Bernard, dating from the first century 
A.D.;° of a necropolis of the first Iron Age near Novara (useful for our 
knowledge of the Golasecca period);° the discovery of an altar 
dedicated to Anna Perenna at Feltre;” and of a cemetery of the fifth 
to fourth century B.C. in a lagoon near Comacchio.® 

In Central Italy we may note the discovery of an altar to Robigus, 
a malevolent deity who brought rust on the corn unless propitiated, at 


* Mancini in Not. Scavi, 1924, 55. 

? Calza, Guida, 1925 (English translation in preparation). 

3 Id. in Not. Scavi, 1924, 69. 

Antonielli in Not. Scavi, 1924, 429; Bull. Paletn. xliv (1924), 154. 
Barocelli in Not. Scavi, 1924, 385. 

Id. in Bull. Paletn. xliv (1924), 150. 

7 Campanile in Not. Scavi, 1924, 149. 

8 Negrioli, ibid. 279. Cf. Patroni in Dedalo, 1924-5. 
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Castiglioncello, on the coast south of Leghorn ;* of a group of small 
chamber tombs at Tarquinia (Corneto), one of which contained some 
interesting vases of local manufacture ;* the discovery of a second 
thermal building (perhaps intended for women, and added by Hadrian) 
adjacent to the Thermae Taurinae or Traianae, near Civitavecchia.’ 
In the fort which Bramante built to guard the harbour of Civitavecchia 
the mosaic pavements of part of a fine building have been brought to 
light, which must have belonged to some important official.* At 
Vignanello important investigations have been carried on, both on the 
site of the Etruscan village, and in the necropolis, where good specimens 
of local Faliscan ware of the fourth century B.C. have been found.’ 

In Southern Italy the most striking discovery is that of a Mithraeum 
at Capua, in which the usual slab representing Mithras slaying the 
bull, is replaced by a large and well preserved painting covering the 
whole end wall.° There are some smaller paintings of initiations. At 
Benevento the Roman theatre has been partially cleared ;” at Sorrento 
some Greek sculptures of interest have been found.® 

Ridola ® gives an interesting account of his explcration of the great 
prehistoric trenches, five in number so far, on the lofty bare plateaux 
above Matera which protected the various neolithic villages situated 
there. Matera has also produced a fair amount of palaeolithic remains,”° 
at least 200 Chellean amygdaloids and considerable quantities of 
Mousterian flints, etc., having been found. 

Some interesting discoveries have been made in the excavation of 
the archaic temple into which the Normans built the church of S. Biagio 
at Girgenti;** a massive building has been found in the centre of 
Catania,”* while at Perfugas in the north-west of Sardinia another 
sacred well, like that of S. Vittoria near Serri, has been found."? 

The excavations in Italian North Africa have recently aroused 
considerable interest ; and those who were fortunate enough to accept 
the invitation of the Governor of Tripolitania to the Archaeological 
Congress which was held there in May saw some magnificent buildings 
at Leptis Magna (notably the thermae, the imperial palace, the basilica, 
the harbour—none of them yet completely cleared) and at Sabrata, 
and interesting museums at Tripoli and at Leptis itself. 


Excavations on the site of Mistley Church, Essex.—The Rev. G. 
Montagu Benton, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Essex, sends the following 


™ Galli in Not. Scavi, 1924, 157. 

* Cultrera, ibid., 400, who has recently rearranged the museum there, to which 
the Bruschi Falgari collection has been added. 

> Mengarelli, ibid., 1923, 321. 

* Not to Trajan himself, for it will not fit Pliny’s description (Zp. vi, 31). 

5 Giglioli, ibid., 1924, 179. © Minto, ibid., 353. 

7 Pane, ibid., 516. 

® Levi, ibid., 375 (found in 1911; placed in the new local museum). 

9 Bull. Pal. Ital. xliv (1924), 97. 

© Bull. Pal. Ital. xliv — 1. An account of the excavations of two caves 
near Luni (Alpi Apuane), o1.¢ with cave bear remains (Mousterian (?)—in both a little 
very rough pottery was found), is also given. 

* Jil. Lond, News, 11th July 1925, 60. 


*2 Libertini in Not. Scavi, 1924, 106. 73 Taramelli, idid., 522. 
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note :—In 1923 the churchyard of the ruined church of St. Mary, 
Mistley, near Manningtree, was cleared of undergrowth by an 
enthusiastic band of local residents, headed by Mr. W. K. Stuart King, 
Chairman of the Burial Grounds Committee; and excavations, due 
largely to Mr. T. Champness, were made on the site. These have 
revealed the foundations of the building, which consisted, apparently, 
of a chancel, nave, south aisle, west tower, and a south porch (still 
standing). Among other interesting features brought to light may be 
mentioned : a monumental slab with an imperfect marginal inscription 
in Norman-French, c. 1300; an incised slab, to John Boner, 1532, with 
marginal inscription, showing the evangelistic emblems at the corners; 
a fine altar-slab (5 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 63 in.; 7% in. to g in. in thickness), 
with the five consecration crosses clearly visible ; and some glazed tiles. 
Although these monuments, etc., were recorded by the late Rev. J. M. 
Gatrill, a former curate, in the Mistley-cum-Bradfield Parish Magazine, 
1885-6, their existence, owing to being out of sight, was well-nigh 
forgotten ; and they are not mentioned in the /zventory of the Historical 
Monuments Commission (Essex, vol. iii, p. 184). It is hoped that it 
may shortly be possible to continue the work of excavating under the 
direction of Mr. Cyril E. Power, A.R.I.B.A., and an interim report will 
probably appear in the next part of the Zransactions of the Essex 
Archaeological Society. 


Beauchief Abbey, Derbyshire.—Excavations on a small scale have 
recently been carried out at the Premonstratensian Abbey of Beau- 
chief. A part of the chapter-house has been uncovered, together with 
parts of what may be the south transept of the church. The chief 
point of interest is the plan of the chapter-house, which follows very 
closely that of Beauport in Brittany (Archaeologia, \xxiii) except that 
it is one bay less in length. Other parts of the building now exposed 
are the extreme east end of the church and the doorway into the 
Frater. The excavations are still in progress. 


Royal Institute of British Architects ——In the Supplemental Charter 
recently granted to the R.I.B.A. provision is made for the formation 
of a non-corporate class of subscribers. The Council have the power 
to elect to this new class any persons who, not being professional 
architects, are interested in the activities of the Royal Institute and in 
architectural matters generally. ‘Subscribers’ will be entitled to use 
the Loan and Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings (except 
private Business Meetings), and to-receive a copy of the Annual Report. 
They will not, however, be entitled to use in connexion with their 
name or business any words or initials indicating that they are 
members or connected with the Royal Institute. The annual con- 
tribution payable by a ‘ subscriber’ will be £1 Is. 





Obituary Notices 


Giacomo Boni: It is hardly too much to say that the name of our 
Honorary Fellow, Giacomo Boni, whose death at Rome was announced 
on July 1oth, is one of three which will always be associated with 
a series of epoch-making excavations in the Mediterranean lands in 
our own time—Dr. Schliemann with Troy and Mycenae, Sir Arthur 
Evans with Crete, and Boni with the Forum and Palatine at Rome. 
The results in the first two cases may have been more far-reaching 
for the history of our civilization, but the immediate importance of 
Rome for Western Europe gives a peculiar value to Boni’s revelations 
about the origins of the Eternal City. 

Giacomo Boni was born in 1859 at Venice, of old Venetian stock, 
though in a comparatively humble rank of life. But the promise 
which he showed as a boy secured him a good education by the help 
of a more prosperous relation, and he ultimately took his degree as an 
‘architect-engineer’, to use the Italian title. Meanwhile, he had got 
employment in the office of the works of restoration then guing on in 
the Doge’s Palace, and here he gained his first knowledge and 
experience in the treatment of ancient buildings. His capacities for 
such work attracted the attention of the authorities, and he was 
entrusted with the restoration of the exquisite early renaissance 
church of S. Maria dei Miracoli. After a new campaign of excavation 
had been opened in the Forum at Rome, he was appointed in 1898, over 
the heads of the Roman archaeologists, to take charge of this work. 
The discovery of the Black Stone and the archaic inscribed cippus 
beside it at once showed the importance of the new field of explora- 
tion. In the course of the next few years the area of the Forum, the 
site of the Basilica Aemilia and the Temple of Vesta with its surround- 
ings were excavated ; and near by, on the line of the Via Sacra, the 
first grave of the prehistoric cemetery of Rome was found early in 
1902. Meanwhile, the removal of the church of S. Maria Liberatrice 
brought to light the Fountain of Juturna, and an imperial building 
behind it, in which had been installed in the fifth century the church 
of S. Maria Antiqua, now revealed with a large part of its wall- 
paintings (fifth to eleventh cent.), sometimes in an astonishing state 
of preservation, and providing an unequalled series of examples of the 
pictorial art of the early middle ages. Another side of Boni’s work 
was the care of the ruins which still stand erect in the Forum area; 
and in this way, for instance, between Igor and 1904 the columns of 
the temples of Castor and Saturn, the arch of Severus, and the basilica 
of Constantine were made secure by the most approved modern 
methods. Moreover, the convent attached to S. Francesa Romana 
near the arch of Titus was converted into a museum of the Forum 
discoveries, and here the contents of typical graves from the archaic 
cemetery were admirably displayed. In 1906 Boni turned aside from 
the Forum to investigate the site of Trajan’s Column, and his discovery 
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beneath it of a paved road showed that the idea (based on Trajan’s 
inscription) that the hill had been cut away must be abandoned. The 
Palatine was next taken in hand and occupied Boni more or less till 
his death, though the operation slackened somewhat latterly owing to 
the failure of his health and the interruption caused by the War. 
The principle of all this work was, if possible, to probe a site to the 
lowest stratum containing evidence of human agency, and it was in 
this way that some of his most interesting discoveries were made. 

Boni was a born explorer and excavator. A great opportunity was 
put in his way, and he used it to the full with all the insight, courage, 
and thoroughness required in such enterprises. When it came to the 
drudgery of recording his results he was less happy, though his 
accounts in the Notizie degli Scavi of some of the earlier discoveries 
which specially interested him, such as the Lacus [uturnae, and 
notably the series of reports on the archaic cemetery of the Forum, 
which appeared in the same publication between 1902 and 1911, are 
admirable in their completeness. After that no more information 
about the progress of thc work appeared in print, and it is to be feared 
that much of his personal knowledge of the excavations has died with 
him. He also published various articles in the Roman periodical 
Nuova Antologia, most of which had been delivered as lectures. One 
of these—‘ Legende ’—elaborately illustrated, and dealing with the 
legend of Trajan and the widow, which his researches in the Forum 
of Trajan had brought to his notice, is a good example of the care 
with which he followed up a subject which interested him. A lecture 
on Trajan’s Column, given on a visit to England in 1909, also appears 
in the third volume of the Proceedings of the British Academy. 

Simplicity was the note of Boni’s character. When he became 
famous he was much sought after by the wealthy and the great, but 
his nature was not spoiled, nor was his way of life altered. After the 
Palatine became the centre of his activities, he lived there in solitude, 
in. the midst of the garden of classical plants and flowers which he 
planted among the ruins, and which became the chief diversion of his 
later years. Nature and primitive life, in fact, had an irresistible 
attraction for him, and he revelled in the problems raised by the 
contents of the archaic necropolis, and their relation to anthropology 
and Aryan culture. These wide interests, it must be remembered, had 
to be subordinated to the practical duties of his office, and the 
management of a small army of workmen, who were, characteristically, 
at once his devoted servants and his personal friends. 

Boni naturally received many official and academical distinctions, 
one of the last of which, that of Senator of the Kingdom of Italy 
(which may almost be described as the Italian equivalent of an English 
peerage), seemed incongruous with his unworldly nature. His 
eminence was early recognized by our Society, of which he was 
elected an Honorary Fellow as far back as 1900. He liked the 
English, and had some of his closest friends among them. The writer 
first became intimate with him in a select company which used to 
gather in the hospitable rooms of Mr. Wickham Steed, then the Rome 
correspondent of Zhe Times. His love of Venice had early made him 
a devoted admirer of Ruskin. And in later years he was generous in 
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giving facilities to architectural and other students of the British 
School to follow and study his excavations on the Palatine. 
G. McN. R. 


Richard Seager: A communication from Greece appeared in 
The Times this summer which was sad reading, and not only for 
archaeologists. It was from Sir Arthur Evans, and briefly announced 
the death of Mr. Richard Seager. Mr. Seager was, it appears, on his 
way from Egypt to Crete: he was taken ill on the voyage, and 
landed unconscious at Candia, where he presently died. The Greek 
authorities gave him a public funeral. 

The writer’s acquaintance with Seager began in the spring of the 
year 1903. It was Seager’s first season as an excavator in Crete; 
his health hardly allowed him to go to a university, and, between 
visits to Nauheim for the cure there, he had come to help Miss Boyd, 
now Mrs. Hawes, in her excavation of Gournia. He took the 
opportunity to visit Eastern Crete, and spent a day at the excavation 
which the British School was then carrying out at Palaikastro. From 
that time his work in Crete, interrupted only by the War, continued 
with short intervals until his recent death. He built himself a roomy 
house in a semi-native style at Pachyammos, where the head-quarters 
of the Gournia excavators had always been. This he made his centre, 
and from it he carried out a series of excavations: first, at Vasiliki, as 
a member of Miss Boyd’s expedition, and later independently. In 
this way he explored Minoan settlements and cemeteries on the 
islands of Pseira and Mochlos, the cemeteries of Pachyammos and 
Sphoungaras, and several less important sites in the neighbourhood. 
He had a happy genius for discovery, and most of his sites proved to 
be of first-class importance, especially for the Early Minoan period. 
For this earliest phase of Minoan culture the evidence elsewhere is 
apt to be scanty ; it was given to Seager to throw a flood of light 
upon the early stages of Cretan civilization. He found not only 
objects remarkable for their beauty, notably the stone vases and the 
jewellery of Mochlos, but also stratified deposits, which have been of 
the utmost value in determining the chronology of the earliest products 
of Minoan Crete. For example, a series of vases found in tombs at 
Palaikastro and Zakro, whose relative dates would have otherwise 
remained quite uncertain, can now on the evidence of Seager’s strati- 
fied sites be arranged in their true chronological order. All these 
discoveries he made known in a series of publications, of which the 
most notable are: Excavations at Vasiliki, 1905; Report of Excava- 
tions at Vasiliki, 19°07; Gournid, 1908, the report of Mrs. Boyd- 
Hawes’ work at Gournia with papers by Seager and others; Excava- 
tions on the Island of Pseira, 1910; Explorations in the Island of 
Mochlos, 1912; The Cemetery of Pachyammos, 1916. In these 
publications his friends see a picture of Seager’s character. All that 
he wrote was marked by a careful sobriety and a sound sense of 
evidence ; by a delightful personal modesty and the complete absence 
of any idea of glorifying himself and his own work; although he had 
for all that a very sure touch in pointing out and dwelling upon what 
was either beautiful or of scientific importance. He had a sympathetic 
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understanding of the aims of the Minoan artist. In the conduct of his 
work he set an example of extreme care and conscientiousness ; he 
was always on the field himself, he employed comparatively small 
numbers of men, and few could give him lessons in the various arts of 
arranging finds and of preserving every scrap of evidence. This skill 
and devotion was rewarded, as we have said, by discoveries which will 
always retain their importance in Aegean archaeology. When he 
died he was young ; hardly more than forty, if as much, but he had 
already made his mark. R. M. D. 


Reviews 


Villanovans and Early Etruscans. A Study of the Early Iron Age 
in Italy, as it is seen near Bologna, in Etruria, and in Latium. 
By DAvID RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A. 114 x 83. 
Pp. xvi+270+v. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1924. 84s. 
The Early Iron Age of Italy has been obscured, even more than 

that of Greece, by the circumstances of its discovery. In both 

countries the first excavations were made before the development of 
accurate method, but while in Greece the consequent damage did not 
go beyond the lack of records and the loss of small articles which were 
thought to be insignificant, it has been enlarged in Italy by rivalries, 
prejudices, and theories which have sometimes controlled the presenta- 
tion of the evidence. Even the nomenclature of Italian archaeology 
has a personal taint; the Villanovan periods bear the names of land- 
owners on whose properties some of the early finds were made. There 
is, Moreover, a vast mass of material in Italy, largely accumulated in 
provincial museums; much of it is unpublished, and the rest is mostly 
scattered through numerous volumes of periodicals. To make a way 
through these formidable barriers an impartial scholar was wanted, with 
time and means for travel, to survey and sort the documents. This 
has been done by Dr. Randall-MaclIver, at least for the Villanovans, 
with complete success. He has isolated the phenomena of their culture, 
defined its geographical limits, traced the history of its discovery, dis- 
played the sequence of its material, and formulated a very reasonable 
chronological scheme. There is still no better means of dating than 
dead reckoning upwards from the latest (Arnoaldi) period, which is 
more or less fixed by contact with Etruscans ; but even this is a welcome 
relief from the absurdities which the system of Montelius involves. 

In his conclusions about the origin and relations of the Villanovans, 

Dr. Randall-MacIver maintains a detached and sanely critical view. 

He does not examine their external connexions in detail, for his 

purpose here is simply to present the relevant Italian documents in 

proper order. The presentation of the Etruscan material, however, is 
less satisfactory, partly because the finds are complicated by the 
presence of certain foreign elements, with which Dr. Randall Maclver 
is not competent to deal, partly because he has prejudged the Etruscan 
question by accepting the statement of Herodotus that the Etruscans 
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were Lydian immigrants. On the very first page which he gives to 
these people (p. 100) he identifies their original landing-place, in an 
open bay beneath the mountain-site of Vetulonia. With equal direct- 
ness he sets the date of this event in the last half of the ninth century B.C. 

It is certain that about the year 800 some strange developments 
began on Villanovan sites in Etruria, and that the subsequent culture 
was Etruscan. The assumed origin of the Etruscans can only be 
proved when some of the new elements have been traced to sources 
in Lydia or Asia Minor. The fundamental change (which is held to 
argue a difference of race) is that of the funeral rite, from cremation 
to inhumation. This was not, however, universal in Etruria, and in 
some places (notably at Clusium) it hardly occurred at all. It must 
further be noted that inhumation was the native Italian rite, cremation 
having been introduced by Bronze and Iron Age invaders. The new 
types of grave that accompanied the change of funeral rite are insignifi- 
cant: none of them has any particular connexion with Asia Minor, 
and (as Dr. Randall-MacIver shows) the elaborate chamber-tombs, 
which seem to have been influenced by Asiatic sepulchral architecture, 
come too late in Etruscan history to be claimed as part of an original 
heritage. Then there are foreign imports, Egyptian, ‘ Phoenician’, and 
Greek; and, closely connected with these, new economic progress 
indicated by wealth of gold and silver jewellery in the graves. Finally 
(at a later date and as a novelty, but not necessarily a change) there 
appears the Etruscan language, which was written in Greek characters. 
Nothing has yet been identified that argues more than contact with 
eastern Mediterranean lands, the beginning of a Levant trade, whether 
this was due (as the author states) ‘ obviously to the energy and ability 
of the Etruscans’, or to the vague Phoenicians, or to Greeks. It is 
an odd coincidence that the traditional ‘Etruscan settlement’ should 
be ascribed to the very moment at which Greek intercourse with Italy 
began. There is no Greek nor any oriental influence in Etruria that 
is older than the earliest Greek imports in south Italy. Within a 
generation after the first visible contact the Greek city of Cumae was 
established in the Bay of Naples. Syracuse, Megara, and Tarentum 
were founded before the close of the eighth century. Nor does the 
archaeological evidence leave room for speculation about the nationality 
of the Greek colonists. Emigrants coming from Lydia at this time 
should have been as well equipped artistically as the Greeks. Yet 
the Etruscans brought nothing with them, not even their own system 
of writing; and Asia Minor was a land of ancient scripts. On Dr. 
Randall-Maclver’s own showing, their pottery, the classical ducchero 
nero, was ‘developed out of the age-old material of the black Medi- 
terranean ware’ of Villanova; they had ‘no knowledge and no skill 
in the arts of sculpture or architecture’; their painting was taught 
them or done for them later by Ionian masters. 

Greek archaeology has a very special bearing on Etruscan finds. 
In the author’s words, ‘the chronology of Etruscan sites is based 
primarily, as all students are aware, on the occurrence or absence of 
Greek products, especially pottery’. A working knowledge of Greek 
pottery would therefore seem to be essential in a chronological survey 
of Etruscan art. But, far from appreciating the ordinary distinctions 
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of shape and style and fabric, Dr. Randall-MacIver sometimes fails to 
recognize Greek types. The ‘ Dipylonic’ vase from Bisenzio, which 
he illustrates (fig. 60) as being ‘the key to the principal problem’ of 
the foreign pottery, and ‘no doubt directly inspired by the art of a 
Greek potter ’, bears no real of resemblance to Greek pottery of Dipylon 
or any other style. The ‘ Bocchoris Tomb’ at Tarquinia is well known 
as a fixed point in the chronology of Protocorinthian ware, because it 
contained a lekythos and a skyphos of very strongly marked late 
sub-geometric style and probably of Italian fabric, in association with 
a cartouche of the Egyptian king Bocchoris (about 730 B.C.). Dr. 
Randall-Maclver illustrates (Pl. 30, 7, 8) and describes these two 
vases (‘unique examples showing foreign influence’), and goes on to 
say that ‘the complete absence of any Protocorinthian ware in a tomb 
which is distinctly characterized by the taste for foreign products is 
symptomatic and quite consistent with the date ascribed’. Ignorance 
is in itself a negative quality, and little harm would perhaps be done 
to the Etruscan material by failing to understand the Greek ; but in 
the present instance ignorance has been positively expressed as error, 
and the air of authority with which Dr. Randall-Maclver invests his 
statements (he writes ‘for specialists, not for amateurs’) is likely to 
turn his criticisms, designed ‘to help the student to avoid false 
turnings’, into something more pernicious than mere booby-traps. 
Those of us, however, who can see this danger will find the rest of the 
work invaluable, and must appreciate the author’s useful and laborious 
service. The book is produced in the best style of the Clarendon Press, 
and is fully illustrated with pictures which are partly selected from 
Montelius’ comprehensive but unwieldy book, La Civilisation Primt- 
tive en Italie, partly reproduced from less accessible publications, and 
largely drawn or photographed from originals. The drawings are 
particularly good. One thinks of the inadequate illustration of Peet's 
book, Zhe Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, and realizes how much more 
useful that would be if it were reissued in the same luxurious series. 
E. J. FORSDYKE. 


Egyptian Mummies. By G.ELLIOT SMITH and WARREN R. DAWSON; 
with woodcuts by A. HORACE GERRARD and K. LEIGH-PEMBER- 
TON. 103x8. Pp. igo. London: Allen & Unwin. 1924. 255. 
Professor Elliot Smith and Mr. Dawson are to be congratulated on 

having written a book that is decidedly the best that has yet been 
produced on the technicalities of mummification in Ancient Egypt 
and on the ceremonies connected therewith. The mass of information 
they have collected is here treated in such a way that it provides 
most interesting reading for the non-specialist, and at the same time 
forms an excellent text-book for students. The latter will be grateful 
for the numerous foot-notes with their references to Ancient Egyptian 
documents and to articles in scientific journals, which will enable the 
authors’ statements to be satisfactorily checked, and prove highly useful 
to any one intending to make a more detailed study than has here 
been attempted of such a subject, for example, as the pre-burial rites 
of the Ancient Egyptians. 

It is needless to say that chapters iv—viii, in which are discussed 
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the various methods of embalming adopted by the Egyptians, and also 
how these methods were improved upon from period to period, are of 
the highest scientific value, for Professor Elliot Smith is here dealing 
with a subject on which he is universally recognized to be the leading 
authority. But your reviewer is entirely in agreement with Professor 
Peet (in the University of Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, xi, pp. 135 ff.)and Dr. Hall(in the fournalof Egyptian Archaeology, 
xi, pp. 111 f.) in regretting that in a serious work of this kind the authors 
should speak of their diffusionist theory regarding the spread of Egyp- 
tian beliefs, practices, and inventions as though it were an historical 
fact proved beyond dispute, instead of an hypothesis, which, however 
plausible and attractive it may be, rests, in the opinion of many com- 
petent scholars, upon a very flimsy basis, or anyhow upon one that 
has not yet been sufficiently tested. 

In one respect, namely, the style of the illustrations, the ‘get-up’ 
of the book might be greatly improved. Reproductions of the 
original photographs should, with possibly a few exceptions, have 
been used throughout, instead of the black and white drawings of them, 
which have been executed in such a manner that they are uniformly 
ugly, sometimes misleading, and too often make the subjects depicted 
look far more gruesome and repulsive than they really are. Where 
the actual photographs have been reproduced (see figs. 32, 36, 38, 40-43, 
48, 49, 60, 62, 66-69) the results are eminently satisfactory. 

Now for one or two less general criticisms and some points not 
touched upon by Professor Peet and Dr. Hall. 

On p. 24 we are given to understand that organized worship, indeed 
the belief in a god or gods, in Egypt and elsewhere, is derived from 
the cult of the dead Pharaoh. But surely it was because of his close 
association with Horus (originally the local hawk-god of Buto) and 
with the sun-god of Heliopolis (with whom Horus was early identified) 
that the Pharaoh was regarded as divine, and not because the king 
was a ‘god’, that the sun-god, or Horus, or any other divinity, was 
worshipped! In this connexion it should be noted that there is no 
proof whatever that there was any connexion between the dead king’s 
ka and his portrait statue (see Fourn. of Egyptian Archaeology, iii, 

p. 250 ff.). 
. A special chamber to contain the materials left over from the 
embalming of the body (p. 37) is possibly also to be found within the 
precincts of a Sixth Dynasty tomb-chapel at Meir (see Blackman, 
Rock Tombs of Meir, iv, p. 21). 

For those interested in ancient ritual it might be pointed out that 
references to articles, &c., throwing further light on the significance of 
the ceremonial sweeping of the floor at the close of the funerary and 
temple liturgies (pp. 43 f.), are to be found in Rock Tombs of Meir, 
iv, p. 50. 

Some reference might have been made on p. 41 to the dances of the 
Muu at the entrance to the tomb-chapel on the arrival there of the 
mummy on the day of burial (see Gardiner, Notes on the Story of 
Sinuhe, p. 70). Ceremonial dancing at funerals and at funerary 
ceremonies is still to be seen taking place in the cemeteries of Middle 
and Upper Egypt. 
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The statement on p. 36 regarding translations of the Ritual of 
Embalming needs modifying, for this text has been well translated 
by Roeder in his Religion des alten Agypten, pp. 297-305. 

On p.1g Patrocles should, of course, be corrected to Patroclus. 
Lastly, pseudo-scientific writings of Arabic names, such as Abd’ al- 
Latif (also p. 19) are studiously to be avoided. The name should be 
written Abd al-Latif or ‘Abdu ’]-Latif. 

AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN. 


A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, Kt., M.D. By GEOFFREY 
KEYNES, M.D., F.R.C.S. 10x73. Pp. xii+255. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1924. 425. 


A surprising amount of literature has accumulated round the life 
and works of Sir Thomas Browne. The fascination of his English 
and his philosophic outlook on the subjects of which he treats have 
secured for him a continual succession of editions and imitators. 
Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, who for many years has been a diligent collector 
of all that pertains to Browne and his writings, has compiled a com- 
plete bibliographical index which comprises no less than 385 items, 
while, if the appendices are included, the number of entries reaches 
521 separate headings. He has cast his net far and has secured 
a motley catch of material, including all known editions of the works, 
biography, and criticism, and the numerous imitations. Finally, there 
are appendices upon the publications of Dr. Edward Browne and upon 
Wilkin and his correspondence with Southey concerning the publica- 
tion of the complete works of Sir Thomas. By a careful collation of 
the title page of Crooke’s two original and unauthorized editions, 
Dr. Keynes gives reasons for reversing the usually accepted order of 
publication. He believes that the 80-page edition [‘B’ edition of 
Greenhill] is prior to the 96-page edition [the ‘A’ of Greenhill]. It 
may be mentioned that Sir Thomas Browne is poorly represented in 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, the only copies of the 
Religio Medici being the 5th edition (1659) and the Latin translation 
of 1644 (Leyden). 

It is hardly to be expected that any further discoveries of Browne’s 
letters or manuscripts will be made, nor is it likely that his letters to 
his Icelandic correspondent, Theodorus Jonas of Hittdal, are still pre- 
served, although doubtless that line of research has been explored. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to the memory of Sir William 
Osler, whose own collection of Browniana was extraordinarily complete. 

The type and paper are of the highest excellence, and the illustrations, 
especially the reproduction of the newly discovered oil-painting of 
Sir Thomas and Dame Dorothy, are of great interest. 

Dr. Keynes has placed all lovers of Sir Thomas Browne in his debt 
by this volume. G. A. AUDEN. 


Vicissttudes of an Anglo-Irish Family, 1530-1800. By PHILIP H. 
BAGENAL. 10x 7}. Pp. xii+160+xiv. London: Clement Ingleby. 
1925. 21S. 

There are few families which can boast of a more interesting history 
than that which forms the subject of this volume. Although he appears 
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to have had but few family documents upon which to draw, Mr. Bagenal 
has been able to trace the story through stirring times of battle and 
murder. Doubtless, in the troublous times in which their lot was cast, 
great prudence in correspondence was imperative, and this is probably 

the reason why no private letters have been preserved. In the absence 

of this source of information the author has laid under requisition the 

Close and Patent Rolls and other public records. The result is a very 

scholarly volume which gives a vivid picture of Irish life under the 

Tudor and Stuart kings, and the Commonwealth down to the days 

immortalized by Charles Lever. 

The Bagenals seem to have taken their name from the village of 
Bagnall in Staffordshire, their early records being chiefly concerned 
with wild-spirited lawlessness. But one member at least chose the 
quieter life of trade, and served for a number of years as mayor of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. Two of his sons, however, became soldiers 
of fortune, fighting their way to high military rank, and were good 
examples ‘of the numerous men of the Tudor period who, sword in 
hand, made their way to the front. Not very scrupulous, and not very 
merciful in their dealings, they were the courageous and vigorous 
instruments of the Sovereign who employed them’ (p. 11). The 
younger of these two sons was the ancestor of the family whose history 
forms the main part of this volume. 

Having killed a man in a brawl in 1539, Nicholas Bagenal, yeoman, 
fled for his life to Ireland and took service there with the earl of Tyrone. 
In 1543 he received ‘a general pardon of all murders and felonies by 
him committed’. After three years’ active service in France, Nicholas 
returned to Ireland, where, in 1548, he became Marshal of the English 
Army. His son Henry, who succeeded him as Marshal, fell in the 
battle of the Yellow Ford. His son was in due course killed by the 
Kavanaghs in revenge for his murder of members of that clan. Walter 
Bagenal was executed for the part he had taken in the massacre of 
Protestants in 1641. His son fought for James II, and, after the battle 
of the Boyne, followed his king into exile and was deeply engaged in 
Jacobite plottings, while his grandson, Beauchamp Bagenal, was a 
typical Irish squire of the eighteenth century who ‘drank hard, had 
no respect for at least two of the shortest commandments, and was 
ready at any moment to take the life of a boon companion or a political 
opponent on a so-called point of honour’. 

This short ~ésamé of some of the incidents narrated will prove that 
there is abundance of excitement and adventure in their histories. 
We have also the tragic love-romance of Mabel Bagenal, who. defying 
law and locksmith, eloped with the earl of Tyrone, and of Katherine 
Bagenal, who married a nephew of the judge who had sentenced her 
father to death. The family appears to have steered clear of the 
rebellion of 1798, for no mention is made of this event beyond a casual 
note. It appears, therefore, that the Bagenal-Harvey who made himself 
conspicuous during those times was not directly connected with the 
family before us. 

The property of the Bagenals at Idrone in County Carlow must 
have been a veritable sportsman’s paradise in the sixteenth century, 
‘ffor huntinge the stagge, the hare, the fox, the wolff, for your pleasure 
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at will, for hawkinge with all kinds of hawkes at partridge, rayle, 
feasant, crene, byttern,and a nomber of other fowles as miche as can be 
wished and desired ; for fyshinge there is as miche as any freshwater 
can give’ (p. 72). 

Among the illustrations are two of special interest, viz. the sketch 
by Albert Diirer of Irish troops in 1537 and a contemporary plan of 
the battle of the Yellow Ford. 

Mr. Philip Bagenal is to be heartily congratulated upon the successful 
result of many years of patient research, which throws so many extra- 
ordinarily interesting sidelights on the public and private history of 
Ireland. G. A. AUDEN. 


The Wandering Scholar. By DAviID G. HOGARTH. 9 x 5%; pp. 274. 
London: Milford. Oxford University Press. 1925. 8s. 6d. 


There must be many who found in A Wandering Scholar in the 
Levant, published in 1896, their first vista of the new world of possi- 
bilities in classical archaeology which was opening out some thirty to 
forty years ago. Like his other volume, Accidents of an Antiquary’s 
Life, published fifteen years later, it has that delightful charm and 
descriptive power which makes their reading a perennial pleasure. 
It is not, however, a scholarly style which gives to these books their 
fascination, but rather a strong dramatic sense, and an intuitive sym- 
pathy with the peasant actors in the dramas of his experience and 
with the country which forms the background to his stage. The 
present volume is an amalgamation of the two, with the omission of 
certain chapters from each, which lapse of time may have rendered 
unprofitable. Doubtless the exigences of space rendered some omis- 
sions inevitable, and it may be that, like the Sibylline Books, this 
sacrifice enhances the value of the remainder. 

Mr. Hogarth’s aim has been, of course, not the compilation of a book 
of travels, but rather, as the title implies, a description of the Scholar- 
Digger’s calling, and indeed no vocation could be more fascinating, 
especially in the eastern Mediterranean area with its ever unstable 
political balance. Who can read without a thrill of excitement the 
story of the discovery of the votive offerings in the Dictean cave at 
Cretan Lasithi, or the journey to the home of Yanar, the Fire-Spirit, 
in the ravine above Deliklitash? Or who can read without rising 
indignation the tale of the bloody disarmament of the Albanian police 
at Canea, and of the sorry part played in the Cretan insurrection by 
the jealous European Powers ? 

But, whether describing the Nile fens or Lycia, the Satalian Gulf or 
Cyrene, or the ardours of a digger’s calling, each of the essays has 
an interest of its own. Zhe Wandering Scholar is a welcome volume, 
worthy to form with Kinglake’s Zothen and Curzon’s Monasteries of 
the Levant a triad of travel and exploration in the Near East. 

G. A. AUDEN. 


Var Bondekulturs Oprinnelse, av A. W. BROGGER (Foredrag i det 
Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1 mai 1925). 
This startling essay by one of our Hon. Fellows was first published 
in a Norwegian newspaper, and has been better received in Norway 
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and Denmark than in Sweden. A study of the early peasant-culture 
of Norway leads the author to minimize the local Bronze Age and 
practically to bring the Neolithic period down to Migration times 
(fourth century A.D.). The scarcity of bronze tools and the absence 
of any indigenous metal industry till the post-Roman period are for 
him decisive against imported objects of luxury; and the picture of 
life given by the finds at Ruskenesset (Ant. Fourn., i, 251) is true, he 
thinks, of much later centuries than 2000 B.c. An incidental result 
of this re-dating is to bring the perforated axe-hammers of the 
chambered barrows into the period corresponding to the Bronze Age 
of Britain, a conclusion reached independently in this country. Against 
perhaps 2,000 bronzes in Denmark, the whole of Norway has produced 
only about 400, and the use of bone and horn for tools and weapons 
seems to have lasted throughout the prehistoric period. The author 
has much to say about the highlands and forests of Norway, the 
beginnings of agriculture, whale- and seal-fishery, weapons and imple- 
ments, shipbuilding and architecture, the homes and industries of the 
peasantry ; and regards the introduction of iron in the Roman period 
as the turning-point in Norwegian history, dividing the Age of Stone 
from that of Metal. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the reigns of Richard I and Fohn, preserved in the 
Public Record Office.3-5 Fohn. 10%x63; pp.viiit 463. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1925. 41 16s. net. 

The first volume of the important scheme to print extended tran- 
scripts of the earlier Curia Regis Rolls, which have not already been 
printed in full elsewhere, was reviewed in The Antiquaries Fournal in 
1924 (vol. iv, p. 178). The fact that Mr. C. T. Flower, the editor of 
the first volume, has also edited the volume before us is sufficient 
proof of its first-rate value. 

The series known as Curia Regis Rolls covers that period of our 
history which extends from the reign of Richard I to the accession of 
Edward I, and, generally speaking, includes both ‘ Placita coram Rege’ 
and ‘Placita de Banco’. But in several cases a Curia Regis roll con- 
tains membranes relating to an eyre; and sometimes it is found that 
an Assize roll contains membranes relating to pleas heard before the 
king or at Westminster. The classification of the material, as between 
pleas heard before the itinerant justices and those which were not, is 
therefore often a task which requires considerable skill. This volume 
is confined to proceedings before the justices at Westminster during 
the years 1201 to 1203, for the king himself was in France during the 
whole period. Cases heard before the itinerant justices are not included, 
these being reserved for future volumes, when the task has been accom- 
plished of printing the proceedings before the king himself, wherever 
he might be in England, or before his justices of the bench, of a date 
earlier than the accession of Henry III. 

During the early years of the thirteenth century the jury in civil 
cases was growing in importance; but the jurors were still substantially 
witnesses; and it was not until another century and a half had passed 
that trial by jury assumed its modern form, with jurors pronouncing 
a verdict who acquired their knowledge of the facts and the parties 
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during the course of the proceedings. The idea of impartiality can 
sometimes, indeed, be seen (pp. 33, 222); but these jurors of the Curia 
Regis Rolls were primarily chosen for their previous knowledge of the 
case. It was, no doubt, sometimes because they did not know the 
facts that they were deemed to be unsuitable (p. 145), though in one 
case poverty seems to have been the mark of unsuitability (p. 121). 
We hear of jurors who had not spoken enough (p. 217), perhaps 
because they would not testify to what they did not accurately know. 
Or, again, they might be witnesses as men knowing some local or 
unremembered law; the sheriff of Essex was ordered to place on 
a jury recognitors who knew the law concerning the marshes (p. 48). 
The entry relating to the jury of sixteen knights who reported that 
Lakingheath market, belonging to the bishop of Ely, was injurious to 
that of Bury St. Edmunds (p. 135) both recalls the origin of these 
sworn men as being the Carolingian zguisitio—the sworn inquest for 
a special purpose, which was employed by the Norman dukes and 
extended by Henry II to the sphere of justice—and anticipates the 
considered ‘verdict’ of the jury, arrived at after the examination of 
evidence. 

We have taken the jury as illustrating the growth of English law 
in its transition between the reforms of Henry II and those of a later 
date. But several other examples could be chosen, for instance the 
history of essoins, to emphasize the importance of the rolls for legal 
history, and, incidentally, the value of this particular volume. 

Mr. Flower is one of those fortunate people who can detect examples 
of humour and human interest in comparatively unexpected places; 
and to some of these he refers in his preface. A Buckinghamshire 
widow was plaintiff against the abbot of Nutley; after the plea was 
made, but before it was heard, she married again; and the court 
considered that because women change their minds whenever they 
marry she must appear with her husband (p. 173). The legal point 
has interest; but a justice, even in the middle ages, might have been 
capable of wit. The roots of the present, as some one has said, lie 
deep in the past. 

We cannot conclude without referring to the admirable character of 
the indexes, especially that which details an exhaustive list of subject- 
headings. Place-names, carefully identified, appear in their modern 
form; and each county has a heading in which are consolidated all 
entries relating thereto. By a rare slip the Christian name of Mabel 
de Tilly, a Yorkshire lady of no mean importance, appears in the index 
as Maud. CHARLES CLAY. 


The Short fournal and Itinerary Fournals of George Fox, Edited by 
NORMAN PENNEY, LL.D., F.S.A., with an Introduction by T. 
EDWARD HarRVEY, M.A. 9x64; pp. xxxiv+103. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1925. 15s. 

Students of religious and social life in the seventeenth century owe 

a debt of gratitude to the Friends’ Historical Society of Philadelphia, 

who have published this volume to commemorate the tercentenary of 

George Fox’s birth. 

It comprises three comparatively short but important documents 
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never before published in their entirety; more than one hundred pages 
of excellent notes; and a full and trustworthy index. 

The three manuscripts, printed here with minute textual criticisms, 
are preserved in the Friends’ Reference Library in London. Now, 
thanks to the generosity of American Friends, they are made available 
to readers on both sides of the Atlantic. These documents are : 

(1) The Short Fournal,a manuscript of 126 oblong pages, 8 in. x 64 in., 
endorsed on the last leaf: ‘a short jornall of g ff never wer printd of 
some short things from ab‘ y* year 1648 to King Charles y® 24 Dayes,’ 
the first eight words being in the handwriting of George Fox. 

The manuscript itself is believed to have been written by Henry Fell 
at Fox’s dictation, during the latter’s imprisonment in Lancaster 
Castle in 1663-4. The notes of time in it are few and indistinct ; 
but many episodes are narrated with much more vividness and detail 
than in the Great Fournal, which was written from Fox’s dictation 
during and after his imprisonment at Worcester ten years later. 

(2) The /tinerary Fournal, a carefully dated record of places and 
meetings visited by Fox, and of his various activities during the period 
1681-91, the last ten years of his life, except for the year 1682, which 
is missing. This diary has been kept with great precision. It con- 
tains long lists of entries such as the following (p. 125): 

1685. ‘The 1% of y® 9 mo: being y® 1** day of y® week he was at 
y° meeting at y® Savoy where he declared a pritty time & afterwards 
went to prayer & then spake a few words to y® people & when he had 
done y® meeting departed it was pritty Large & peaceable in y® yard 
& Entry but mostly in y® Entry being a Rainy day & continued till 
between y® 11 & 12 hour he afterwards went to: M: ffs: againe where 
he stayd that night & many fr* came to visit him.’ 

There are some longer accounts, and several instances of sufferers 
healed by Fox, e.g. ‘ James Claipole mighty sick of y® stone’ (p. 78). 
Both manuscripts (1) and (2) show an interest in Fox’s powers as 
a healer, which his subsequent editors did not share. Therefore these 
first-hand contemporary accounts are all the more valuable. 

(3) The Haistwell Diary, a travel document in the handwriting of 
Edward Haistwell, a young man who accompanied Fox, as _ his 
amanuensis, on a journey through England and on the Continent. 
It is entitled: ‘A short journall of G. F.’s Travells in the service of the 
Lord... from... the 26 day of the first month [March] 1677.’ 
The manuscript ends: ‘And ye 24:4 (comonly called midsumer Day) 
I took Leave w my Dear & ever Loving M' G: ff: and came to 
London and he passed (visiting ffrds) to Enfield to Edw’ Mann’s 
house there. So here is A Brief Journall of G ff* travells while I traveld 
with him in 1677 & 1678.’ 

The last documents (2) and (3) are written for the most part in the 
third person, but contain occasional passages in which George Fox 
speaks as ‘I’ or ‘mee’. 

All three manuscripts were largely used by Thomas Ellwood in his 
attempt to complete the account of Fox's later years, as well as by 
later historians. But the present volume contains many fresh details, 
invaluable to the student, including the names of seventy-seven persons 
not mentioned in other editions of the Fournal, and many narratives 
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that will be of interest to the general reader. In the Short Fournal, 
especially, the episodes are cut with a cameo-like precision of outline, 
as when, e.g. ‘y® Sheriffe himself spake the truth in a paire of slippers 
in ye market amongst the people and his family’. 

The editing of the volume has been wisely entrusted to the eminent 
Quaker antiquary, Dr. Norman Penney, who has already edited Fox's 
Fournal (in two volumes) and the Swarthmoor Account Book for the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Each of these volumes is annotated in minute detail with patient and 
discriminating scholarship. Those who have attempted to glean after 
Dr. Penney know his thoroughness and accuracy best. The only 
drawback is that the mass of information is now distributed through 
four different books. In spite of full cross-references, time is wasted 
in tracking down names of persons and places through three separate 
indexes. It is to be hoped that hereafter Mr. Penney may use the 
notes in all these volumes as the basis of a biographical dictionary of 
early Quaker history. L. VIOLET HOLDSWORTH. 








Early Deeds relating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Edited by ARTHUR 
MAULE OLIVER. 84x 5%; pp. xxviii+245. Durham: Andrews. 
Surtees Society, vol. cxxxvii. 

The volume of deeds which the Town Clerk of Newcastle has edited 
for the Surtees Society contains four collections, two of which are 
derived from the Liber Cartarum of the Newcastle Corporation, one 
of the few muniments of the town which escaped destruction by the 
Scots in 1644. It contains enrolments of Royal Charters and other 
documents affecting the rights and privileges of Newcastle which seem 
to have been entered at various dates in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. From this come an incomplete chartulary of the 
Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin in Westgate in a fourteenth-century 
hand, and another of the Tyne Bridge compiled not long after 1416. 
These are printed in full, and are followed by calendars of the original 
deeds preserved at University College, Oxford, relating to its former 
property in Newcastle, and of the miscellaneous deeds relating to 
Newcastle in the Treasury of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
Many of them have been used by Bourne for his History of Newcastle 
published in 1736, but this volume is the first systematic and complete 
account of them. 

The deeds are interesting for a variety of reasons. A good many 
of them are of the twelfth century, and some of these throw light on 
the early constitution of Newcastle. Thus some of the properties 
dealt with are described as being in the baronies of Baliol and of 
Bolbec. There is, however, nothing to show that these barony lands 
were at any time outside the limits of the town jurisdiction. Certain 
other lands seem to have been portions of manors in the county held 
by the service of castle-ward. The owners, in granting them to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, reserve to themselves stabling for their horses 
when they come to do their turn of service at the castle. There is 
also evidence of the holding of lands in the town by serjeanty and by 
thegnage as part of estates in the county. Newcastle was thus what 
Mr. Ballard called a ‘ composite borough’. 
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The deeds afford evidence of the practice of conveying tenements 
in the town court, between the four benches of which the deed was 
executed. Married women in like manner made separate acknowledge- 
ments of their consent to sales by their husbands in order to bar all 
claims by themselves or their heirs. This practice is shown to have 
persisted from 1260 to 1835. Many of the conveyances make pro- 
vision for a kind of vetrait lignager, the heirs of the grantor retaining 
the right to repurchase at a price lower by a specified amount than 
that offered by another bidder. 

Mr. Oliver has performed his task as editor with great care and has 
noted the main points of interest in a very scholarly introduction. 
It could be wished that the means of the Society had justified him in 
adding a map on which the position of most of the tenements might 
have been, at least approximately, indicated. He might also have 
permitted himself a few emendations. For instance, the elaborate 
list of ornaments of the chapel of St. Mary’s Hospital made in 1444 
includes a ferial cope ‘de bourdeali samide’, for which we should 
doubtless read ‘de bourde alisaunde’. The vestment of blue velvet 
‘cum vernaculis aureis’ was probably decorated with ‘vernicles’ or 
representations of the kerchief of Saint Veronica. A similar decora- 
tion is recorded in a list of vestments at Lincoln Cathedral made in 
1536. Other certain emendations are ‘injuncta penitencia’ for ‘ immu- 
nita penitencia’ (p. 115) and ‘cecus’ (blind) for ‘secus’ (p. 129). 

An interesting point in the Bridge deeds is the fact that certain 
tenements were held by the service of finding a plank for the bridge. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, commonly called the 
Black Book. Edited by G. J. TURNER, M.A., and Rev. H. E. 
SALTER, M.A. Part II. 10x6; pp. x+300. London: Milford 
(for British Academy). 1924. 16s. 

The firstfruits of the resumption of the government grant to the 
British Academy, suspended during the War, are the welcome com- 
pletion of this important chartulary, which is a mine of information 
on the conditions under which land was held in Kent. We read, 
for instance, how in 1239 Ralf, son of William de Vilrintun, found it 
inconvenient to attend the abbot’s court on every occasion, and com- 
pounded to be allowed to do so twice a year only. But if it should 
chance that any judgement were respited for lack of peers, and the 
abbot should wish to strengthen his court by Ralf’s counsel, Ralf was 
to be summoned and to make two more attendances in each year if 
required. At Minster, Robert the Smith held two houses and four 
acres of land at a rent and by the service of maintaining three plough- 
coulters with his own material and three shares with the abbot’s, and 
shoeing three horses to be assigned to him by the bailiff. Simon 
de Tyrel held land by the service of being the champion of the abbey 
in judicial duels at a scale of remuneration varying with the amount 
of trouble he had to take. In 1111 Hamo, the king’s steward, was 
granted a tenement previously held by a clerk on the same terms as 
his predecessor, without homage or fealty (viuagio et fiancia), on con- 
dition that he would support the abbot in the county court or the 
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king’s court except against lords to whom he had done homage 
(quorum homo manibus suis fuerit). There are some interesting grants 
of the right to have a domestic chaplain, and one for the foundation 
of a parochial chapel at Kingsdown near Milton, which afterwards 
became a parish. An agreement of 1227 between the abbot and the 
barons of Sandwich contains the provision that whenever the barons 
shall go on the king’s service the chaplain of St. Peter’s, Sandwich, 
shall accompany them at 6d. a day wages, probably the earliest 
instance of the appointment of a naval chaplain. It would stretch 
this review beyond all reasonable limits to attempt to give an adequate 
idea of the wealth of the chartulary. 

The paper and type make the book a pleasure to read, and the text 
is very carefully prepared, though some late documents are only given 
in abstract. The index, however, is not exhaustive, nor are the places 
and persons identified as fully as they should be. Moreover the 
Gemipunctus, indicating an initial omitted, has invariably been replaced 
by three dots instead of two, which gives the book an unscholarly 
appearance. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Manor and Parish Records of Medmenham, Buckinghamshire. 
By ARTHUR H.PLAISTED. 9x6; pp.xv+445. London: Long- 
mans. 1925. 155. net. 


This handsome volume has an appearance of amateurishness which 
might easily frighten off the searcher for information. There is no map 
beyond that which forms the two end papers of the book and is thus 
doomed to destruction when the cloth case wears out. The chapters 
are prefaced with abundant quotations, especially from Longfellow. 
The illustrations, many of them, represent handsome twentieth-century 
houses: and the plan of the abbey is so drawn that it is hard to 
distinguish at first sight the results of actual excavation from conjectural 
restoration. Moreover the outlook of the author is incurably romantic, 
and leads him to such absurdities as the statement that: ‘ The abbot 
of Medmenham at that time’ (i.e. 1312) ‘joined the company of rioters 
and turned housebreaker ’—on the authority of an entry in the Patent 
Rolls relating to an action of trespass vi et armis in which he was 
defendant. 

But behind all this there is a great deal of hard work and of patient 
investigation of printed and manuscript material. The history of the 
parish is traced from prehistoric times to the present day. The suc- 
cession of the manor and of the principal estates is carefully worked 
out, pedigrees being given of the families of Bolebec, Vere, Warenne, 
FitzAlan, Pole, Hobart, Borlase, Scott-Murray, and Duffield; and 
a chapter is devoted to the Reading and Hatfield turnpike road. The 
story of the Hell Fire Club is sternly kept within its proper limits. 
The list of authorities testifies to the use of the Ancient Deeds and 
Inquisitions Post Mortem at the Record Office as well as of the printed 
Calendars, and there is an Appendix with translations of some of the 
more important documents. One of these, an ex parte statement made 
in 1496 to prove the right of the abbot to the manor, seems to be 
a copy of part of the preliminary chapter of a fifteenth-century car- 
tulary, and to be as inaccurate as it is amusing. Mr. Plaisted has 
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been unfortunate in missing an extract from the King’s Bench Con- 
trolment Roll of 1339, printed in English Court Hand (pp. 184-8), 
relating to a dispute between John atte Lude, who claimed to be lord 
of the manor of Medmenham, and one William Hobbe of the same 
place, as toa fishery in Hurley. This might have helped him to some 
additional plea-roll evidence of which he would certainly have made 
good use. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Die Tumbakultur am unteren Kongo und der westafrikanische Kultur- 
kreis, von OSWALD MENGHIN (Anthropos, vol. xx, 1925, pp. 516-57). 


Any light on African prehistory is welcome, and Dr. Menghin’s 
contribution to An¢hropos not only describes and illustrates a group 
of implements from the Lower Congo but ventures on a comparative 
date for these superficial finds, and adds a bibliography as well as 
a list of local collections in various European museums. Whether 
Congo stone implements belong to ethnography or archaeology has 
long been an open question ; but this paper gives reasons for dividing 
what may be called the Tumba group into (i) late palaeolithic with 
a preponderance of hand-axes, without pottery or arrow-heads, and 
(ii) early neolithic with pointed or leaf-shaped blades, pottery, and 
arrow-heads. It is a bolder step to equate these divisions with early 
and late phases of Le Campigny, the former represented by Le Flénu 
in Belgium, the latter by the shell-mounds of Denmark. A connexion 
with the Somali site of Gabun is also claimed for the early Tumba 
group, the recently discovered quartzite implements of Uganda serving 
as a link between East and West Africa. Whether the earliest phase 
of Le Campigny came before or after the period of Tardenois, it is 
evident that the large implements and flakes that characterize the 
former industry and its analogues in Africa had nothing to do with 
the pygmy culture or the pygmy race; but at present little can be 
said about the ethnological aspects of the Stone Age in Africa, though 
the author has done his best with the material available. Reference 
is made to a recent paper by Dr. Obermaier and J. Pérez de Barradas 
on various phases of Le Moustier culture in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, with illustrations of some unexpected flint-types; and now 
that general agreement is reached as to the existence of an early 
palaeolithic period in Egypt and South Africa, there is no reason why 
the palaeolithic Cave period should not be represented on that vast 
continent, and it would be surprising if no local and unfamiliar forms 
were added to the repertory familiar in Europe. As a periodical 
intended for world-wide distribution, Axthropos is printed in clear 
Roman type, and the present article is well illustrated by the late 
Mr. E. T. Lingwood, from originals provided by our Fellow Mr. O.G.S. 
Crawford. REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Vorgeschichte Europas: Grundsiige der alteuropdischen Kulturent- 
wicklung,von Dr. HUBERT SCHMIDT. Band 1, Stein- und Bronzezeit, 
mit 8 Tafeln und 2 Zeittabellen (Band 571, Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt: B. G. Teubner, Leipzig und Berlin, 1924). 


From the earliest traces of man to the fall of Troy is full measure 
for 105 pages, but Dr. Schmidt manages to notice all Europe and part 
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of Asia in prehistoric times, and in the matter of scope and illustra- 
tions certainly has the advantage of Dr. Capitan who published a 
somewhat similar book in French three years ago (Collection Payot), 
A full table of the Early and Middle Stone Age includes central Europe 
and the Mediterranean countries, but reflects the prevailing uncertainty 
as to the correlation of glaciations and flint industries: thus Chelles 
is equated with the second or /ast Interglacial, and Le Moustier with 
the Riss or Wiirm glaciation. Perhaps it is reserved for England to 
decide the point. The other table is even more comprehensive, in fact 
almost congested, and the passage-graves of western and northern 
Europe are equated with the Ist and 2nd Egyptian dynasties, 3300- 
2900 B.C. being the chronology preferred. The British section is 
necessarily small, but contains some statements open to criticism. 
The beaker was no doubt introduced by round-headed strangers ; but 
there is no characteristic pottery in Cornwall to show that they were 
the first to exploit the local wealth of copper and tin. It is unusual 
to refer Avebury and Stonehenge to the same period, and strange to 
find both these monuments placed ‘ near Salisbury, Cornwall’ (p. 49). 
Specially welcome are descriptions of cultures once remote but now 
much in evidence, such as Cucuteni, Fatianovo, Tripolje, and Aunjetitz ; 
but a difficult subject would have been made somewhat easier by the 
use of Roman type in place of black-letter, which German patriotism 
puts in the way of international science. 


The Historical Foundations of the Law relating to Trade-Marks. By 
FRANK I. SCHECHTER. 9X6; pp. xxviii+211. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press; London: Milford. 1925. $6. 30s. 

During the thirty years that I was Registrar of Designs and Trade 
Marks, I often wondered why antiquaries had not devoted more 
attention to the history of marks on merchandise, whether they hap- 
pened to be trade marks in the strict modern sense or not. The 
literature on the subject is tolerably large, though sporadic, and a 
general conspectus of the whole matter can be made most interesting, 
as the present volume shows. But such a general conspectus cannot 
be given by any one who has not a competent knowledge of the law; 
and, as the law on trade marks is a very special and very watertight 
compartment, it does not often attract the professors and students of 
our law schools. It does of course attract lawyers of great eminence, 
who devote their whole attention to the matters that arise in con- 
nexion with it, but their attention is given to the law as it is, and to 
a certain extent to the law as it ought to be, and they trouble them- 
selves little to consider how the law got intoits present state. I cannot 
imagine a great advocate such as the late Mr. Hunter Gray, whose loss 
the whole bar is deploring, troubling himself much (though he knew 
as much of Trade Mark law as any one and more than most) to 
discuss the Elizabethan case of Sothern against How, which, as 
the present author shows, is so many times but so insufficiently re- 
ported that we cannot tell what it was about or what it decided. But 
it is of interest to us because Mr. Justice Dodderidge, whose dictum in 
that case is in question, was probably a founder of this Society, which 
possesses the wonderful portrait of him that adorns our library. We 
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further know that he was the son of a merchant at Barnstaple and so 
would probably have a knowledge gathered in his young days and in 
his father’s warehouse of the usage of merchants as it then was. 

The author of this book has a competent knowledge of the law of 
trade marks and has not confined his attention to the trade mark 
proper, but has wisely included in his purview such things as swan 
marks and other marks denoting ownership. He has no doubt been 
much helped by the very able history which we have of the London 
Cutlers’ Company, and also the sumptuous history published in 1905 
by its friend and rival the Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield and edited by 
Mr. R. E. Leader. Full use is also made of our Fellow Mr. ffoulkes’s 
able list of armourers’ marks. On the other hand little use is made of 
marks on porcelain, which are trade marks in the truest sense, as are 
also marks on Samian ware, but Mr. Schechter does not seem to know 
of Mr. Bushe-Fox’s admirable collection of these in our Wroxeter 
reports. Mr. Schechter gives full attention to merchants’ marks, which 
are so often to be seen on monumental brasses, and he reproduces the 
Pownder brass from Ipswich. He refers to the 7ransactions of the 
Monumental Brass Society, but does not seem to be acquainted with 
the very valuable Portfolio of that Society nor with the publications 
of the Oxford Society, and as Mr. Schechter provides a most copious 
and admirably arranged bibliography he should includé all these 
publications in it. He makes a curious slip in attributing to J. M. 
Neale (at pp. 24, 187) the Illustrations of Monumental Brasses published 
in parts from 1840 to about 1846 by the Cambridge Camden Society. 
The article Mr. Schechter in fact cites is by Benjamin Webb, though 
Mr. Schechter may plead as an excuse that Neale wrote the introductory 
remarks to the volume, as also the account of Prior Nelond, which 
was the one that caused most fuss and aroused the wrath of Mr. Lower, 
the solemn Sussex antiquary. 

The last chapter of the book, about the problems of modern law, 
does not concern antiquaries, though some of us may take the greatest 
interest in the discussion it contains. Sufficient credit is not given to 
the French, who were leaders in the matter by their Statute of 1857, 
long before any other legislature had moved at all. It might be 
desirable to scrap two-thirds of the reported cases and come back to 
bed rock with that able judge Lord Justice Buckley, now Lord Wren- 
bury, who remarked that Trade Mark law was only an application of 
the old maxim, ‘Thou shalt not steal’, Trade marks have unfor- 
tunately always been dealt with along with patents, though it would 
be difficult to find two subjects more entirely different so far as regards 
the principles that apply to them. Investigation will possibly show 
that much of the loose verbiage with which the reports are filled has 
arisen from a confusion due to this association of two classes of com- 
mercial property, which in all their essentials are entirely different. 

This is an interesting book, and should be on the shelves of all 
merchants and lawyers who take an interest in matters of antiquity. 

RALPH GRIFFIN. 
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The Worshipful Company of Turners of London. Its Origin and 
History. By A. C. STANLEY-STONE, C.C. 9x 5%; pp. vii+ 337. 
London: Lindley-Jones & Brother. 1925. 10s. 6d. 

The author of this work disarms any criticism that might be made 
of it on the score that it is not an exhaustive history of the Turners’ 
Company by his frank confession of his inability to undertake such 
a task. What he has endeavoured to do, he says, is to put into some 
coherent form some part of the mass of material available, largely 
collected by a former Master, the late Mr. Brackstone Baker, with the 
addition of a few discursive observations of hisown. As to the fewness 
of such observations it may be objected that Mr. Stanley-Stone here 
hardly does himself justice, for he is always ready on the barest 
provocation to start off on a discussion on some ancient or modern 
problem ; the shortcomings of present-day trade unionism, for instance, 
man’s perpetual craving for amusement or his appetite for power in all 
ages. The subject of the precepts received by the Company leads him 
into a digression of some three pages on the methods of raising public 
revenues at different periods, whilst the letting of the Company’s hall 
to a teacher of dancing provokes a number of comments on the dancing 
craze of to-day. St. Catherine was the patron saint of the Turners, 
and her wheel is the principal charge on their arms, whilst she herself 
forms the crest. Nothing more is needed but we must have the whole 
life story of the saint. 

The work, it will be seen, is pervaded with a spirit of amateurishness, 
and this quality is apparent, too, in other ways. In the author’s treat- 
ment of records, for instance, he is inclined to stress unduly archaisms 
of expression and grammar which are familiar enough to those 
acquainted with seventeenth-century documents. As for heraldry, 
he practically confesses himself beaten, ‘a language . . . incomprehen- 
sible to the layman’. 

Nevertheless, when we have said this, we must hasten to admit that 
he has produced a very readable book, from which a very fair account 
may be gained of the origin, history, and activities of one of the minor 
London companies. He is right not to insist too much on the possi- 
bility of the existence of a gild of turners as early as 1179-80 from 
the appearance of a Warner le Turner as the alderman of the gild of 
strangers in that year. In 1310 there is definite evidence that the craft 
was organized in London, and still more in 1347 (the date on the plate 
facing p. 80 is misprinted by the way). In 1435 we first hear of wardens 
of the craft, when they applied to the Court of Aldermen and obtained 
leave to have the search and oversight of certain measures before they 
were put to sale. In 1478 ordinances for the regulation of the gild 
were approved. In 1591 the lease of a hall was obtained, though 
whether this was the first habitation of its own that the gild had 
possessed we know not. In 1604, as a city company, the Turners 
received their first charter. 

The Company has no records, we are told, prior to the date of this 
charter. By this the author appears to refer only to the court minute 
books, for he quotes from accounts in the possession of the Company 
dating from 1593. The minute books and these accounts form the 
main basis of his history of the Company after the obtaining of its 
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charter, and he puts them to good use in a long series of chapters with 
such headings as ‘The Company’s Officers’, ‘Feasts and Funerals’, 
‘ Discipline’, ‘Charity and Benevolence’, ‘Supervision of Trade’, and 
the like. 

The appendixes are a valuable adjunct to the work and include 
extracts from the earlier records of the city, the several ordinances 
for the government of the gild and company extending from 1478 to 
1823, the charter and the grant of arms, with lists of the masters, 
wardens, and clerks, of the livery at the present day, and other informa- 
tion. M. S. GIUSEPPI. 


The Manorial Roll of the Isle of Man, 1511-1515. Translated from 
the Latin by the late Rev. THEOPHILUS TALBOT; with a Preface 
by G. FRED. CLucas, M.A. 114%x8; pp. viit+118. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1924. 2Is. 

The Manorial Rolls of the Isle of Man, of the two earliest of which 
translations are given in this sumptuously printed volume, are, strictly 
speaking, rent-rolls of the tenants of the Lord of Man setting out the 
amount of rent paid by each in the seventeen parishes of which the 
Isle is composed. The rents of the tenements and quarterlands appear 
in their respective treens or dallas, there being roughly an average of 
ten treens to a parish, and in addition under each parish are given such 
items of yearly revenue as the cottage rents, the farms of the waste 
and the mills, the fee from the ‘ moar’ (the parish collector of the lord’s 
rates), the fines for brewing licences or ‘leads’ and the fines and 
amercements of the lord’s courts, to the rolls of which reference is 
usually made. The fee of the coroner, who was a sheading officer, 
appears in one of the parishes of its particular sheading. 

So much for a general description of the rolls. In an all too brief 
preface contributed by the Speaker of the House of Keys we are told 
that in the Isle, as in other Celtic countries, the early social organization 
was tribal, part of the land being periodically divided among individual 
members of the community. Mr. A. W. Moore, to whose history the 
student will have to turn for a fuller understanding of the tenurial 
system of the island, tells us that the communal system of cultivation 
survived in Man down to the sixteenth century. Each of the two rolls 
here printed begins with the words assedacio terrarum et tenementorum, 
and represents a setting out or allotment of the lands made at a par- 
ticular date to take effect a year or more later. The two rolls are not 
of the same date; the earlier, made in the summer of 1510 to take 
effect from Michaelmas 1511, comprises the three southern sheadings 
containing nine parishes ; the later, made in June 1513, was not to come 
into force until Michaelmas 1515, and comprises the three northern 
sheadings with the remaining eight parishes. Unfortunately neither 
roll is quite complete, and the translator has supplied the deficiencies 
from the next available records, the rolls of rather more than ten years 
later. 

The rolls, which occupy 76 pages of this work, are supplemented 
by a number of useful appendixes. In some of these which were 
contributed by Mr. Talbot we have statistical tables compiled from 
the rolls, setting out the revenues of the Earl of Derby and the 
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numbers of quartérlands (or quartrons, as Mr. Talbot calls them), 
tenements, and tenants in the several parishes. The Earl’s total 
revenue from the Isle at the period amounted to £603 or so. The 
number of tenants, allowing for an apparent slight error in the arith- 
metic, was 1,385. To complete the list of landholders in the Isle, 
rent rolls of the lands of the bishop and the other ecclesiastical 
authorities are required. These for the exact date of the rolls are 
apparently not forthcoming, but the want is partly supplied from 
records dating between 1540 and 1611 which have been contributed 
to this work by Mr. William Cubbon, the librarian of the Manx 
Museum. 

Photographic facsimiles of the first page of each roll are given. 
These permit of some test of the accuracy of the translation. So far 
as the names of the tenants and the items of their tenures are con- 
cerned the result is satisfactory. But in the general heading to each 
roll the words that the translator has rendered ‘ with their terms of 
payment. It will begin at the Feast ... are cujus [i.e. assedacio] 
terminus solucionis incipiet ab festo. Moreover he has omitted to add 
the fact that the earlier assedacio was made in July, as well as in 
June, 1510. 

A series of indexes adds to the value of a work which will henceforth 
be indispensable to the student of Manx social and economic history, 
as well as of the utmost interest to all who are engaged in the study 
of the history of land tenure generally. M. S. GIUSEPPI. 


Periodical Literature 


Archaeologia, vol. 74, contains the following articles :—Monumental 
effigies made by Bristol craftsmen, by A. C. Fryer; The Bronze Age 
in Macedonia, by S. Casson; A portable dial in the form of a book, 
with figures derived from Raymond Lul, by O. M. Dalton; Seals in 
the Public Record Office, by R. C. Fowler; Flints from the Sturry 
gravels, Kent, by H. Dewey and R. A. Smith; A London merchant's 
‘house and its owners, 1360-1624, by C. L. Kingsford ; When did the 
Beaker-folk arrive? by V. G. Childe; Elizabethan Sheldon tapestries, 
by J. Humphreys; An alabaster table of the Annunciation with the 
crucifix, by W. L. Hildburgh ; Examples of Anglian art, by R. A. 
Smith; The inscribed and sculptured stones of Lindisfarne, by C. R. 
Peers; An Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Bidford-on-Avon: second report 
on the excavations, by J. Humphreys, J. W. Ryland, F. C. Wellstood, 
E. A. B. Barnard, and T. G. Barnett; Medieval tallies, public and 
private, by H. Jenkinson. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 78, contains the following articles :— 
The incised effigies of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, by Andrew Oliver ; 
Place-Names, by O. G. S. Crawford ; The Seven Barrows.at Lambourn, 
by Reginald Smith ; The Saxon Land charters of Hampshire (1st series), 
by G. B. Grundy ; Cocking and its church, by P. M. Johnston; Ancient 
Burial-places: a suggestion, by T. Cyriax ; The pre-Conquest church 
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at Lydd, Kent, by F. C. Elliston Erwood; An interdict on Dover, 
1298-9, by Miss Rose Graham; The stallwark of Bristol cathedral, by 
M. P. Perry; The dwellers in Wiltshire in prehistoric times, by Sir W. 
Boyd Dawkins; Some evidences of the defences of Roman Gloucester, 
by St. Clair Baddeley; The medieval marriage market, by Rev. C. 
Moor ; Additional notes on leaden fonts, by A. C. Fryer; The circle 
and the cross, by A. Hadrian Allcroft; Lines of communication and 
their relation in pre-Roman and Roman times to the valleys of 
tributaries of the Humber, by Lt.-Col. E. Kitson Clark. The volume 
also contains an illustrated account of the Institute’s meeting at 
Gloucester in 1921. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 30, no. I, 
contains the following articles:—The monastery of Battle, by Miss 
Rose Graham; Font in Brookland church, Kent, by G. C. Druce; 
The architectural history of Appledore church, Kent, by F.C. Elliston 
Erwood; Romanesque ornament in England, by P. M. Johnston; 
Maserfield battle, 642: identification of the site in NW. Lincolnshire, 
by Rev. A. Hunt; The walls of Rye and Winchelsea, by Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield. The number also contains an illustrated report of the 
Hastings Congress of the Association held in 1924. 

The English Historical Review, July 1925, contains the following 
articles:—The Parliamentary Committee of 1398, by J. G. Edwards ; 
The English monopoly of salt in the years 1563-71, by E. Hughes; 
The Bishops of Durham and the office of Lord Lieutenant in the 
seventeenth century, by Miss G. Scott Thomson; Warren Hastings 
and the assignment of the Carnatic, by H. Dodwell; The Vita S. 
Danielis Stylitae, by N. H. Baynes; The ‘ Mad’ Parliament, 1258, by 
R. L. Poole ; An unauthorized use of the Great Seal in 1259, by R. F. 
Treharne ; Some early inquests before ‘Custodes Pacis’, by Miss Helen 
M. Cam. 

History, July 1925, contains the following papers :—The West Saxon 
invasion and the Icknield way, by E.T. Leeds ; Modern Greek historians 
of modern Greece, by W. Miller ; ‘ Punch’, by C.S.S. Higham ; English 
Sorcery trials, the Inquisition and St. Joan, by H. G. Richardson, with 
a reply by Mrs. Buckland; Lord Howard of Effingham, by H. E. 
Malden; Historical Revisions: xxxiv, Cathedral builders of the middle 
ages, by A. Hamilton Thompson. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1925, contains 
the following articles :—The accessibility of foreign archives—i. Austria, 
ii. Poland; Report on editing modern historical documents; A brief 
guide to the records dealing with taxes upon movables, 1290-1350, by 
J. F. Willard; The public archives at Ottawa (continued), by H. P. 
Biggar; Select documents—i. a Parliamentary election in 1298, ii. a 
medieval biography, iii. Nicholas Stathum’s will; Summaries of 
Theses—xi. English activities on the north coast of Australia during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, by Dora Howard, xii, The 
Ionian islands under the administration of Sir Thomas Maitland, by 
B. R. Pearn. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 24, part 2, contains articles 
on the future development of London, by Sir Aston Webb, and on 
the stained glass in York Minster, by the Dean of York. 
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The Architectural Review, August 1925, contains an illustrated 
article on Firebacks, by N. Lloyd. 

The Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 32, 
no. 18, contains an article on the architect in history, by M. S. Briggs. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol. 5, part 10, 
contains the following articles:—The origin of the family of Vaux of 
Harrowden (continued) ; Kentish Wills; London pedigrees and coats 
of arms; Knilland Lambe pedigrees ; Pedigree of Woodroffe; Pedigree 
of Clifford of Frampton, Glos.; Register of Chapel of Holy Trinity, 
Knightsbridge (continued). 

Folklore, vol. 36, no. I, contains an article on Archaeologists in 
Antiquity, by Mrs. E. Douglas Van Buren. 

Annals of Archacology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, 
vol. 12, nos. 1-2, contain the following articles:—Arcadia, an early 
Greek town: new Italian excavations in Crete, by Doro Levi; The 
pottery from Arcadia, Crete, by J. P. Droop; Report on an excava- 
tion at the Toumba of Vardino, Macedonia, by W. A. Heurtley. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 45, part 1, contains the 
following articles :—‘The Ring of Nestor’; a glimpse into the Minoan 
After-World and a sepulchral treasure of gold signet-rings and bead- 
seals from Thisbé, Boeotia, by Sir Arthur Evans; Supplement to the 
‘Interpretation of Greek Music’ (¥. H. S. xlii, 133), by E. Clements ; 
Cleostratus (III), by J. K. Fotheringham; Studies in the Graeco- 
Roman beliefs of the Empire, by A. D. Nock; The progress of Greek 
epigraphy, 1923-4, by M. N. Tod; The problem of the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus, by R. W. Livingstone; The system of the Pentathlon, 
by Lauri Pihkala and E. N. Gardiner. 

The Library, vol.6,no. 1, contains the following papers :—Notes on 
Early Book-illustration in Spain, by J. P. R. Lyell; ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy ’—a leading case, by W. W. Greg; Anthony Munday’s 
Romances of Chivalry, by G. R. Hayes; The writings of Charles 
Sayle—a bibliography, by G. J. Gray; Francesco Girardenghi, by 
G. F. Hill. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 13, no. 2, 
contains the following articles:—The Huguenots of Hungary, by 
Professor F. F. Roget ; East Anglia and the Huguenot textile industry, 
by S. A. Courtauld ; The problem of religious toleration in sixteenth- 
century France, by Professor A. J. Grant; Un pasteur de Paris: P. du 
Moulin canon of Canterbury, by Jacques Pannier. 

The Mariner's Mirror,vol. 11, no 3, contains the following articles:— 
‘Things produced by the works of Nature’, published 1639, translated 
from the Chinese by Dr. V. K. Ting; The maritime expeditions of 
Albuquerque after the capture of Goa, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; 
The shipwrights of the Royal dockyards, by N. Macleod; Stone- 
carved ships in Brittany, by R. Morton Nance; The old dockyard at 
English harbour, Antigua, by H. R. H. Vaughan; An earl’s voyages 
in the late fourteenth century from the evidence of his household 
account books (the voyages of Henry earl of Derby from 1390 to 1393), 
by Grace Stretton. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, April—June, 
1925, contains the following articles:—A survey, or muster, of the 
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armed and trained companies in London, 1588 and 1599, by Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Leslie; The King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard, by 
the late Sir Reginald Hennell ; A new ballad to an old tune—Zom of 
Bedlam, by Sir Charles Firth ; Tnfantr y Recruiting instructions in Eng- 
land, 1767, by Col. Sir Bruce Seton; Army Inspection Returns—17 53 to 
1804 (continued), by Rev. Percy Sumner. July—Sept., 1925, contains 
the following papers :—Notes on some British officers who served in 
the Portuguese artillery (1762-80), by Col. J. Teixeira Botelho; The 
Honourable the Board of Ordnance, 1299-1855, by Lt.-Col. J. H. 
Leslie ; Army Inspection Returns—1753 to 1804, by Rev. P. Sumner 
(continued) ; Rules and Orders of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
by Major G. Goold Walker; The Battle of Falkirk, 17 January 1745/6, 
by Lt. H. N. Edwards. 

The Thirteenth Volume of the Walpole Society, 1924-5, contains the 
following articles:—An English medieval sketch-book, no. 1916, in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by M. R. James ; 
The drawings of John White, governor of Raleigh’s Virginia colony, 
by Laurence Binyon; An eighteenth-century art chronicler: Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart., by W. T. Whitley ; John White Abbott of Exeter, 
(1763-1851), by A. P. Oppé. 

Ancient Egypt, June 1925, contains the following articles:—The 
stele of the artist: C 14 of the Louvre, by Miss M. A. Murray; The 
Great Pyramid courses, by J. Tarrell; A Tut-ankh-Amen portrait at 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, by M. Mogensen ; Studies in Coptic 
proper names, by G. P. G. Sobhy; Justice and Revenue, by Sir 
Flinders Petrie. 

Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports and Papers, vol. 37, 
part I, contains the following papers :—Sir Richard Kaye, Bart., Dean 
of Lincoln, by R. W. Goulding ; The chantry certificates for Lincoln 
and Lincolnshire returned in 1548 under the Act of Parliament of 
1 Edward VI (continued), by Canon C. W. Foster and A. Hamilton 
Thompson ; Notes on the church and parish of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, 
York, by G. Benson; Kayland Cell, Cottesbrook, Northants, by 
G. H. Stevenson; Richard Best and his brass at Geddington, 
Northants, by F. W. Bull; A perforation recently uncovered in the 
church of All Saints, Leicester, by M. P. Dare; Admissions to bene- 
fices and compositions for First Fruits in the county of Leicester, 
1535-1660, by Canon C. W. Foster. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Birmingham Archaeological 
Society, vol. 48, contains the following papers :—The medieval builder 
and his methods, by F. B. Andrews; The origin and development of 
the English castle, by H. Baker; Old buildings round Bredon Hill, 
by H. Humphreys ; Monumental effigies in the county of Warwick, 
iii, knights, laymen, and ladies of the sixteenth century, by P. B. 
Chatwin. In the report of the Open Meeting of January 18, 1922, 
are notes on the following exhibits:—A fragment of Birmingham 
priory, by J. Sumner; A coffin-chalice and paten found at Fulford, 
near Lichfield, by P. A. Benn; The Staunton collection in the 
Birmingham museum, by P. B. Chatwin ; The Rock inscription of the 
Dog River near Beirut, by H. Humphreys ; The Halesowen cross 
head, by F. T. S. Houghton; Three alabaster tables from Coughton, 
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by P. B. Chatwin. The number also contains an account of the 
Society’s meetings at Oddingley, Crowle, and Haddington ; Bickenhill, 
Hampton-in-Arden, Temple Balsall, and Grimshaw Hall ; Kenilworth; 
Coventry ; Tysoe, Oxhill, Compton Wynyates, and Ilmington. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 46, contains the following articles :—The Roman army in 
Britain, by Sir Charles Oman; The parish church, Cheltenham, by 
T. Overbury; The churches of Temple Guiting and Guiting Power, by 
T. Overbury; The Stonehouse Ham, by Rev. C. Swynnerton; 
Gloucestershire Fonts, parts 13, 14, by Dr. A. C. Fryer; The priory 
mill of Stanley St. Leonard, by Rev. C. Swynnerton ; The water mill 
of the abbots of Gloucester in Stonehouse, by Rev. C. Swynnerton ; 
Scratch dials in Gloucestershire, by Rev. P. Sullivan; The inventory 
of the goods of Oliver Diston, rector of Dumbleton, 1615, by R. Austin; 
The Consistory Court of the diocese of Gloucester, by the late F. S. 
Hockaday; The glass in the quire clerestory of Tewkesbury abbey, 
by G. McN. Rushforth; Matson in Tudor and early Stuart times, by 
Canon Bazeley ; Redcliffe conduit, Bristol, and Robert de Berkeley, 
by H.C. M. Hirst. The number contains short notes on a panelled 
room at Wotton-under-Edge ; a carved slab at Wormington ; Saxon 
coins found on Leckhampton Hill; the Buckland ‘ Bridal’ cup and 
the custody of manorial records, with accounts of the meeting of the 
Society at Keynsham, Bradford-on-Avon, and Cheltenham. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 26, contains 
the following articles :—Some picture bill-heads of inns of a century ago, 
by H. H. Brindley; The Beacon Hill barrow, Barton Mills, Suffolk, 
by the Earl of Cawdor and Cyril Fox, with notes on the flint objects 
found, by M. C. Burkitt, and a report on the human remains, by W. L. H. 
Duckworth ; Cambridge Castle building accounts, 1286-1299, by W. M. 
Palmer; Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes: iv. The Devil’s 
Dyke: excavations in 1923 and 1924 by Cyril Fox, with notes on the 
fragmentary bones, by W. L. H. Duckworth. The number also contains 
the following short notes: A socketed bronze axe found at Black Dike, 
Hockwold, Norfolk; A pottery vessel of the Early Iron Age found in 
Latham road, Cambridge; An Early Iron Age reaping hook (?) found 
near Linton, Cambs.; A silver penny of Edward the Confessor found 
at Trumpington. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological and Hts- 
torical Society, vol. 26, part 1, contains the following articles :—Report 
on Roman potters’ stamps found in Chester, by A. G. K. Hayter; The 
trade of Chester in the reign of the three Edwards, by H. J. Hewitt; 
Medieval oak coffins at Nantwich. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 17, part 4, 
contains the following papers and notes :—Domestic wall-paintings at 
Bocking, by E.T. Bond ; Roman roads in Essex: Second Supplement 
(continued), by Miller Christy ; The token coinage in Essex in the 
seventeenth century, by W. Gilbert; Medieval graffiti in Steeple 
Bumpstead and other Essex churches, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Six- 
teenth-century domestic wall-painting found at Saffron Walden, by 
H. Collar; Omissions in Newcourt’s Repertorium, by H.Smith; Some 
interesting finds at Chelmsford, by A. Bennett Bamford; The dove- 
house at Great Bardfield, by Wykeham Chancellor ; Some recent finds 
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at Colchester (Iron Age pottery), Fingringhoe (Bronze Age urn), and 
West Mersea (finds in the church), by Philip Laver ; Crest of William 
Palmer on a paten at Grays, by H. E. Brooks. 

The Essex Review, July 1925, contains the following articles :—An 
Essex parson of the eighteenth century (continued), by Rev. J. L. Fisher ; 
The diary of Ralph Josselin, by Rev. H. Smith; Langdon old church, 
by W. Gilbert; Two chantry priests, by Rev. H. Smith; Some early 
Essex railway stations, by Miller Christy ; The orientation of churches, 
by C. E. Benham. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Society, vol. 7, part 1, 
contains the following articles:—Obituary notice of the late W. B. 
Gerish ; Barley: a thoroughfare town, by Sir George Fordham ; Regis- 
ters of the parish church of St. Mary, Hitchin, by H. F. Hatch; Notes 
on Northaw and district, by Mrs. Wilson Fox ; Lockleys and some 
Perients, by H. C. Andrews; Extracts relating to Hertfordshire from 
the registers of Chesham, Bucks., by L. H. Chambers; Discovery of 
a stone coffin-lid at Hitchin priory ; A silver penny of Offa from Offley ; 
Shield of arms from the brass of George Lewis, rector, formerly in 
Welwyn church; Cinerary urns found at Willan. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 40, contains the following papers:—The preservation of ancient 
monuments, by J. Swarbrick ; The Minute books of Chetham’s Hospital 
and Library, by Lt.-Col. A. F. Maclure; Stone implement found at 
Winton, Eccles, by J. J. Phelps; Parson Coppock, by Beatrice Stott ; 
The church bells of Lancashire: North Lonsdale, by F. H. Cheetham ; 
The sequence and purpose of the Roman forts at Castleshaw, by I. B. 
Richmond ; The abbey of St. Mary-of-the-Marsh at Cockersand, by 
J. Swarbrick ; Major Hugh Hornby Birley, by J. R. M. Albrecht. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 22, part 2, contains the following papers :— 
A Norfolk shipmaster, 1379-80 (Robert Rust), by Walter Rye; Church 
plate in Norfolk: Deanery of Elmham, by J. H. F. Walter; An East 
Anglian contemporary of Pepys: Philip Skipton, of Foulsham, 1641-92, 
by Christobel M. Hood; Some recent discoveries at Paston (wall- 
paintings, &c.), by Mrs. Noel Bardswell; The chapel of St. Clement 
at Brundall, Norfolk, by F. Johnson; Excavation of a barrow at Cley- 
next-the-Sea, by Rev. J. F. Williams ; The Bainard family in Norfolk, 
by L. Landon; Scheduling of Norfolk ancient monuments, by B. 
Cozens-Hardy ; Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred 
subjects, by G. A. Stephen; Hunstanton church inventory, by J. H. F. 
Walter; Blackfriars’ Hall, Norwich, by E. A. Kent; The tomb of 
Robert Jannys in the church of St. George’s Colegate, Norwich, by 
Dr. J. K. Floyer; The title Wickner or Wigner, by C. M. Hood. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 18, part 3, 
contains the following articles:—The seaport of Frostenden, by C. 
Morley; Muster Rolls of Territorials in Tudor times, by E. Powell ; 
Part of the Peddar Way in Suffolk, by Rev. H. Coppinger Hill; 
Thorndon before the Conquest, by Rev. H. A. Harris; An ancient 
deed box from Redgrave Hall, by Rev. E. Farrer. In the report of 
the excursions there is a short paper by Dr. J. H. Round on the 
parishes on the Essex and Suffolk border. 

The Fournal of the Ipswich and District Natural History Society, 
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vol. 1, part I, contains the following papers:—The antiquity of man 
in Ipswich, by J. Reid Moir ; Evolution of the East Anglian River Stour, 
by Prof. P. G. H. Boswell ; Some Suffolk and Essex Crag pits, by A. 
Bell, the late S. A. Notcutt, and J. Reid Moir; The Suffolk coast, by 
Major E. R. Cooper. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 66, contains the following arti- 
cles :—Horselunges: the manor house, by W. H. Godfrey ; The manor 
of Horselunges, by Rev. W. Budgen; A Roman cemetery at Hassocks, 
by J. E. Couchman; Some Sussex miracles, by L. F. Salzmann; 
Sedgwick castle: excavations 1923-4, by S. E. Winbolt ; Sussex deeds 
in private hands; Dobell of Streat, by A. F. Radcliffe; The old house 
at Broad Oak, Brede, by E. Austen; Customary acres in S.W. Sussex, 
by W. D. Peckham; Earthworks and Celtic road, Binderton, by E. 
Curwen and E. C. Curwen; Two unrecorded Long Barrows, by E. 
Curwen and E. C. Curwen; Two Wealden promontory forts, by 
E. Curwen and E. C. Curwen: Saddlescombe manor, by A. O. Jennings; 
The Court Hall, Rye, by A. F. de P. Worsfield ; Some notes on Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities from High Down, near Worthing, by A. F. Griffith; 
Find of Celts at Bognor, by the late H. L. F. Guermonprez. Among 
the Notes may be mentioned :—A neolithic celt found at Bognor, by 
E. Heron-Allen; The dedication of West Hoathly church, by Mary S. 
Holgate; The situation of Horeappeltre common, Heathfield, by D. 
MacLeod; The family of Chesney, by L. F. Salzmann; Reports of Local 
Secretaries. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, vol. 43, June 1925, contains 
the following articles:—Excavations of the priories of Bradenstoke, 
Monkton Farleigh, and Kington (reprinted from Archaeologia, \xxiii), 
by Harold Brakspear; Wiltshire Newspapers, past and present: the 
newspapers of South Wilts., by Mrs. H. Richardson; Figsbury Rings: 
an account of excavations in 1924, by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington; An 
inhabited site of La Téne I date on Swallowcliffe Down, by R. C. C. 
Clay; A pagan Saxon cemetery at Broadchalke, by R. C. C. Clay; 
A pagan Saxon burial at Ebbesborne Wake, by R. C. C. Clay. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 28, parts 2 and 3, contain 
the following articles :—The Roman Fort at Ilkley, by A. M. Woodward ; 
The dispersion of the Wheel-cross, by W. G. Collingwood ; The Roman 
camps at Cawthorn: first interim summary, 1924, by Ian A. Richmond ; 
St. Mary’s church, Beverley—the wooden doors, by John Bilson; The 
tower of Silkstone church. 

The Scottish Historical Review, July 1925, contains the following 
articles:—The National Petition to the Scottish Privy Council of 
October 18th, 1637 (transcript); Roman law and political theory, by 
D. Baird Smith; The old Protestant burial ground in Rome, by A. 
Francis Steuart; The Kingdom of Fife, by Sir James Balfour Paul; 
Mary Queen of Scots: a study of the Lennox narrative, by General 
R. H. Mahon, with a note by D. Hay Fleming. 

The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 55, 
part 1, contains the following articles:—The Lumbard inscription in 
Christ Church, Dublin, by C. McNeill; An Irish legend of the origins 
of the Barons of Cahir, by W. F. Butler; The engraved bone objects 
found at Lough Crew, co. Meath, in 1865, by H. S. Crawford; Rathlin 
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island in the Portolan charts, by M. C. Andrews; A list of the 
Governors and Deputy Governors of counties in Ireland in 1699, by 
H. A. S. Upton; Notes on the church of Cloone or Cloneamery, 
co. Kilkenny, by H. S. Crawford; The hospital of St. John without 
the New Gate, Dublin, by C. McNeill. The Miscellanea contain the 
following short notes :—‘ St. Fanchan’s candlestick’, by P. Power; A 
sepulchral slab at Aghowle, co. Wicklow, by H. S. Crawford; Note 
on the walls of dry-built stone forts, by H. S. Crawford ; The De Burgo 
chalice, by J. J. Buckley. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 35, contains the following papers:—A neglected 
Welsh Triad, by A. Anscombe; The Book of Basingwerk and MS. 
Cotton Cleopatra, B. v, by Rev. A. Griscom ; The Scandinavian settle- 
ment in Ystred Tywi, by G. Peredur Jones ; Notes on the parish register 
of Merthyr Tydfil, from 1703 to 1763, by F. T. James; The English 
element in the Perfeddwlad, by T. P. Ellis; Some letters of Thomas 
Johnes of Hafod (1794-1807), by H. M. Vaughan. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 80, part 1, contains the following 
articles and notes :—Two beakers of the early Bronze Age recently 
discovered in South Wales; with a record of the distribution of Beaker 
pottery in England and Wales, by Cyril Fox; Two studies in the 
history of the diocese of Bangor, by T. Richards; Two effigies in 
Montgomery church, by W. J. Hemp; The chapel traditionally 
attributed to St. Patrick, Whitesand Bay, Pembrokeshire, by A. B. 
Badger and F. Green; The roads of North Wales, 1750-1850, by 
A. H. Dodd; Pre-Norman cross and cross-base in Diserth church, by 
H. Harold Hughes; The early charters of Swansea and Gower, part 
iii, by C. A. Seyler; Four sepulchral vessels of the Bronze Age from 
North Wales, by Cyril Fox; A food-vessel from the David Pennant 
collection, by Cyril Fox ; A late Celtic Bronze mirror from Wales, by 
Cyril Fox ; Arrow-heads from Bugeilyn, by I. C. Peate; Stone axe 
and holed hammer-stone from North Cardiganshire, by I. C. Peate; 
Incense cup and cinerary urn in the University Museum, Aberystwyth, 
by I. C. Peate; Some Teifiside holed stones, by I. C. Peate; Two 
arrow-heads from Kerry, Montgomeryshire, by E. R. Dudlyke; Roman 
kitchen utensils and a hoard of late Bronze Age horse-trappings from 
Abergele, by E. Davies; Bells cast locally at Bodfari, by D. H. 
Williams ; Bells cast locally at Laugharne, by P. Gordon-Williams ; 
Laugharne Parish Records, by P. Gordon-Williams; A walking tour 
through North Wales—extracts from the diary made in 1810 by 
Rev. C. Hue dealing with cromlechs; Richard Fenton’s son, by G. E. 
Evans; Howel’s Londinopolis, 1657, by G. E. Evans; The Bodys- 
gallen Roll, by T. A. Glenn; The Welsh woollen industry in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by A. H. Dodd and Miss C. A. J. 
Skeel; Incised slab to William Fresney, archbishop of Rages, now 
removed to the parish church, Rhuddlan. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 2, part 4, contains the 
following papers dealing with history and archaeology :—Gwern Feifod, 
in Henfache, Montgomeryshire, by J. E. Lloyd; A bibliography of 
published works on the municipal history of Wales and the Border, 
with special reference to the published records, by W. Rees ; Current 
work in Welsh archaeology, by R. E. M. Wheeler. 
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Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, vol. 55, contains the 
following paper of archaeological interest :—Roman buildings and 
earthworks on the Cardiff Racecourse, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler. 

West Wales Historical Records, vol. 10, contains the following 
papers :—Notes on the church and parish of Rudbaxton, by J. R. 
Poyer-Penn; The Pictons of Poyston, by F. Green; Parish Registers: 
Baptisms at St. Peter’s, Carmarthen (continued); Captain T. Edwardes 
Tucker's Diary, 1813-14; Marriage bonds of West Wales and Gower 
(continued); Local history from a Printer’s file (continued), by J. 
Ballinger ; Pembrokeshire hearths in 1670 (continued); Chapels of 
St. Patrick and St. Justinian, near St. Davids, by F. Green and A. B. 
Badger. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, vol. 1, contains 
articles by the late E. R. Ayrton on The Ratana Pasada; the western 
monasteries of Anuradhapura; Excavations in the Citadel at Anurad- 
hapura; and The so-called tomb of King Dutthagamani. The volume 
also contains papers by A. M. Hocart on Privy Stones and Remarks 
on Double Platforms. 

The Indian Antiquary, June 1925, contains a further instalment of 
Anant Satasio Altekar’s history of important ancient towns and cities 
in Gujarat and Kathiawad. 

The July number contains a further part of the Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, by Nundolal Dey, and the 
first part of a critical review of Col. Waddell’s book on the Phoenician 
origin of Britons, by Sir Richard Temple, which is continued in the 
number for August. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, June 1925, contains a long 
illustrated summary of excavations in Egypt and Ethiopia in 1922-5. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, May, June, 
and July, 1925, contain the following short articles:—Athenian Red- 
figured vases, by G. M. A. Richter; A suit of early fifteenth-century 
Italian armour, by Bashford Dean ; An Indian hanging, by F. Morris; 
A collection of American silver, by C. O. Cornelius; A crossbow of 
Matthias Corvinus, 1489, by Bashford Dean; Votive gifts to Artemis 
Orthia, by Margaret E. Pinney; The Cloisters—the collection of 
medieval sculpture formed by G. G. Barnard, by J. Breck; Recent 
acquisitions of jewellery and other small antiquities, by C. Alexander ; 
The restoration of ancient Bronzes, by E. Hendrick. 

Old Time New England, vol. 14, no. 1, contains the following 
papers :—The old burying ground at Watertown, Mass., by W. A. 
Norris ; Old-Time ‘ Rewards of Merit’, by Hattie E. Johnson; Ancient 
Carpenters’ Tools: part ii, Tools for moving and measuring, by H. C. 
Mercer. 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, México, series 5, vol. 1, 
no. 2, contains the following articles:—The Ruins of Zayi, by J. R. 
Vértiz; A letter of Hernan Cortés, Marqués del Valle, 1532; The 
Aqueducts of Mexico, by M. R. de Terreros, Marqués de San Francisco ; 
Inscriptions at Queretaro, by V. Frias. 

Wiener Prihistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 12, part 1, contains the follow- 
ing articles :—The first settlements on the Baltic, by G. Ekholm ; The 
prehistory of the Lower Austrian forest country and its eastern 
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borders, by A. Hrodegh; La Téne graves at Haslau on the Danube, 
by A. Seracsin; Early medieval graves near Baumgarten on the 
March, by J. Szombathy ; Bulgarian prehistory, by G. Kazarow; The 
significance of the East-Central-European cultural district on the pre- 
history of South West Germany, by G. Kraft; A Hallstatt habitation 
site at the foot of the west side of St. George’s hill near Kuhl (Salzburg), 
by M. Hell; Quantitative Pollen analysis in prehistoric research, by 
. Kisser. 

Annales de l Académie Royale d’Archéologie de Belgique, vol. 73, 
parts I and 2, contains the following articles :—The Master of Flémalle, 
by A. Hocquet; Tapestry weaving at Malines, by Dr. G. Van Doorslaer; 
The date of the Romanesque churches of Tournai, by P. Rolland; 
MS. musical M. 222 C. 22 in the Strasbourg Library (continued), by 
C. Van den Borren. 

Bulletin de l Académie Royale @ Archéologie de Belgique, 1925, part 1, 
contains the following papers :—A curious eighteenth-century conflict 
on the death of the chancellor of Brabant, by Baron Holvoet; A gild 
collar with the arms of abbots of Bandeloo, by J. Cassiér ; Notes on 
the chronology of Tournai, by P. Rolland; The rule of the Sisters of 
the hospital of Notre Dame, Tournai, in 1238, by E. J. Soil de Moriamé. 

Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historw, III Roekke, 13 
Bind (Copenhagen, 1923), contains the following articles with text- 
illustrations and one plate :—Northern pilgrims’ names in the gild-rolls 
of Reichenau, by F. Jonsson and E. Jorgensen: Origin of Runes, by 
H. Pedersen ; the first addition to Roskilde cathedral, by C. M. Smidt ; 
the Sandevag runic stone, by J. Brondum-Nielsen; Knut Lavard and 
Eric Plovpenning in Ringsted church, by P. Nerlund ; the home of Iron, 
by Chr. Blinkenberg ; notes on computation tables, by Th. Thorkelsson; 
common modes of decoration in the late Stone Age, by S. Miller; the 
so-called Oldenborg horn, by B. Liisberg. 

The ceramic types discussed by our Hon. Fellow are the following, 
for which English names are required: 1. Zandstokstil, produced with 
a tool notched along a chisel-edge, the impression being a series 
of short disconnected strokes like hyphens: ‘hyphen-pattern’ and 
‘hyphen-ware’ may serve as equivalent terms; and a specimen 
is illustrated in this number of the Fournal, p. 430. 2. Berebaand- 
monster, Stikbandstil, the first refers to the resemblance of the large 
chevrons to slings for carrying the globular vessel, the second term 
indicating the dotted lines of many specimens: the type does not 
occur in Britain and might be called chevron-ware. 3. Spival-Maan- 
derstil, a combination of the running spiral and (angular) meander, 
better known in England as the Greek fret. 4. Vénkelstilen, including 
sets or panels of chevrons or zigzag lines, with the pattern or background 
filled with dots or hatching as Antzg. Fourn. ii, 13; as chevron 
is already appropriated, ‘zigzag’ might be applied to this division. 
5. Umonstret Ornamentik, the surface covered with impressions of a 
round stick, finger-nail or cardium-shell: an all-over pattern, like 
Antig. Fourn. iv, 132. 6. Smore-ornamentik, ‘cord-pattern’ in 
horizontal lines or short vertical lengths, produced by impressing 
twisted strands of fibre, etc., or one cord wound round another, giving 
the ‘maggot’ pattern. 7. Buestempel, Finmonstring, literally bow- 
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stamp and fine-pattern, produced mainly with a semicircular stamp, of 
which the repeated impressions form closely-set lines: one example 
given recalls the Thames bowls in Antig. fourn. iv,150. Dr. Miiller’s 
main argument is that most if not all of these decorative styles reached 
the north of Europe from countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Dr. Blinkenberg used inscriptions of a familiar type (Fupiter Dolichenus 
ubi ferrum nascitur) in conjunction with the letter of a Hittite king to 
Rameses II (who reigned 1296-1230 B.C.) to prove that Doliche in 
Commagene, south-east of the Black Sea, was the district where iron 
was first produced from the ore. From that date (about 1300 B.C.) the 
use of iron spread rapidly and the true Iron Age began, though small 
objects of meteoric iron had been known for centuries. In the article 
on Runes a connexion is traced with the Ogham system of writing. 
‘It is possible that the peculiar psychological atmosphere which 
surrounds oghams and runes is simply due to the peculiar civilization of 
the only two nations (Irish and German) who voluntarily adopted the 
Latin alphabet without being compelled by the Roman Empire or the 
Roman church.’ 

Bulletin Archéologique, 1923, part 2, contains the following articles :— 
The Tumulus de Banges no. 4, at Minot, by H. Corot ; Lake-dwellings in 
Alsace, by L. G. Werner; the starting-points of the Roman roads at 
Lyons, by M. Besnier; Roman inscriptions in the neighbourhood 
of Nimes, by E. Espérandieu ; Two altars with the solar wheel found 
at Vaison, by Abbé J. Sautel; Gallo-Roman potteries recently discovered 
at Clermont-Ferrand, by P. Waltz; An ancient bas-relief supposed to 
represent the foundation of Marseilles, by M. Clerc ; The Wettolsheim 
hoard of Roman coins, by F. A. Schaeffer: Discoveries made in the 
second line trenches at Belfort in 1915, by F. Scheurer and A. Lablotier ; 
Two schools of Mithraic painting: Strasburg and the Esquiline, by R. 
Forrer; The Jupiter with the wheel found at Champagnat, by A. 
Blanchet ; Report on the discovery at Vertillum (Vertault) of a deposit 
of stamped Roman pottery and numerous wasters, by H. Lorimy; 
Ancient sculptures discovered in Agenais and Bas-Quercy, by J. 
Momméja; A sacred district in the territory of the Aedui, by 
G. Jeanton; The prison of Joan of Arc at Rouen, by Commandant 
Quenedey ; The question of the authenticity of the inscriptions on the 
pillars of the Carolingian church at Germigny-des-Prés, by J. Soyer; 
Medieval and Renaissance sculpture in the Musée Grobet at Marseilles 
by Abbé A. d’Agnel; The mitresin the Treasury at Sens attributed to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, by Canon E. Chartraire ; The Romanesque 
altar of Saint Sernin at Toulouse and the sculptures in the cloister at 
Moissac, by P. Deschamps. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 21, April-June 1925, contains the following 
articles :—Excavations at Cabezo del Cuervo in Alcafiiz (Teruel), by 
V. Bardaviu and P. Paris: The City of Callatis on the Black Sea— 
researches and excavations, by O. Tafrali; A fourteenth-century MS. 
of the Lives of the Saints in the Vatican, by L. Karl ; Domestic heating 
arrangements in antiquity, by C. Lefebvre des Noéttes ; The sculptures 
from Parthenay in the Louvre, by E. Maitland; The Lex Gabinia, a 
reply to M. Cug, by J. Colin. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 84, part 1-2, contains the following 
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articles :—The renaissance of sculpture in France in the Romanesque 
period, by P. Deschamps; Thirteenth-century masons’ marks and 
diagrams in Rheims cathedral, by H.-Deneux; The porch of Notre 
Dame, Corbie, by Mme. L. Lefrangois-Pillion ; a Provengal sarcophagus 
of the thirteenth century, by M. de Dainville; Berthenoux church, 
Indre, by A. Mayeux; Mathurin Delorme, a Chartres imager and his 
work (1521), by M. Jusselin. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxv, nos. 1, 2 (April 1925). Literary sources 
have been tapped by Madame Hertz of Warsaw for the archaeology of 
iron in the near East, and her conclusions may be summarized as 
follows. The metal worked between 2500-2000 B.C. was probably 
meteoric, and in Egypt at that date it was only used for cult purposes. 
After 2009 B.C. iron began to be extracted from the ore, and weapons 
were manufactured of it for kings and princes. In the ninth century 
B.C. appeared the first iron tool, and a rapid development of the 
industry followed, so that in two centuries iron probably became 
cheaper than the bronze it replaced. These details emerge from a study 
of Egyptian, Hittite and Assyro-Babylonian documents; and the 
author considers that the iron mentioned in the pyramid texts was 
meteoric (dja-n-pt, the metal of Heaven). Over 150 tons of iron 
wrought into weapons and chariots were found in Sargon’s store 
at Khorsabad (722-705 B.C.), and the date tallies with the Hallstatt 
period of Europe. The first article is by M. Louis Siret on palaeoliths 
from Morocco, with sketch-map on p. 35. All were collected from the 
surface, and among the number illustrated is what looks like a struck 
tortoise-core, 2°8 in. across (fig. 24). The materials are various and the 
workmanship rough, but a graver and several hand-axes are unmistak- 
able. About 1,000 miles to the east, in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
Father Bovier-Lapierre has collected Drift implements from the 
surface, and corrects the late M. de Morgan’s attribution of some from 
the same zone to the Neolithic (p. 38). But stratigraphical work has 
now been possible, and a geological section of the Nile valley at Cairo 
is given, the earliest specimens (eolithic) occurring at a depth of 33 ft., 
in the Pleistocene gravel, as observed by Sir Flinders Petrie in Jan, 
Sept. 1921. Hand-axes of Chelles type are found at a depth of 
10-16 ft. and above them Le Moustier is represented, but all specimens, 
of whatever type, are in a rolled condition, and must have travelled far 
down the valley, though a workshop floor was found a few inches 
below the surface, apparently dating from the Chelles period. This 
was at a point then above water level, but most of the superficial 
implements are of Le Moustier facies. The series from Indo-China 
described by Dr. Verneau are, on the other hand, mainly neolithic, 
though the lower level of the caves yields an archaic industry that 
resembles the Drift series, without any trace of the upper Palaeolithic. 
Some neolithic implements are illustrated from China, two being 
regarded as plough-shares. Prof. Boule has an article on Australo- 
pithecus africanus (the Taungs skull); and Captain Patte claims to 
have found in a cement factory flints resembling the rostro-carinates 
from below the Suffolk Crag (p. 131; cf. p.193). Aurignac levels at La 
Quina are described by M. Henri Martin (p. 135), who sees no 
transition from the Le Moustier types of the immediate neighbourhood. 
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Two of the recently discovered skulls of the Aurignac period from 
Solutré are illustrated on p. 189, the male having a cephalic index 
of 77-89, and the female, 83-24. 

Aréthuse, July 1925, contains the following articles:—The influence 
of sculpture and painting on the coin types of Magna Graecia and Sicily 
in the fifth century B.c., by S. Mirone; Simon Costiére and Pierre 
Woeiriot, by V. Tourneur; Sassanian numismatics, a review of Mr, 
Paruck’s recent work, by Col. Allotte dela Fuye; Antique gems in 
the Duval collection in the Geneva museum, by W. Deonna; Contem- 
porary gem engraving: rock-crystals engraved by Prof. Drahonovsky 
of Prague, by J. Babelon. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archéologique de la 
Corrése, vol. 47, part 1, contains the following articles:—M. Laurent 
Bruzy’s excavations at Puy d’Issolud (Uxellodunum), by A. Viré ; The 
document emancipating Etienne Baluse, 1670, by Dr. Grilliére ; The 
Society of Violinists of Tulle in 1644, by R. Fage; Antoine de 
Chabannes and Agnés Sorel, by H. Noel-Cadet ; Le duc d’Ayen and 
Charles Linneus or historical notes on Ayenia (Lin.), by L. de Nussac ; 
The Hospital of Brive, by J. Lalande; Genealogy of the House of 
Bourdeille, by C. Castanet; Additions to the Corréze Archives since 
Ig11, by R. Rohmer. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, vol 33, 
contains the first part of a study of feudalism in the bailiwick and 
arrondissement of Saint Omer, by Justin de Pas. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1624, no. 4, 
contains the following articles: —Some of the correspondence of Mgr. 
de La Motte, bishop of Amiens, by Mgr. Mantel; The proprietors of 
the estate and chateau of Plainville, by L. Goudallier ; the ancient oil 
industry in the Valley of Airaines, by M. Maillard; Some works 
of Gresset the elder, by R. de Guyencourt ; The Malmaison at Amiens 
by F. Lamy. 

Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, vol. 21, fasc. 10, 11, 12, contains the 
following articles :—Discoveries at Piccolo San Bernardo(Alfris Graja) 
by P. Barocelli; Analysis of the cakes of copper found at Semiana in 
1923, with further information as to their discovery, by G. Patroni; 
Discoveries in tombs at Pitigliana, by E. Galli; Discoveries in the 
cemeteries at Tarquinia, by G. Cultrera; Discovery of Latin inscriptions 
at Spoleto, by R. Paribeni; The Via Latina at Rome, by R. Paribeni; 
Sepulchral inscriptions in Rome, by R. Paribeni; Remains of Roman 
dwelling places in the Castruccio district of Marino, by R. Paribeni ; 
Pre-Roman lacustrine cemetery at Pascolaro, near Marino, by U. 
Antonielli ; Discovery of a marble funeral monument at ‘ Le Incudini’ 
near Velletri, by O. Nardini; Bilingual inscription found at Solluna 
near Velletri, by G. Mancini; Archaeological discoveries near the 
ancient Caudium, Montesarchio, by A. Minto; The Roman theatre at 
Benevento, by R. Pane ; A small temple and sacred well of pre-Roman 
character found at Perfugas (Sassari), Sardinia, by A. Taramelli. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincet, series 5, vol. 33, 
parts 7-12, contains the following articles:—The word Bugiale, by G. 
Lombroso ; ‘ Latin de Cuisine,’ by G. Lombroso; The consonants B, 
Y, F, in Berber, by F. Beguinot ; The problem of Iberian pottery, by 
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P. Bosch ; The Ludovisi Throne ; a possible solution, by S. Ferri; The 
Swedish excavations at Asine in Greece in 1922, by O. Froedin; A 
relief of the Judgement of Paris in the Ludovisi collection, by 
P. Montuoro ; The name of the African Leptis, by P. Romanelli; The 
‘Lex Julia de vicensima hereditatum,’ by Prof. F. Stella Maranca ; 
The concept and divisions of Jurisprudence according to C. F. Ferraris, 
by B. Brugi; The torch race, by G. van Hoorn. Series 6, vol. 1, fasc. 
I, 2, contains the following papers of archaeological or historical 
interest:—A new historical inscription, by A. Vogliano; Trajan’s 
Column, by V. Groh; Augustus’ prohibition of the burning of the 
Aeneid, by E. Pais; Roman intervention in Rhegium, by C. Scano. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, vol. 4, no. 3, contains the 
following articles:—The via Tiburtina (continued), by T. Ashby ; 
Padre Paolo Segneri at Tivoli, by E. Rosa; Horace at his Sabine farm, 
by G. H. Hallam; A picture by Iacopo Torriti, by Silla Rosa-De 
Angelis; A new list of bishops of Tivoli (continued), by G. Cascioli ; 
A journey of Antonio Canova to Tivoli, by A. Mufioz. There are also 
the following shorter notices :—Further observations on the ‘ macchina’ 
of Salvatore, by S. Rosa-De Angelis; The tomb of Vincent of 
Tivoli, martyr, by S. Rosa-De Angelis; Twelfth-century sculpture, by 
S. Rosa-De Angelis and V. Pacifici; A new document for the origin 
of the commune of Tivoli, by V. Pacifici: The discovery of a statue in 
the temple of Hercules, by V. Pacifici; The wanderings of the MS. of 
the ‘ Lucubraciunculae tiburtinae’, by V. Pacifici ; Records of the Villa 
d’Este—Cardinal Hohenlohe, Cardinal Nina, Franz Liszt, and the 
sculptor Ezekiel, by G. M. Angelini-Giustiniani. 

Fornvannen: Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Antit- 
kvitets Akademien, 1925, hafte 1 (Stockholm). In this number 
a summary in German follows each article, instead of being collected 
at the end of the annual volume, and the gain to foreign readers is 
considerable. Dr. Arne describes the comparative collections in the 
national museum at Stockholm, the principal countries represented 
being Finland and Norway, Russia and China, Asia Minor and Egypt, 
an unexpected series being eighty Roman brooches from Asia Minor. 
Among the bronzes described by Sune Lindqvist are (fig. 17) an 
engraved axe-hammer from Ostergétland and (fig. 22) a dagger-handle 
from Gotland with openwork pommel imitating the continental antennae. 
Gustaf Hallstrém contributes to the outrigger-canoe discussion (¥our- 
nal, v, 331), and suggests that some of the markings taken to represent 
an outrigger were really the decoration of the boat’s side. Several of 
the rock-engravings hardly support the outrigger theory, but a new 
discovery of La Téne date in Denmark may yield decisive evidence. 
Canoes have been found in Sweden with holes along both sides, perhaps 
for the attachment of outriggers, though boards hung horizontally on 
both sides were certainly used in some cases. There are also notes on 
a ‘single’ grave in Osel with boat-shaped axe-hammer and thick-butted 
celt ; and an elaborate brooch (250-325, A. D.), glass beaker (late fourth 
century) and other objects of the Early Iron Age from Gotland. 

Musée National Suisse: XX XIII Rapport Annuel, 1924, contains 
the following short articles:—Moulds for implements of the Bronze 
Age, by D. Viollier ; Medieval antiquities from Raron in the National 
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Museum, by H. Lehmann: A ringed cannon barrel of about the year 
1440, by E. A. Gessler; Modei of a gun carriage of the end of the 
eighteenth century, by E. A. Gessler ; Printed linen hangings in the 
Glentnerturm house at Zurich, by K. Frei-Kundert ; Medals commemo- 
rating the alliances between France and the Swiss cantons, by E. 
Gerber ; A uniform of the company of the Swiss hundred of the guard 
of the kings of France, of the year 1700, by E. A. Gessler ; Accessions 
to the ceramic collections, by K. Frei-Kundert. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 11th Fune 1925. Mr. W. A. Littledale, Vice-President in 
the chair. 

Mr. P. W. Lovell was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth, F.S.A., read papers on a rebus in Tattershall 
church and on the Baptism of St. Christopher, which will be published 
in the Antiquaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 18th Fune 1925. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Lt.-Col. Hawley, F.S.A., read a report on the excavations at Stone- 
henge, which will be published in the Amztiqguaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 2sth Yune 1925. Mr. Emery Walker, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Canon E. H. R. Tatham was admitted a fellow. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., read a report on the excavations 
at Richborough which will be published as a Report of the Research 
Committee. 

Mr. F. L. Dove, through Lt.-Col. Karslake, F.S.A., exhibited objects 
found in excavations in St. Helen’s passage, Bishopsgate. 


Thursday, 2nd Fuly 1925. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. L. Woolley read a paper on the excavations at Ur 
(see p. 347). : A 

Mr. H. D. Acland, F.S.A., exhibited a graffito of a ship found at 
Carthage. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 19th November 1925. 
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Arab coins, 139. 

Archaeology, mystification and forgeries 
in, 222-4; science as the ally of, 227-8. 

Archaeology, Air Survey and, 95. 

Archaeology, South-western [U.S.A.], An 
Introduction to the Study of, 94-5. 

Armlets: gold, 144; silver, 66, 67. 

Armour: sixteenth-century steel artificial 
hand, 290, 337. 

Armstrong, A. L., 337. 

Armstrong, E. C, R., 68, 130, 144. 

Arne, Dr. T. J., 167-8 ; Painted Stone Age 
Pottery from the Province of Honan, China, 
316. 

Arrow-heads, iron, 34. 

Ashbee, C. R., Jerusalem, 1920-22, 97-8. 

Ashby, Dr. T., 437. 

Ashstead Forest (Surrey), Roman site in, 
78. 

Asia Minor, trunnion celts from, 53. 

Askeaton (co. Limerick), gold objects 
found at, 144. 

Assumption, the, alabaster table of, 61. 

Assyrian Medical Texts, 301-2. 

Assyriology, 104-6, 180-2. 

— fifth-century bronze statuette of, 


sidan British School at, 79-80. 

— Museum: trunnion celt, 53. 
Aurignacian culture, 273, 277, 284. 
Awls, bone, flint, and ivory, 276. 
Axe-hammer, perforated, in Britain, 346. 
Axes: bronze, 53, 143, 409-14}; iron, 53. 


Babylonia, ancient buildings of, 6 ff., 
349 fl. 

Babylonian Epic of Creation, The, 104-6. 

Babylonian Historical Texts relating to the 
Capture and Downfall of Babylon, 180-2. 

Baddeley, St. Clair, 282. 

Badger, A. R., 82. 
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Bagenal, Philip H., Vicissitudes of an 
Anglo-Irish Family, 1530-1800, 448-50. 

Bagster, R., ~ 

Baines, Sir F., 

Bala Hissar (Galatia), silver plaques from, 
264. 

Balmashanner (Forfar), hoard found at, 
143. 

Bankes, J. N., 345. 

Bannister, Prof. C. O., 410, 413. 

Barkway (Herts.), silver votive tablet 
from, 262. 

Barlow, G. D., 219, 337. 

Barnard, E. A. B., 219, 237 7., 240, 249 2., 


345+ 
Barnett, T. G., 337. 
Barrow-on-Soar (Leic.), glass cinerary 
urn from, 288. 
Barrows, 68-70. 
Bartelot, Rev. R. G., 2138. 
Bartholomew, A. T., 253. 
Bartleet, Canon S. E., 340, 341. 
Basilica, fourth century, in Cyprus, 283. 
Bath (Som.), Roman baths at, 218. 
Bathurst, Earl, Report on the Manuscripts 


194-5. 
Beacon Hill (Suffolk), excavations on, 


419. 

Beads: carnelian, 20; gold, 20, 369; 
lapis lazuli, 20; sardonyx, 375. 

Beaker, 68; handled, 430. 

Beatty, A. Chester, 345. 

Beauchief Abbey (Derby), excavations 
on the site of, 440. 

Beer Hackett (Dorset), gold ornaments 
from, 143. 

Beeston Tor (Staffs.), hoard of coins and 
jewellery found at, 135-40. 

Bekingham, Thomas de, brass of, 83. 

Bell, C. F., 244 2., 245 7. 

Bell, Miss Gertrude, 348. 

Bellot, H. H., 2492. 

Bel-Shalti-Nannar, high priestess at Ur, 
350; convent of, 378-85. 

Bennett, J. H. E., 219. 

Benton, Rev. G. Montagu, 436, 439. 

Benyon, J. H., 428. 

Berlin: Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, ala- 
baster tables, 60. 

Berry, Sir James, 293. 

Besford Court (Worc.), Elizabethan wall- 
paper at, with design of the royal arms, 
237 My 240, 243. 

Bethune-Baker, A. A., 340. 

Betrayal of Christ, alabaster table of the, 
60. 

Bevan, J. T., 428. 

Bewdley (Worc.),seventh-century lining- 
paper of deed-box from, 250. 

Bidder, Lt.-Col. H. F., 345 

Birdlip (Glos.), bronze mirror from, 


254. 
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sor (Sweden), Irish bucket from, 

Sere, Anathon, Nastvetbopladsenes flint- 
redskaper, 190. 

Blackie, Archdeacon E, M., 185-6; The 
Pilgrimage of Robert Langton, 298-9. 

Blackmore, Dr., 158, 159, 161, 163. 

Boake, E. J., 82. 

Bolton, A. T., 345. 

Bone objects: needle, 276; 
shuttle, 174; tools, 274-7. 

Boni, Giacomo, 441-3. 

Book-covers, with floral designs, printed 
from wood-blocks, 248. 

Boot-clamp, Romano-Gallic, 46. 

Borden Hall (Kent), early wall-papers at, 
239, 243, 251. 

Bosanquet, R. C., 262, 263. 

Bottenbroich (Rhine Province), alabaster 
table in the parish church, 61. 

Bournemouth (Hants), the gravels of, 427, 

Bowl-escutcheons, enamelled, 168-9. 

Bowls: bronze, 375; Mycenaean, 79; 
Samian, 229. 

Box, silver, 137. 

Bracelets: bronze, 125, 375: gold, 143. 

Bracteates, gold and silver, 271. 

Bradford, C. A., 345. 

Braines, W. W., The Site of the Globe 
Playhouse, Southwark, 306-7. 

Brandt, R. E., 340. 

Brantham (Suffolk), a rare urn from, 73-4. 

Brasses, monumental : Thomas de Bek- 
ingham, 83; John Chudleigh, and wife, 
170-2, 218; Nicholas Thorne, and his 
two wives and children, 172. 

Braun, J., 55. 

Breasted, J. H., Oriental Forerunners of 
Byzantine Painting, 182-5. 

Bricks, Sumerian and Babylonian, 6-10, 
13-16, 18, 351 ff. 

Bride-cup, 219. 

Brighton Dyke (Sussex), survey of, 435-6. 

Bristol (Glos.), monumental brass in the 
Grammar School, 172. 

British, early: burials, 32, 63-5; coins, 
66, 67; pottery, 63-5, 164-5. 

British Museum: Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
from Warwick, 271; bracteates, gold 
and silver, 271; bronze mirrors, 254 ; 
celts, 52-4; chain and disc ornament, 
262; Cintra gorget, 124-5; coins and 
gold rings from Beeston Tor (Staffs.), 
135; enamelled ‘terret’, 146; finger- 
rings, 405-7; gold ornaments, 142, 
1433 gold penannular rings, 144 ; hand- 
axe from Slindon (Sussex), 73; joint 
expedition to Mesopotamia, 1, 347, 400, 
401; medieval aquamanile, 279; medie- 
val seal with antique intaglio, 290; 
Roman helmet, 263; votive tablets, 
263. 


pins, 79; 
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Brodrick, the Hon. Mrs. Laurence, 404, 
405. 

Brogger, A. W., 219; Var Bondekulturs 
Oprinnelse, 450-1. 

Brendsted, Dr. J., Early English Orna- 
ment, 294-5. 

Bronze Age, 34, 53,69, 125, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 134, 142, 412, 413, 419, 430, 4515 
pottery, 21, 22, 30, 38, 40, 42-4, 46-50, 
128, 129. 

Bronze objects: axes, 53, 143; bowl, 
375; bracelets, 125, 3753; bronze-gilt 
metal-work, 169-70; brooches, 64, 65, 
67, 79, 268, 269, 272; celts, 51-4, 143, 
409-13 ; Chape, 144; chain head-dress, 
258-65; crowns, 258-65; disc, 260; 
figure of a siren, 80; figurines of dogs, 
369, 3835 mirrors, 254-7 ; nails, 135; 
palstaves, 166, 219, 409-13; rings, 66, 
67, 145-7 ; rivets, 1353; spear-head, 79 ; 
spheroids, 126-7, 134; statuette, 80; 
strap-end, 135; sword, 144; terrets, 
146 ; tinned platters, 254-7 ; vase, 375. 

Brooches: bronze, 64, 65, 67, 79, 268, 
269, 2723 disc, 268; enamelled square- 
headed, 270; filigree, 140; gold, 371; 
iron, 443; long, 268; pewter, 139; 
Roman, 282; saucer, 269; silver, 65, 
67, 135-7, 140. 

Brooke, G. C., 135. 

Brown, Prof. Baldwin, 434. 

Brown, William, 340, 341. 

Brown, W. T., 219. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, Kt., M.D., A Biblio- 
graphy of, 448. 

Broxton (Cheshire), trunnion celt from, 


52. 

Bucket, Irish, from Sweden, 167-8. 

Buckland (Glos.), Bride-cup from the 
church at, 219. 

Buckle, iron, 268. 

Budapest Museum : aquamaniles, 280-1. 
Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, The Teaching of 
Amen-em- Apt, son of Kanekbt, 88-9. 

Bull, F. W., 289. 

Bulleid, A., The Lake-Villages of Somerset, 
182. 

Burgred, silver coins of, 135. 

Burials: Anglo-Saxon, 220, 268, 271, 289, 
419, 420; British, early, 32, 63-5 ; 
Medieval, 292; of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, 18-20; Roman, 31-2, 176, 228-9, 
265, 339. See Cremation burials. 

Burins, 276, 283-4. 

Burkitt, M. C., 273, 415. 

Burrow, E. J., Ancient Earthworks and 
Camps of Somerset, 91-2; The Ancient 
Entrenchments and Camps of Gloucester- 
shire, 313-14. 

Burrows, J. W., 219, 220. 

Bur-Sin, buildings of, at Ur, 6, 15, 16, 18, 
369, 370, 384, 392, 394-6. 
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Bury, H., 427. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., 338, 339, 480. 

Butterfield, L. P., 239. 

Byzantine Painting, Oriental Forerunners 
of, 182-5. 

Byzantine pottery, 80. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, 302-3. 

Cambrian Archaeological Association, 81. 

Cambridge (Cambs.), trunnion celt from, 
§2. 

— University: Christ’s College, floral 
design printed on back of a royal 
proclamation of 1509, 240; Fitzwilliam 
Museum, 417, 418; King’s College 
chapel, painted-glass windows in, 148, 
149,151,153, 1547.,156n.; Peterhouse 
men, a list of books by or concerning, 
185; Trinity College, Roubiliac’s Work 
at, 186; University Museum of Archae- 
ology and of Ethnology, 338, 415-20. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 415, 417, 
418, 419. 

Camps, 173, 284-5. 

Candles, bearing of, in religious rites, 
aT 

Cannington (Som.), medieval gold ring 
found at, 278-81. 

Canterbury, Calendar of Institutions by the 
Chapter of, sede vacante, 102-4. 

Canterbury, St. Augustine's Abbey, Register 
of, 455-6. 

Canterbury and York Society, 85. 

Caplar Camp (Hereford), excavations at, 
173. 

Capper, S. H., 340, 341. 

Capua (Italy), discovery of a Mithraeum 
at, 439. 

Cartailhac, E., 124, 130. 

Castle Cary (Som.), gold ornament found 
at, 141-4. 

Castor ware, 261. 

Cavenham Heath (Suffolk),bronze crowns 
anda bronze head-dress from a Roman 
site at, 258-65. 

Cawdor, Earl, 419. 

Cawthorn (Yorks.), Roman camps at, 
284-5. 

Celtic art, 129. 

Celtic, Late: bronze mirror, 254-7; 
pottery, 261, 265, 418; urn, 64. 

Celts: bronze, 51-4, 143, 409-13 ; iron, 
543 trunnion, 51-4, 409-13. 

Chandler, R, H., 163. 

Chantre, E., 340, 344. 

Chapes, 34, 144. 

Chariot-burials, 329. 

Charles [ and II and their Queens, por- 
traits of, on lining-paper of a chest and 
deed-box, 249. 

Chatwin, P. B., 220, 268, 272. 
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Chedworth (Glos.), Roman brooch with 
embossed heads in the museum at, 282. 

Cheeseburn Grange (Northumb.), gold 
ornament from, 142. 

Cheetham, F. H., 78. 

Chesterhope Common (Northumb.), gold 
ornaments from, 143. 

Chichester cathedral (Sussex), croziers 
from, 337. 

China, Stone Age pottery from, 316; 
wall-papers from, 237. 

Chitty, H., 338, 346. 

Chitty, Lily F., 409. 

Christ, scenes in the life of, alabaster 
carvings of, 57, 59-62. 

Christopher, St., the Baptism of, 480. 

Christow (Devon), bronze palstaves from, 
219. 

Chudleigh, John, and his wife, monumental 
brass to, with coat of arms, 170-2, 218. 

Cinerary urns, 63, 65, 67, 287-9. 

Cintra(Portugal), gold gorget trom, 124-5. 

Clapham, A. W., 219, 338. 

Clare, co., trunnion celt from, 53. 

Clarke, L. C. G., 338, 415. 

Clarke, Somers, 83. 

Clark-Maxwell, Prebendary, 220, 

Claudius II Gothicus, coin of, 167. 

Clay, R. C, C., 218, 220, 423. 

Clay objects: pedestal, with Sumerian 
inscriptions, 384; sarcophagus, 375 ; 
tablets, Babylonian, 384. 

Cleaver, Mr., 268, 271. 

Clucas, G. F.: see Talbot, Rev. T. 

Cockerell, S. C., 345. 

Coffey, G., 130, 131. 

Coins: Anglo-Saxon, 34, 35, 135, 1393 
Arab, 139; British, early, 66, 67; 
English, 35, 138, 292; Roman, 31, 81, 
167, 174, 229, 257, 265, 282-3, 292, 
436; Sassanian, 139. 

Colchester (Essex), Roman pavement at, 


436. 

Collinge, Dr. W. E., 218. 

Collingwood, W. G., 76. 

Cologne, Archiepiscopal and Kunstge- 
werbe Museums: alabaster tables, 60. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, 417. 

Colyer, T. W. M., 429. 

Cones, inscribed, in Babylonian buildings, 
352, 356, 365, 368, 383. 

Confraternity, some letters of, 220. 

Congo, Lower, palaeolithic implements 
of the, 457. 

Constans, coins of, 167. 

Constantine I and II, coins of, 167. 

Constantine period, coins of, 167. 

Constantius I and II, coins of, 167. 

Conway, Sir Martin, 218, 345. 

Cooper’s Hill, near Alnwick (Northumb.), 
bronze axe and gold objects found at, 


143. 





Copper Age, 129, 430. 

Copper objects: dagger, 68 ; implements, 
128. 

Corbett, J. S., Glamorgan: Papers and 
notes on the Lordship and its members, 
305-6. 

Cork, co., trunnion celt from, 53. 
Coronation by the Three Persons in 
human form, alabaster table of, 61. 
Coronation of the Virgin, alabaster table 

of the, 61. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: France, 
Musée de Compiegne, 189-90. 

Corstorphine (Midlothian), gold orna- 
ment from, 143. 

Couchman, J. E., 337. 

Cowl, Roman, 286, 287. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of, 36, 134, 
135, 218-20, 337, 338, 345, 401, 480; 
Presidential address, 221-36. 

Crawford, O. G. S., 35, 218, 230, 432; 
Air Survey and Archaeology, 95. 

Cremation burials, 33, 35, 182, 229. 

Crete, bronze celts from, 54; the 1924 
archaeological campaign in, 218. 

Crete, Southern, An account of some early 
cemeteries of, 187-8. 

Cromwell, Thomas, and the glaziers, 150, 
t$1, 153. 

Crosiers, 127-8, 337. 

Cross-head, pre-Norman, 76-7. 

Crowns, bronze, 258-65. 

Croydon Natural History and Scientific 
Society, 78. 

Crucifixion, alabaster table of the, 60. 

Cruickshank, G. E., 219. 

Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., 68, 162, 163, 
426, 

Cups: Roman, 436-7; Samian, 63, 64. 

Curia Regis Rolls of the reigns of Richard I 
and John, 451-2. 

Curzon of Kedleston, The Marquess, 219, 
340, 342. 

Cylinder-seals, 18, 19. 


Dagger, copper, 68. 
Dale, William, 35, 134, 220, 338, 340, 342, 


345. 

Dale, Miss, 345. 

Dalton, O. M., 219, 278, 337, 407. 

Danzig, alabaster tables in the Marien- 
kirche, 62. 

Darlington (Durham), History of the Parish 
of St. Cuthbert, 96-7. 

Dawson, W. R.: see Elliot-Smith, G. 

Death of the Blessed Virgin, alabaster 
image of the, 61. 

Death-watch beetle, the, 339. 

Déchelette, J., 146. 

Dedication of the Virgin Mary, alabaster 
table of the, 56. 


coh coh coe cy cy RE Coco coco no) 


bs 
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Deed-boxes of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, 242. 

Deedes, Rev. Cecil, 85. 

De la Pryme, Abraham, Diary of, 432-3. 

Denbigh, Earl of, 419. 

Desborough (Northants), bronze mirror 
from, 254. 

Dickins, Bruce, 138. 

Diqdiqqeh (Mesopotamia), cemetery of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur at, 18-20. 

Disc ornaments, 260, 262. 

Discs: gold, 68-70; silver, 137-8. 

Dish, silver, 138. 

Dobson, F. W., 337, 345. 

Doctor’s Oath, The, 98-9. 

Documents: charter of Henry, duke of 
Normandy, 219; chartulary of Monk 
Bretton priory (Yorks.), 220; Henry 
VIII's order for the destruction of the 
church of St. John, Clerkenwell, 218 ; 
Star Chamber proceedings regarding 
disputes between English and foreign 
glass-painters, 153-7. 

Dormer, Lady, 170, 218. 

Dove, F. L., 480. 

Drake, Sir Francis, A most friendly fare- 
well to, 185-6. 

Drift implements, 161, 

Drinkwater, Rev. C. H., 409, 412. 

Droop, J. P., 187. 

Druidism, modern, 224-6, 

Drusus, coin of, 31. 

Dublin, Royal Irish Academy : 
ornaments, 144. 

Dumbarton, gold ornament found at, 144. 

Dungi (Shulgi), buildings of, at Ur, 15, 
358; inscription of, 383. 

Dura, on the middle Euphrates, first- 
century wall-paintings from the fortress 
of, 183-5. 

Durolevum (Kent), Roman station of, 229. 


gold 


Ea, patron god of Eridu, 382. 

Earle, J. S., portrait of, 220. 

Earthworks, 91-2, 95, 313-14, 435- 

Eauze (dép. Gers), bronze enamelled ring 
from, 145-7. 

Edgebold ‘hed. three bronze imple- 
ments from, 409-14. 

Edinburgh: National Museum of Anti- 
quities: gold ornaments, 143, 144. 

Edmondson, J. L., 237 2. 

Edmunds, Miss Beatrice, 271. 


E-Dublal-Mah, temple of, at Ur, 350, | 
| Fincham, H. W., 


366, 370, 372, 374, 377, 378, 380, 384— 
400. 

tikesed I or III, coin of, 35. 

Edward III: Calendar of Fine Rolls pre 
served in the Public Record Office, 196-8. 

Edward VI: Calendar of Patent Rolls 
preserved in the Public Record Office, 
190-1. 
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E-Gig-Par, convent of, at Ur, 377-85. 

Egmont, Diary of the first Earl of (Viscount 
Percival), 193-4. 

Egypt, archaeological value of aerial 
photography in, 233-4. 

Egyptian gold and silver jewellery, 304-5. 

Egyptian Mummies, 446-8. 

Emmerich (Rhine Province), alabaster 
panel at, 61-2. 

Emscote (Warwicks.), Anglo-Saxon finds 
at, 220, 268-72. 

Enamel work : bowl- aisle 168-9; 
bronze rings, 145- 

Englefield (Berks. > es 9. 

es ee Rev. G. H., 34. 

English Place-Name Society, 200. 

Entombment of Christ, alabaster table of, 
60. 

E-Nun-Mah, temple of, at Ur, 350, 376-8, 
381, 389, 390 394, 399. 

Erwood, F. C. E., 174. 

Esdaile, Katharine A., Roubiliac’s Work at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 186. 

Esthonia, skull with diadem from, 260. 

Ethelred I, silver coin of, 34. 

Ethelred II, coins of, 139. 

Ethelwulf, finger-ring of, 137, 140. 

Eton, Provost of, 345. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 69, 70, 131, 133, 187, 
218, 419. 

Evans, Sir John, 130, 166. 

Evesham (Worc.), Stuart lining-paper to 
a deed-box, 249. 

Evora (Alemtejo, Portugal), gold gorget 
from, 123-34, 218. 

Excavations, 1-20, 21-50, 78-82, 94-5, 
173-6, 264, 268, 273-7, 284-5, 291-2, 
338-9, 347-402, 419, 421, 437-40, 480. 

Exeter Museum: bronze palstaves, 219. 


Farley Heath (Surrey), trunnion celt 
from, 52. 


| Farnham (Surrey), gravers and scrapers 


from, 283-4. 

Favell, R. V., 337. 

Feathers, bronze and silver, on votive 
tablets, 261, 263, 264. 

Fees, Book of, 92-4. 

Figsbury Ring (Wilts.), flint implements 
and pottery from, 162, 163. 


| Figurines: bronze dogs, 369, 383; lead, 


80; votive, 375. 
Fiji, collections from, 418. 
218, 
Fine Rolls preserved in the Public Record 
Office, Calendar of, 196-8. 
Finger-rings: Anglo-Saxon, 137, 1403 
gold, 138, 278-9, 403-8 ; medieval, 219, 
278-9 ; Phoenician, 266-7 ; silver, 289. 
Finland, Irish metal-work in, 169-70. 
Flagons, pre-Roman, 63, 64. 
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Flask, Roman, containing hoard of coins, 
282-3. 

Fleetwood, arms of, 406, 407. 

Flemish glass-painters, 148-57. 

Fleure, Prof. H. J., 218. 

Flint implements, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
37-44, 46-50, 72, 164, 190, 273, 274, 
276, 283. 

— tools of the Iron Age, 158-63. 

Flint (Flintshire), Roman remains near, 
80-1. 

Flintshire Historical Society, 80. 

Flot, Mme Marcelle, Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum: France, Musée de Com- 
piégne, 189-90. 

Flower, Barnard, Flemish glass-painter, 
148-9, 151, 153. 

Flower, C. T., 451-2. 

Folkestone (Kent), pre-Roman finds at, 
63-7; Roman buildings at, 421, 422. 
Folkestone Museum: pre-Roman re- 

mains, 65. 

Forhistorisk Nordisk Ornamentik, 313. 

Foster, Lt.-Col. A. W., 173, 337. 

Foster, Walter, 419. 

Fowler, Dr. G. H., 337. 

Fowler, R. C., 345. 

Fox, C. F., 337, 338: 

Fox, Dr. Cyril, 52, 138, 254, 419, 430. 

Fox, George, The Short Journal and Itine- 
rary Journals of, 452-4. 

France, early history of wall-papers in, 
237-8. 

Francis, G. R., 337. 

Frankfort, H., Studies in early Pottery of 
the Near East, 307-11. 

Frazer, Sir James, 133. 

Fremersdorf, Dr., 288. 

Fryer, Alfred C., Wooden Monumental 
Effigies in England and Wales, 297. 

Fuscus, Martinus, 221-2. 


Gadd, C. J., 142. 

Gaer, Y (Brecon), excavation of the 
Roman fort of, 81. 

Gaerwen (Anglesey), gold ornaments and 
bracelets from, 143. 

Gainstrop (Lincs.), air-photograph of, 432. 

Gardiner, Dr. A. H., 219, 220. 

Gardner, Dr. Eric, 74. 

Gardner, Prof. Percy, 416. 

Garrood, Dr. J. R., 287. 

Geology : of east Kent, 421 ; of London, 
427-8; Plateau gravel, Tokers Green 
(Oxon.), 73; Pleistocene deposits in 
Kent, 164; Stonehenge, 37-50; the 
Bournemouth gravels, 427. 

Geometric decoration, 80, 125, 126, 128, 
129, 132, 133, 140. 

Germany, English alabaster carvings in, 
55-62. 

Gervis, H., 340. 
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Gilds, medieval, 148-57. 

Gilt bracelet, 125. 

Gimil-Ilishu, buildings of, at Ur, 394-6. 

Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, buildings of, 8, 18; 
inscriptions of, 375, 382. 

Giuseppi, M. S., 220, 272. 

Glamorgan : Papers and notes on the Lord- 
ship and its members, 305-6. 

Glasgow Archaeological Society, 176. 

— Art Galleries: gold ornaments, 144. 

Glass cinerary urns, 287-9. 

Glass, painted, 148-57, 292. 

Glass-painters, English and foreign, dis- 
putes between, in the sixteenth century, 
148-57. 

Glatton (Hunts.), Roman glass cinerary 
urn from, 287-9. 

Glaziers’ Company, 148-57. 

Glenluce (Wigtown), gold ornaments 
from, 143, 144. 

Gloucester Museum: bronze mirror, 254. 

Gloucestershire, The Ancient Entrenchments 
and Camps of, 313-14. 

God the Father holding the Crucified 
Son, alabaster tables of, 60, 61, 62, 

Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related 
Objects, 304-5. 

Gold objects: armlets, 144 ; beads, 20, 
369; bracelets, 143; bracteate, 271 ; 
brooch, 3713 discs, 68-70; gorgets, 
123-343 /unulae, 130, 131, 1333; neck- 
lace, 375; ornaments, 1 41-4, 218; rings, 
125, 135, 138, 144, 266-7, 278-9. 

Gold, prehistoric, in Wiltshire, 68-70. 

Goodman, A. W., The Manor of Goodbegot 
in the City of Winchester, 297-8. 

Goodman, Dean Gabriel, collection of 
grasshopper rings, 403-8 ; arms of, 405, 
426; will of, 403. 

Gordianus Pius, coins of, 167, 

Gorgets, gold, 123-34, 218. 

Gowland, Prof., 219, 258. 

Graffito of a ship found at Carthage, 450. 

Graham, Miss Rose, 338. 

Grandmont, the Order of, and its houses 
in England, 338. 

Grasshopper rings, 403-8. 

Gravers, 283. 

Gray, H. St. George, 141, 167. 

Green, F., 82. 

Greene, T. Whitcombe, 405, 406. 

Greenwell, Canon W., 143. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 406, 407. 

Griffin, R., 228, 345. 

Griffiths, P. D., 219. 

Grindstones, Roman, 81. 

Gr@nland, Meddelelser om, 192-3. 

Gross-Gr6nau, alabaster carvings in the 
church of St. Willehad, 61. 

Grove Park (Warwicks.), monumental 
brass discovered at, 170-2, 218. 

Gudea, building of, at Ur, 370. 
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Guérin, Lt.-Col. de, 339. 

Guernsey, statue-menhir in, 429-30. 

Guildford (Surrey), seventeenth-century 
wall-papers at the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, 253. 

Guisborough (Yorks.), Roman helmet 
from, 263. 

Gun-flint factory site in south Wiltshire, 
42 3-6. 


Haberdashers’ Company, arms of, 249. 

Hackman, Dr. Alfred, 169. 

Hackpen Hill (Wilts.), flint tools from, 
160, 161. 

Hall, Dr. H. R., 4, 5, 360, 367, 401. 

Hallstatt period, 125, 133, 1343 pottery, 
53. 

Hammer-stones, 23, 26, 
40-2, 44, 46-50. 

Hammond, W., 340, 342. 

Hampton Court Palace, 
windows of, 149. 

Hand-axes, 72, 73, 428. 

Harbledown (Kent), trunnion celt from, 


27, 29, 36-8, 


painted-glass 


> 


52. 
Harrington (Cumberland), pre-Norman 


cross-head, at, 76-7. 
Harrison, H. G., 219. 
Harrod, H., 146, 147. 


Hartlebury (Worc.), prick-spur found at, | 
| Hooley, R. W., 220. 


219. 
Hausen, F. C. C., Anthropologia medico- 
historica Groenlandiae Antiquae in Her- 


jolfsnes, 192-3. 


Haverfordwest (Pembroke), excavation of | 


the Augustinian priory at, 81. 

Hawley, Lt.-Col. W., 21, 176, 228, 229, 
339, 480. 

Hayter, A. G, K., 173. 

Head-dress, bronze chain, 258-65. 

Headlam, Cecil, Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
302-3. 


Heathery Burn Cave (Durham), gold | 


ornament from, 142. 

Heddernheim, near Frankfurt-on-Main, 
silver-gilt plaque from, 263, 264. 

Hedersleben (Saxony), trunnion celt 
from, 54. 

Helena, wife of Constantine I, coins of, 
167. 

Hellenistic pottery, 80. 

Helmet, Roman, 263. 

Hemp, W. J., 51, 337, 403, 409, 414, 


433- 

Henry VII, his encouragement of Flemish 
immigrants, 148, 151, 1523 portrait of, 
on painted glass, 148. 

Heraldry : armorial glass, 151, 153; arms 
on Elizabethan and Jacobean wall- 
papers, 240, 241, 243-4, 247, 249; On 
finger-rings, 40:-8; on monumental 
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brasses, 170-2; rebus in Tattershall 
church (Lincs.), 480; sixteenth-century 
heraldic rings, 337; the Zurich roll of 
arms, 177. 

Herjolfsnes, Buried Norsemen at, 192-3; 
Interpretation of the Runic inscriptions 
Srom, ib.; <Anthropologia medico-historica 
Groenlandiae Antiquae in, ib. 

Heurtley, W. A., 79. 

Hickes, Dr. George, 137, 138. 

High Down Camp (Sussex), goldornament 
from, 143. 

Hildburgh, W. L., 55. 

Hildebrand, Hans, 139. 

Hilprecht, Prof., 7. 

‘ Hippocratic Oath’, the, 98-9. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, 193, 


194. 
Hitchin (Herts.), enamelled bowl- 
escutcheons from, 168-9. 
Hoards: coins, 135, 283; 
135-40. 

Hogarth, D. G., 400; The Wandering 
Scholar, 450. 

Holden, Rev. J. S., 261. 

Holy Trinity, alabaster images of the, 
59-62. 

Hone, Galyon, Flemish 
149-56, 

Hontzi (Ukrain), excavations at, 273-7. 


jewellery, 


glass-painter, 


Horn picks, 23, 25, 27. 
Hornby, C. H. St. John, 337. 


| Horne, Dom E,, 345. 


Hove, A Contribution to the History of, 
195-6. 

Howbridge Hall (Essex), sixteenth-cen- 
tury wall-paper at, 253. 

Hiigel, Baron Anatole von, 418, 419. 

Hughes, Prof. McKenny, 418. 

Halse, Sir i. J., 337. 

Human descent, theories of, 164. 

Humphreys, J., 268. 

Hunt, Rev. A., 432. 

Hunter, Col. M. H., 82. 

Husting Court, ror. 

Hutchinson, G. E., 429. 


Iberian archaeology, 128-9, 133. 

Inchiquin, Lord, 144. 

In-in-na, patron goddess of Erech, 382. 

Inscriptions: Babylonian, 384, 386, 394— 
9; on finger-ring, 406 ; on monumental 
brass, 170; on Samian bowl, 229. 

Intaglios, 219, 289-90. 

Interlaced ornamentation, 136-7, 140. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), silver necklet from, 
270. 

Ipswich Museum: bronze crowns and 
head-dress, 265. 

Iraq, excavations in, 1 ff., 347 ff. 

Ireland, gold in, 125, 130, 1333; gold 
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ornaments from, 68, 69, 144, 218; 
trunnion celts from, 52-3. 

Irish: bucket from Sweden, 167-8; gold 
lunulae, 130, 131, 133 3; metal-work in 
Finland, 169-70. 

Iron Age, Early, 125, 168, 444-6; flint 
tools, 158-63; site, 220. 

Iron objects; arrow-heads, 34; axes, 53; 
brooch, 44; buckle, 268; celts, 54; 
nails, 38, 47, 265: spear-heads, 268. 

Ishme-Dagan, buildings of, at Ur, 376, 
385, 386, 392, 394, 395, 397+ 

Italian North Africa, excavations in, 439. 

Italy, Early Iron Age in, 444-6; recent 
archaeological work in, 437-9. 

Ivory : hair-pin, 276 ; ivory-handled knife 
and fork, 346; tools, 276. 

Ivory carving : pyxis, Phoenician, 382. 


Jack, G. H.,.173. 

Jackson, Sir T. G., 340, 343. 

Jeffery, G. E., 283. 

Jenkins, Rev. Prof. C., 345. 

Jenkinson, C, Hilary, 176, 237, 337. 

Jenkinson, F. J. H., 418, 419. 

Jersey, discovery of a remarkable mega- 
lithic monument in, 76. 

Jerusalem, 1920-22, 97-8. 

Jewellery: Anglo-Saxon, 268; Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages, 125-40; Egyptian, 

304-5. 

John the Baptist, St., alabaster images of, 
61, 62; alabaster table, with -scenes 
from the life of, 62. 

John the Evangelist, St., alabaster image 
of, 62. 

John, St., the Gospel of, according to the 
earliest Coptic manuscript, 299-301. 

Johnson, C., 85. 

Johnston, P., 239. 

Jones, T., 411, 412. 

Jones, W. H. S., The Doctor’s Oath, 
98-9. 

Jones-Mortimer, W. C. B., 51. 

Jénsson, F., Interpretation of the Runic 
inscriptions from Herjolfsnes, 192-3. 

Jourdain, Miss, 244 ., 2457., 249”. 

Joys of the Blessed Virgin, alabaster tables 
of the, 62. 


Kama ee (Russia), trunnion celts 
from, 

Sadie. it. -Col. J. B., 166, 480. 

Kassite kings of Babylon, buildings of, 
350 ff. 

Keller, A 5 163, 218, 

Keith, Sir Arthur, 32, 34. 

Kempston (Beds.), bronze ‘long’ brooch 
from, 269. 

Kenchester (Hereford): further explora- 
tion of the site of the Roman-British 
town of Magna, 173-4. 
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Kendall, Rev. H. G. O., 158 

Kenfig Castle (Glamorgan), excavation of, 
82. 

Kent, Pleistocene man in, 164. 

Kertch (Russia), trunnion celt from, 53. 

Keynes, Geoffrey, 4 er aed of Sir 
Thomas ya Kt., M.D., 448. 

Keynsham (Som.), Roman house at, 345. 

Kidder, A. V., An Introduction to the Study 
r Scuth-awestern Archaeology |U.S.A.], 


iheacs (Arran), gold objects found at, 


144. 
Kilpatrick, Old (Dumbarton), exploration 
of the Roman fort at, 176. 

King, Sir L. W., 53. 
Kings Walden (Herts.), 
brooch from, 268-9. 

Kish (Mesopotamia), excavations at, 7. 

Klein, W. G., 338. 

Knife-blade, 34. 

Knossos (Crete), gold and amber disc 
found at, 69, 70. 

Knowles, J. A., 148. 

Knowles, W. H., 218, 345. 

Knowles, W. J., 53. 

Knut, coins of, 139. 

Kudur-Mabug, buildings of, at Ur, 18, 
357, 366, 383, 389, 392. 

Kuri-Galzu, buildings of, at Ur, 6, 8, 18, 
349, 350, 357, 358, 363-6, 370-5, 377, 
380, 385-8, 390-2, 394, 396, 399, 4c0. 


bronze ‘long’ 


Laborde, Comte Alexandre de, 219. 

La Ferté-Hauterive (Allier), bronze 
spheroid from, 126-7. 

La Hougue Bie (Jersey), the dolmen of, 


293. 

Lake-Villages of Somerset, The, 182. 

La Madeleine culture, 273, 276, 284. 

Langdon, S., The Babylonian Epic of 
Creation, 104-6. 

Langton, Robert, The Pilgrimage of, 298-9 

Larsa kings of Babylon, buildings of, 
350 ff. 

La Téne period, 
64, 165. 

Laver, P. G., 436. 

Laverstock hone (Wilts.), flint tools of 
the Iron Age from, 158-63. 

Lawlor, H. C., The Monastery of St. 
Mochaoi of Nendrum, 314-16. 

Lawson, P. H., z19. 

Layard, Nina F., 258, 270. 

Lazell, H., 436. 

Leach, A, L., 174. 

Lead objects: figurines, 80; ring, 81. 

Lead-smelting site, Roman, 80-1. 

Lee, Sir Richard, of Sopwell, arms of, 
405, 407. 

Leeds, E. T., 83, 165. 

Lefroy, Prof. Maxwell, 339. 


147, 272; pottery, 32, 
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Legrain, Dr. L., 347, 363, 3977. 

Le Hardy, W., 219. 

Leicester Museum: glass cinerary urn, 
288. 

Le Moustier man, 164; types of imple- 
ments, 427, 439. 

Leubingen Hill (Saxony), trunnion celts 
from, 54. 

Levis, H. C., 219. 

Lewis, S. S., 415. 

Lewis, T., 82. 

Libit-Ishtar, buildings of, at Ur, 18. 

Limerick, gold ornaments found near, 
144. 

Lining-paper of deed-boxes of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
248-9. 

Linnell, J., 347. 

Lithuania, skull with diadem from, 
259. 

Litlington (Cambs.), Roman pottery from, 

418, 
Littledale, W. A., 218, 
480. 

Lie, the lost books of, 221-2. 

Llangwm Uchaf (Mon.), stone pillar from 
church at, 433-4. 

Llanhilleth (Mon.), excavations of the 
‘Castell Taliorum’ at, 81-2. 

Lloyd, John, 254. 

LONDON: 

Bank of England, excavation of the site 
of the new building, 339. 

Bishopsgate, excavations in St. Helen’s 
passage, 480. 

City churches: protest against the 
proposed union of benefices and 

disposal of churches measure, 340. 

Coldharbour, the, roz. 

Geology of, 427-8. 

Globe Playhouse, Southwark, site of 
the, 306-7. 

Guildhall Library, documents relating 
to the Plumbers’ Company in the, 
84. 

Guildhall Museum, 436-7. 

Midland Bank, excavations on the 
rebuilding of the premises in Princes 
Street, 339. 

Nicholas Lane, Roman pottery from, 


219, 289, 345, 


292-3. 

Plumbers’ Hall, 84. 

Roman cup from, 436-7. 

St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, painted 
glass in, 153. 

St. John’s, Clerkenwell, Henry VIII’s 
order for the destruction of the 
church of, 218. 

St. Michael’s, Cornhill, Roman remains 
at, 77-8. 

Turners’ Company, the, 460-1. 

Watling Street, the course of, 166-7. 
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LONDON (cont.) : 

Westminster, heraldic glass in St. 
Margaret’s, 153. 

Westminster Abbey, glass windows of, 
148, 149. 

London, ‘Archives of the Corporation of the 
City of : Calendar of Early Mayor's 
Court Rolls, 100-2. 

London Company or Gild of Glaziers and 
Painters on Glass, 148-57. 

Longbridge (Warwicks.), Anglo-Saxon 
burials at, 271. 

Longman, W., 219. 

Lothian, East: Eighth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Menuments and Constructions of Scotland, 
312. 

Lovell, P. W., 219, 4So. 

Lowe, Dr. E. E., 288. 

Lowther, A., 7 

Lucas, A., Antiques, their restoration and 
preservation, 99-100. 

Lumley-Smith, Major T. G. L., 219, 


345. 

Lunulae, Irish gold, 130, 131, 133. 

Lusitanian culture, 124, 128, 130, 134. 

Lusmagh (King’s co.), trunnion celt 
from, 53. 

Luxmoore, C. F. C., 219, 345. 

Lyell, A. H., 340, 343. 

Lyneham Barrow (Oxon.), monolith on, 
165. 


5 
Lyons, Lt.-Col. Croft, 251, 405, 407, 408. 


Macalister, Prof. R. A. S., 337. 

M°Clelland, Miss, 237 ., 2407. 

Macdonald, Dr. George, 176. 

Macedonia, excavations in, 79. 

Mace-heads, 33-4, 384. 

Macquoid, Percy, 405. 

Magna: see Kenchester. 

Magnentius, coins of, 31, 167. 

Major, Albany, 259, 272, 294. 

Mallet, Sir C. E., 4 History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 295-6. 

Malta, Phoenician ring from, 266-7. 

Mammoth bones, 274, 275, 277. 

Man, Isle of, The Manorial Roll of the 
(I5II-1515), 461-2. 

Manley, Miss A. L., 85 

pe documents, the safeguarding of, 


339- 
Manton (Wilts.), gold disc found at, 69- 


Scent illuminated, 136, 345. 

Mappae Mundi, medieval, study and classi- 
fication of, 337. 

Marett, Dr. R. R., 339. 

Margate (Kent), early British pottery 
found at, 164-5. 

Market Overton (Rutland), silver necklet 
from, 269-70. 
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Martin, Henri, 128, 130. 

Martin, Dr. W., 345. 

Mattingly, H., 66. 

Maudslay, Dr. Alfred, 418. 

Mawer, A., Introduction to the Survey of 
English Place-Names, 200-2. 

Maxwell-Lyte, Sir Henry, Liber Feodorum, 
92-4. 

May, T., 64. 

Maynard, G., 73. 

Mayor’s Court Rolls, Calendar of Early, 
100-2, 

Medieval: aquamaniles, 279-81; coins, 
292; gilds, 148-57 ; goldring, 278-9 ; 
illuminated manuscripts, 345; maps of 
the world, 337; pottery, 47, 82-3; 
seals with intaglios, 219, 289-90; 
spoons, 337; stained glass, 292. 

Medieval Latin Dictionary, new, Com- 
mittees for, 172-3. 

Medmenham, Buckinghamshire, The Manor 
and Parish Records of, 456--7. 

Megalithic monument in Jersey, 76, 


293. 

Menghin, Oswald, Die Tumbakultur am 
unteren Kongo und der westafrakanische 
Kulturkreis, 457. 

Mere Down (Wilts.), prehistoric remains 
at, 68. 

Mesara, The Vaulted Tombs of, 187-8. 

Mesopotamia, excavations in, r ff., 347 ff. 

Metal-work, Irish, 167, 169. 

Michon, Etienne, 145. 

Middle Ages, the, 182-3. 

Millar, Eric, 345. 

Miller, S. N., 176, 

Minet, W., 345. 

Minoan periods, 187-8. 

Mirrors, bronze, 254-7. 

Mistley (Essex), excavations on the site 
of the ruined church, 439-40. 

Mitchell, H. P., 169. 

Monk Bretton priory (Yorks.), chartulary 
of, 220. 

Monolith, 165. 

Montelius, O., 54, 131, 261. 

Monte Revello (Italy), celts from, 54. 

Monumental Effigies, Wooden, in England 
and Wales, 297. 

Moon god, Babylonian: see Nannar. 

Morgan, M. Jacques de, death of, 71. 

Morpeth (Northumb.), Elizabethan wall- 
paper, with design of the royal arms, at 
Longwitton Hall, 244. 

Morrieson, Lt.-Col. H. W., 345. 

Mousselots, Butte des (Burgundy), gold 
ring from, 125. 

Moydons (Jura), gilt barrel-shaped brace- 
let from, 125. 

Miiller, Dr. Sophus, 430. 

Munmrrills, near Falkirk (Scotland), ex- 
ploration of the Roman fort at, 176. 
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Munich, Bavarian National Museum: 
alabaster tables, 60. 

Murray, A. H. Hallam, 290, 337. 

Mycenaean pottery, 79. 

Myres, Prof. J. L., 36, 134, 218, 345. 


Nabonidus, buildings of, at Ur, 4, 5, 8,9, 
11-18, 350, 359, 360, 368, 377, 378, 
381, 382, 383, 384, 385. 

Nails: bronze, 135; iron, 38, 47. 

Nannar, the Moon god, 349, 353, 354, 
392, 396-8; temple of, at Ur, 4, 5, 8 

_ 9, 3515 353-7) 360-5, 370, 376, 392. 

Nash, E., 340. 

Navarro, J. M. de, 218, 220. 

Neanderthal man, 164. 

Nebuchadnezzar (Nebuchadrezzar),build- 
ings of, at Ur, 6-8, 350, 359-61, 365, 
369, 376, 377, 381, 385. 

Necklets: gold, 375; silver, 

Needle, bone, 276. 

Nendrum, The Monastery of St. Mochaoi of, 
314-16. 

Neolithic period, 34-6, 76, 125, 128, 284, 
4303; implements, 21, 22. 

Nevill, Testa de, 92-4. 

Newall, R. S., 26, 28, 34, 44. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Early Deeds relating 
to, 454-5. 

New Mexico, archaeology in, 95. 

Newton, F. G., 1, 9, 10, 347. 

Newton-in-the- Willows (Northants), 
handled beaker from, 430. 

Nicholson, James, foreign glass-painter 
and printer, 149-52, 154. 

Nicholson, John, English glass-painter, 
151. 

Nicholson, Peter, foreign glass-painter, 
150-3, 156. 

Nicolle, E. T., 76, 293. 

Nindar, the god, temple of, at Ur, 370. 

Nin-Gal, the goddess, 371, 398; temple 
of, at Ur, 349-51, 361, 366-76, 389, 


’ 


220, 26972. 


390. 

Nippur (Babylonia), excavations at, 7. 

Nordman, Dr. C. A., 169. 

Norlund, P., Buried Norsemen at Her- 
jolfsnes, 192-3. 

Norman, Dr. Philip, 77. 

Norman pottery, 34. 

Normandy, Henry, duke of, charter of, 


219. 

Northleigh (Oxon.), brass of Thomas de 
Bekingham at, 83. 

Northumbrian art, 168. 

Norway, Stone and Bronze Ages in, 190, 


451. 

Norwich (Norfolk), eighteenth-century 
wall-paper discovered at the Maid’s 
Head Inn, 252. 

Nestvetbopladsenes flintredskaper, 190. 
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Nottinghamshire, 
165-6. 

Nur-Adad, buildings of, at Ur, 18. 

Nuremberg, Germanic Museum: English 
alabaster tables, 56—9. 


looped palstave from, 


Obeid, Tell el, excavations at, 
399; temple at, 7, 10. 

Obsidian, 372. 

Oliver, A, M., Early Deeds relating to 
Neacastle-upon-Tyne, 454-5. 

Ollerton (Notts.), looped palstave from, 
165-6. 

Ordnance Survey Department 
archaeology, 95, 235. 

Ornament, Early English, 294-5 

Ospringe, near Faversham (Kent), ex- 
ploration of Roman cemetery at, 176, 
228-9, 339. 

Ostia (Italy), excavations at, 438. 

Oswald, Dr. F., 219, 3 7. 

Owen, H., 219, 338. 

Oxford (Oxon.): Ashmolean .Museum, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean wall-papers 
in, 241, 244, 245-73; Christ Church 
hall, coats of arms and devices painted 
for, 151; Trinity College, armorial 
glass in, 151; University Archives, 
Jacobean wall-paper from deed-box in 
the, 244. 

Oxford Architectural 


T, 355» 


and 


and Historical 


Society, 83. 
Oxford, University of, A History of the, 


295-6. 


Paderborn (Westphalia), alabaster table 
in the cathedral, 62. 

Painted Stone Age Pottery from the Province 
of Honan, China, 316. 

Palaeolithic period, 283, 284, 439, 4573 
implements, 72, 73, 190, 427, 428, 457. 

Palestine, recent researches in, 337. 

Palstaves, bronze, 164-5, 219; looped, 
409-13. 

Pant Fadog (Merioneth), Late Celtic 
bronze mirror and a platter of tinned 
bronze from, 254-7. 

Paris, Pierre, 124, 125. 

Passmore, A. D., 165. 

Patent Rells (Edward V1), Calendar of, 
190-1. 

Paterson, D. R., 305. 

Pavement, Roman, 436. 

Pecos _ (New Mexico), excavations at, 
94- 

Sane 2. R,, 

Penella ( Keticenadioce), gold gorget found 
at, 124. 

Pennant, Thomas, 419. 

Penney, Norman, The Short Journal and 
Itinerary Journals of George Fox, 452-4. 
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Pennsylvania University, Museum of, 
joint expedition to Mesopotamia, 1 ff., 
347 fF., 400, gor. 

Pentre (Flint), excavation of a Roman 
lead-smelting site at, 80-1. 

Perry, Col. Ottley, 340, 343. 

Petch, J. A., 80. 

Peterhouse Bibliography, A, 185. 

Peters, Dr., 7. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, 52, 54. 

Phillips, J. W., 8r. 

Phoenician: culture, 131 ; ivory carving, 
382; ring, 266-7. 

Pickford, Miss G. E., 429. 

Picks, 23, 25, 27. 

Pins, bone, 79. 

Pits: Emscote (Warwicks.), 268-71; 
Shooters Hill (Kent), 175-6. 

Pixley, F. W., 219. 

Place, V., 14 7. 

Place-Names, English, Introduction to the 
Survey of, 2c0-2. 

Plaisted, Arthur H., T4e Manor and Parish 
Recordsof Medmenham, Buckinghamshire, 

456-7. 

Sikenes: shell, found at Ur, 354-5; 
silver-gilt, 263, 264. 

Platters, tinned bronze, 254-7. 

Pleistocene man in Kent, 164. 

Plumbers’ Company, account books and 
documents of the, 83-4. 

Polden Hill (Som.), bronze rings from, 
146. 

Pontissara, Registrum Johannis de, 85-7. 

Portuguese antiquities, 123-33. 

Pottery: nolithic, 128; Anglo-Saxon, 
268; British, early, 63-5, 67, 164-5 ; 
Bronze Age, 21, 22, 30, 38, 40, 42-4, 
46-50, 128, 129; Byzantine, 80; Geo- 
metric, 80; Hallstatt, 53; Hellenistic, 
80; Late Celtic, 418; La Téne, 32, 
64, 165; Medieval, 47, 82-3; Myce- 
naean, 79 ; se ge el 2; Norman, 
34; Prehistoric, 74-6, 293, 355; 
Romano-British, 21-3, 31-3, 37, 38, 
40-4, 46-50, 81, 163, 174-5, 228-9, 
261, 265, 282-3, 285, 292-3, 418; 
Stone Age, 316; Sumerian, 19, 308-9 ; 
Thessatian, 79. 

Pettery (early) of the East, Studies in 
(Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt), 307-11. 

Pottier, Edmond, 189. 

Pressey, Rev. W. J., 337. 

Prick-spur, 219. 

Prior, M., 419. 

Pritchett, H. D., History of the Parish of 
St. Cuthbert, Darlington, 96-7. 

Pro-Jerusalem Society, 97. 

Public Record Office, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean wall-papers and lining-papers, 
from deed-boxes in the, 240-4, 247, 
249, 250, 252. 
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Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 
alabaster table of the, 56-9. 
Pyxis, ivory, Phoenician, 382. 


Quennell, Marjorie and C. H. B., Every- 
day Life in Roman Britain, 186. 
Quern-stones, 381, 


Rahbula, E, A. R., 81. 

Ramman-apal-iddinam, buildings of, at 
Ur, 9, 5s. 

Randall-Maclver, David, Villanovans and 
Etruscans: A Study of the Early Iron 
Age in Italy, 444-6. 

Randalstown (co, Antrim), trunnion celt 
from, 53. 

Raphael, O., 419. 

Read, Sir C. Hercules, 35,145, 345, 419. 

Rees, Dr. Davies, 51. 
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